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* UNMEROUS as the 1 on bot. 
bandry have become in almoſt every part 


of Europe, few of them let us into its actual 
ſtate in any country. Authors ſeem to have 
diſdained recording the practice, ſo much have 


they been employed in preſeribing alterations. 
Several reaſons may be. aſſigned for this omiſ- 
ſion: to deſcribe the agriculture of a province, 


it is neceſſary. to travel into it, and among the 
writers. who have been moſt voluminous upon 
this ſubject, the greater number have been 
confined to their own farms, — perhaps to their 


fire ſides. It was impofnible for them to have 
given detailed deſeriſ 256655 «> what 3 7 had 


never ſeen. e e e 


1 W is alſo a 3 temptation to the 


production of ſuch didactic works as are moſt 


uſual 1 in agriculture, than to the leſs entertain- 


ing minutiæ of common management. The 


man ho compoſes a piece for inſtructing others 


how to conduct their lands, generally includes 


all ſorts of ſoils, ſituations, and cirumſtances; 


his views are great, his work comprehenſive, 


round, and complete, and every reader finds 


ſomething that ſuits him. The ſucceſs which 
has attended the complete bodies, general treatiſes, 
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11 FREFACE 


and; diftionarits of the ſobject, though bompi- 5 


led by men as much acquainted with aſtrono- 


my, as with agriculture, muſt kave been owing 


to theſe eircumſtances: as the good reception 
of well written, though erroneous theories, is, 
to rhe agrezable bearing away the palm due to 
the nſeful atone. But a reader who would wiſh 
to receive teal information, ſhould readily give 


up the pleaſure of being amuſed for the uſe of | 


being inſtructed; the number of ſuch 


will Always be comparatively fmall, and- whe | 
writer who aims ſimply at utility, muſt expect 
his productions to give place to thoſe'of a - 

When a long courſe of 
years has proved the importance of the facts he 


more amuſing turn. 


tas collected, his labours * Ur homer 
their e pv . 
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Tur derails of common mene ese 
1 unentertaining ; nor is it eaſy to render 
them intereſting by ornaments of ſtyle. The 

tillage with which the peaſant” prepares che 

ground; the manure with which he fertitizes 


it; the quantities of the feed of the feverat 
Fpecies of grain which he commits to it; and 
the products that repay his induftry, neceſſariiy 


in the recital run into chains of repetition, 
which tire the ear, and fatigue the imagination. 


foundation: it may be dry, but it is important, 


; for theſe are the circumftances upon which de 
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SGteat however is the ſtructure raiſed on this 


PREFACE 1 


dend che ge, oaſp rity; and uur f= 
Tions. The minutiæ of the farmer's manage - 
went, low, and ſeemingly inconfiderable as he 
is, are ſo many links of a chain which eanneR 
him with the State. Kings ought not to for- 
get chat the ſplendour of majeſty is derived 
from the ſweat of induſtrious, and too often 
oppreſſed peaſants, The rapacious conquerar 
who. deſtroys, and the great ſtateſman who 
protects humanity, are equally indebted. for 
| their power to the care with which the farmer 
eultivates his fields. The monarch of theſe 
realms muſt knew, that when he is fitting on 
his throne at Weſtminſter, ſurrounded by no- 
thing. but ſtate and magnificence, that che 
pooreſt, the moſt oppreſſed, the moſt un- 
happy peaſant, in the remoteſt corner of Ire- 
land, contributes his ſhare to the ſupport of 
| che -gaicty. chat enlivens, and the ere 
u e Fs: 41 5 0 | 
5. 40 
1 is © ths innate "nf 8 bude 
| movements e great Ry of the State, 
9 attention of men, 84 paar: 
tofacrifice their amuſcment to their informa- 
tions”. This is in other words ſaying, that the 
ſtate af common huſpandry, in all its varia- 
_ tions, and connections ought to be well under- 
ſtood. Of little conſequence muſt precepts, 
DIAKIMS, and directions for a better conduct 
an appear, 


5 iy; 5 nE r. 4 C. 
appeat „ unleſs. we realy, know the ts that 
are to be remedied, and the. practices that are 
to be condemned. Without this neceſſary 
knowledge, the recommendations of the moſt 
ingenious ſpeculatiye author, muſt be almoſt 
uſeleſs; and the labours of the experimentaliſt, 
want much of the application which is to ren- 
der his facts important. The object of every 
writer in rural œconomics is to make huſban- 
dry better. But before they attempt that, 
ſhould: they. not know , what it is? This idea 
has often made me, in reading books of agri- 
culture, lament that the firſt chapter of every 
practical work, was not a plain detailed ac- 
count of the common management in the pa- ä 
riſh or neighbourhood, where, Fan: author beg 
r wrote. | ge 1 oe. 
Te er chis fore: of Ted FEY 
and complete, it is neceſſary that every gentle- 
man reſiding. in the country, and practiſing 
agriculture, ſnould write and publiſh an ac- 
count of ſo much as falls within the ſphere of 
his obſervation : The experience of centuries 
has ſheywen us how much this may be expected. a 
Were it done, ſuch journies as I have regiſter- 
ed and. publiſhed, would have been perfectly 
neceſlary, A man who has attended ſome 
years te Wipp, in one place, would have! it 
in bis er to. gain a far better and more | 
SATIN 1 ene nenne . 
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pft account of every cirbuiithtice than 
| * Is 15 a traveller ſhould ee N 


4 5 
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ae accounts PORT having no mw" 
ence, ſuch as I have more than once offered to 
the public, may have their uſe: what ſhould 
| chiefly induce the reader to think ſo, is their 
being taken on the ſpot, from the mouths of 
gentlemen or farmers who reſide in the diſs 
tricts, they deſcribe — that the accounts are 
however perfect, cannot be expected they are 
proportionally ſo to the ſagacity, information; 
and experience of the perſon who ſpeaks: 
When my intelligence was received from *4 
company of gentlemen, I always waited for 
their ſettling among themſelves any difference 
of opinion before I entered the minute; and 

if they did not agree, took the . of the 

funnis' or quantities i in per, 4 eee 

: RI anbbnded: tidſpitaliry of * Eg ee 
in which every country gentleman is by neceſ⸗ 
fity a farmer, left me under very few difficul- 
ties, in gaining intelligence: but T did not 
truſt entirely to this ſource, having upon moſt 
occaſions common farmers ſummoned to aſſiſt 
at the conſultations, the deſign of which was my 
information. Nor did I neglect opportunities | 

of making enquiries of the cottagers, and of 
examining into their ſituation and way of liv- 
108 — the information I procured in this line, 
"GY 1 158 
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| of the higheſt importance, no one will deny; 
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1 appehend wo be of 'canſaqoence: % tags 
land Wwe 8 pretty welt the ſtate of: the'pev?; 


: but their circumſtances in other countries 


t to be one of che fiſt objects of a tra- 
veller's attention, fince from their eaſe or op 
preſſion; 4 nee of concluſſons may be 
drawn relative to government, age 


* 7 __ e : Wis > 3 % : ** * 5 20 a þ 
tion proſpetiry. Port ul RY eee dv 
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Qi i ar We e bock | thoſs iſtands 


and perhaps, when the prefent ſtate of Europe 
is well conſidered, it will in a poliricat light 


be deemed. more ſo than ever it was at any for- 
mer period. It is true we are _at:preſeat in a 
war with France, but I muft-own;- the period 


neceſſity of uniting in the cluſeſt bands. If 


now acting at Hamburgh and Amſterdam I do 
not ſee here the power is to be found tu pre- 


vent or revenge it. The conſequence of France 
has bern long declining, and the transfer of 
her exertions from the land to the ſea ſerwice; 


may be fatal to the liberties of Eurape. If 
ever the fatal day comes, when that exertion is 


to be made, all her neighbours would feel it 
their common intereſt to ſecond and ſupport 


hen Much would it then be regretted}: that 
. 
Wy | ſhould | 


appears to me faſt approaching, when att:the 
weſtern part of Europe will find an abfolute 
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ARF AN . 


ſhould have been fo exhauſted by wars among 
themſelves, as to be diſabled in the moment 
when moſt ſignally wanted. Then it would 
appear, that France ſhould have directed alli her 
attention to her army, and Britein ta her navy, = 
as the heſt united means of refiſting what Lord 
Cheſterfield very Juſtly terme, oF. new devils, 
ariſing in Europe. But from whatever quarter 
danger may ariſe to Great Britain, it much 
behoves her, while other powers are riſing ſo 
neredibly in force, to take every means that 
providence permits, to ſtrengthen herſelſ and 
that the moſt ſecure and ſolid way of daing 
this, is by carrying all the arts of cultivation 
in both iſlands, to the higheſt pitch of perſec: 
tion that is eee, e 2 1 —— 
deny. 82 £9} 1 Fun Teig £ 
Iren d l e I U rof xa fieny 
Tua to0 ch. e attention eanmog 
ls given: to | agriculture, ' never appeared ſa 
ſtrong as it does in the preſent period. The 
legiſlature of this kingdom has for axentury 
5 bent all its endeavours. to promote the commer 
dial Hen. The Ratute-book is crauded with 
5 323 encouragement of e ee 
commerce, and colonies, and in ſome inſtan 
at the expence of the eee . na- 
tional . Yet in that period only: one: great 
agricultural meaſure was embraced; the bounty 
on the export of corn, frittered down tothe 


| Nu en, which turns out. with or wirh⸗ | 
OTA | | . | out, 
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| Ow hut rrcrialy by the ——— Jaw, 
to be a conſtant import ſabeme, in order to re- 
duce the prices of the earth's products, in fa- 
vour of thoſe: claſſes whoſe monopolizing ſpirit 
has had the direct tendency to beggar and ruin 
the kingdom. Whoever conſiders attentively 
the commercial. conduct of Great Britain, will 
nat think there is any thing paradoxical in this 
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bas been commercial. It has been made a 
trader 's project, and the ſpirit of monopoly 
perxaded every ſtep of our progreſs in plantiag 
and rearing thoſe ſettlements. They were go- 
verned by the narrow ſpirit of a counting- 
houſe, which in the plantation of countries 
formed to be the reſidence of great nations, 
neither ſaw nor permitted any thing better than 

lized market. It was this ſpirit that 
ſhackled thoſe. countries in fuch commercial 
ſerzervas to render them incapable of contri- 
buting to the neceſſities of the general govern- 
ment of the empire. Had a more liberal po- 
licy. been embraced, ſuch contributions would 
have: heen early introduced, with a capability 
(from. a free commerce) of ſupporting them; 
The commercial government gave up the ad- 
vantage of all contribution for the greater pro- 
fit. of monopoly: it was evident that both 
ad vb had, till thoſe countries became 
ade: | to 


: 
** * 95 . 
5 3 
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too great and powerful to be ſorced IA 


and unjuſt habits. Nothing therefore can be 
more idle than to ſay, that this ſet of men, or 


$7 


the other adminiſtration, or that great migi- 
ter, occaſioned the American war. It was not 


the ſtamp act, nor the repeal of the ſtainp act; 


it was neither Lord Rockingham nor Lord 


North, but it was that baleful monopolizing 2 


and the Indies does ſtill govern 


ſpirit of commerce that wiſhed to govern great 
nations, on the maxims of the counter. That 


did govern them ſo; and in the caſe of Ireland 


Had not the trader's ſyſtem been embebssz, 
America would, in conſequence” of taxatiò, 


have been long ago united with Britain; Sar 
our traders knew very well that 2 free” cor 
merce would een enen. ee 5 109 
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ae is it . in 1 loſs of vaſt territories 
chat we ſeel the direful effects of the monopo- 
lizing ſpirit. The greateſt part of the nati- 
onal debt is owing to the two laſt wars, which 
coſt us one hundred millions ſterling, and aroſe 


5 ſolely from mercantile cauſes: that of 1546 


was a war for: the protection of Englim ſmug- 
glers: and that of 1756; ſprung from an ap. 
prehenſion that the French would divide the 


American market with our traders? the pre. 


ſent, which may be as expenſive before it W- - 
finiſhed. as either of the former, was owing to 
a determination to ſecure the market wWe had 


901 8 * 
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e benen That vad : 
debt which debilitates the kingdom, thoſe 
taxes we'e pay for having loſt thirteen provinces, 
and the hazard we now ror of lofing or ruin- 
ing Ireland, are all owing to the former predi- 
er mo our Weg ae . we OY | 
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«hhould. eee Cs Gon jw: of . 
to: declare, that trade and manufacture are ne- 
ceſſarily ruinous. The very contrary is my 
opinion; extenſive manufactures, and a flou- 
niſhing commerce, ate the very beſt friends of 
| agriculture, as I have endeavoured to ſhew 
more at large in my Political Aritbmetic. What 
1 would urge here is, that trade is an admira- | 
ble thing; but a trading government a moſt 
pernicious one. Protect and encourage mer- 
chants and manufacturers in every exertion of 
their induſtry; but liſten not to them in the 
legiſlature. They never yet were the fathers 
af a ſcheme that had not monopoly for its prin· 
oiple. It has been the fatality of our — 
Ment to attend to them on every oec 


* A = 


We are, at this moment, in the mere 
of the evils which a legiſlature, influenced by 
traders, can bring upon a country. Nor can 

I, without aſtoniſhment, view the commercial 

jealouſy that has ariſen in Europe in the laſt 
$9: . Other nations have caught of us 
| the 


rn Er 4 0 K of 


heed igereiat) ſpirit. They have \arrributed 
the effects of the nobleſt and moſt perfect 

ſtem of freedom! the world has ever ſeen, 

the trade of the country. Deluded mortals} 
Give your ſubjects the liberty which Engliſh- 
men enjoy; and trade will ſpring up one among 
the many luxuriant branches of that wide en 
tended tren. LIBERTY, not trade, has beer 
the cauſe of England's greatneſs,” Commerce 
and all its eonſequences have deen the 4b, 


not the cauſe of our happinefs. Prante has, 


Mell the ſame fort of folly, overlooked "the 
fimple and obvious advantage of improvicig 
ber noble territory for the more precatio 

fits f ttade: and what are the conſetfuen⸗ 
des ? She too has hazarded thoſe wits for cm- 
metce, which have exhapfted her fewüfks, 
mortgag ed her reventies, and debiliesteck en 
principle . her PURE kept on TAE 
70 Rr DCE LE FE TESTS: 
ine died ee foi N (the 
true charateriftic of the commercial ſyſtem) 


has half beggared Europe with the thirſt of 
wealch; and that nations have grown wifer by 


expetrienee, they will, it is to be hope, found 
their grratneſs in the full cultivation of their 


territories; the wealth reſulting from that ex- 


ertion, will remain at home, and be ſecure; 
nothing in that progreſs will kindle the jealouſy 
of neighbours --- no vile monopolies - no re- 
Rifitions no regulating duties are wanting: 

perpetual 
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5 . 12 debts, and ruinous taxe axes, 


will dot he neceſſary to extend and promote 
ä as a hays Þ been a 


"abt ana 14 An 
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of commercial Europe is an inexplicable enig- 

ma. The mercantile ſyſtem of England hav- 
ing graſped at and poſſeſſed the monopoly of 


the North American market, France, in the 


tranſattions which preceded the war of 17 56, 


manifeſted... the plaineſt jealouſy of our power 


in; North America: the moſt ill- founded jea- 
louſy, as experience has ſhewn, that could 
actuate a nation. The two countries engaged 
in the war upon a ſubject merely commercial ; 
and;it, goſt, between them, above an hundred 


: millions ſterling, the one. to be. driven out — 


228 * Tf 


Canada, and the other. to loſe, America by re- 
bellion. Is it poſſible that the rulers of theſe 


wo kingdoms, if they had an inclination to 
amuſe themſelves with expending ſuch a ſum, 
had ſo poor a genius that they could not deviſe 
the means of doing it at home, in the, encop - 
tagement of agriculture and arts; in inclo 


ſures, navigations, roads, harbours, the culti- 
ow ork eee marſhes. 1 pa: 


. | 1. 
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on the point of another commercial war, we 
had 


12 * E r A, 0 8 th j- 70 
had a greater trade to a _ Pings and 
5 in order to balance it, that kingdom was ready 

to expend fifty millions more. Then Spain 
takes commercial umbrage, at our ſettling 
with commercial views on a rock, the great 
products of which are ſeals and penguins; the 

affair could not coſt leſs than five millions; 
but that is a trifle in the affairs of trade For 
ſee, we are now engaged in a freſh career of 
commerce with America, and the whole houſe 
of Bourbon. Upon a moderate computation; 
France, Spain, and Britain, will each of them 
ſpend enough i in it to improve three or fout® 
provinces to the higheſt pitch of cultivation; 
which inſtead of ſlaughtering three or four 
hundred thouſand men, and leaving thriet᷑ that 
number of widows and orphans, would render 
@ greater number of families happy for life 
and leave a rich and increaſing legacy of eaſe 
and plenty to their poſterity: and all the 
laughter, . ruin, poverty and deſtruction, that 
is thus brought on the human er is fo 


the ſake of. Formmeree. SE” | 2 
Ir 1 was "the commercial ſyſtem that ſoundei) 
thoſe colonies—commercial profits reared them 
—commercial avarice monopolized them and 

commercial ignorance now wars to recover the 
poſſeſſion of what is not intrinſically worth the 

wder and ball that are ſhot away in the 
quarrel. The ſame baneful commercial ge- 
| nius 


L 3 INE hi 
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information I procured concerning chem, was 
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| him influences, France. ond Spain: 10 exhauſt 


their revenues, ruin their ſubjects, and ftagnate 


every branch of domeſtic induſtry, for diſtant, 
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Hur to. \ netutn be Ga ok com- 


mercc, and fiſheries of Ireland: (are obje&s of 


much. importance to Great Britain, and as the 


chiefly gained on the ſpot, and given me with⸗ 


out thoſe intentions of deceiving, which are 
too common, when ſuch ag are intro · 
5 duced. politically to: the world, I 


believe che 
reader will not be e at c my having given 
them a. Place. | ; ; 4 CYL FINN 


FLEE: | 
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"Tax general view Ne” the 9 1 have 


given from the whole of the intelligence, will; 

I I flatter myſelf, throw Ireland into that juſt 
light, in which ſhe has not hitherto appeared. 

8 The many erroneous ideas concerning the 
rental, wealth, and confequence of that iſland; 


with which every book is filled chat treats-of 
it, will be here explained. The reader will 
find the progreſs of national proſperity, its 
preſent ſtate, and the vaſt field of improvement 


which Ireland will continue, until it comes 


be every thing to Britain which the warmeſt 
Patriot could wiſh.. For ſo happy aà ſtate co 
arrive, e 18 wanting but his * © 


PREFACE » 
bey and cheriſh chat induſtry the 


1 bee eee deen eee 


groin ins ese bee whe li. 
ER I found, upon ſitting 


5 down to give an account of thofe cireumſtan- 


ces, not immediately ariſing from the huſban- 
4 dry of the country, that I was in want of many 
public accounts of trade, manufactures, taxes, 
Sec. not to be procured upon a journey; L 
was for fore time in correſpondence with ſome. 
friends in Dublin to gain theſe, but after 
paſſing near a twelvemonth in expectation, 1 
found it would be impoſſible to procure the 
neceſſary papers without going chither; T ac- 
cordingly went and reſided nine weeks 1 in chat 


eny, very buſily employed in examining and 


- tranſcribing public records and accounts, which 


enabled me to give ſuch a detail of choſe ſub- 
jects, as has not hitherto been laid before the 
public. L may, wirhout exaggeration, aſſert, 
that all theſe objects for want of induſtry in 
thoſe who have written concerning Ireland. 
have been treated in che way of gueſs, conjec- 
ture, and declamation, to anſwer particular 
purpoſes, inſtead of any detail of facts. Parr 
of theſe enquities may be unintereſting to thoſe 
tvho do not reſide in the country, but I am ne- 
verrkeleſs ſo much convinced of their import- 
ance to England, as well as to Ireland, that 1 
have determined to explain them as fully as I 
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thats by pieces were not unentertaini ng, they 
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b e the public, this caution: I have been 
roa. for. being tedious, but 15 profeſs, £4. 


ce t ſubject which I think (vainly per- 


ö and, in ſo detailed a manner, H 
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very indifferently anſwer the end, to ac- . 
bompliſh which, 1 _ e aeg ar _ kl 
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Hyszaxpxy is is an art ol hs 3 owed 
lech, to reaſoning than I believe any other. 1 
knom not of any diſcoveries, or a ſingle bene 
ficial practice that has clearly flowed from this 
ſouroe. But every one is well acquainted with * 
many that have been the reſult of experiment 
and regiſtered Observation! There is no peo - 
ple. exiſting ſo backward but have ſome good 
Practices to copy, as well as errors to avoid. vil 
To deſcribe both is to give. 4 chain of con- 
nected facts that muſt, in the end, prove uſe- 
ful to ſuch as will read and digeſt ther win 11 
attention and reflection: but I am ready to 
admit that this is a ſtudy very far from amu- 
ſing. The regiſters of ſuch journies, as Ihave 
employed a great deal of time and expence n 
making, muſt neceſſarily be exceedingly dull 


to thoſe who _ for Pleaſure : ſo diſagrees 
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bles of arithmetic. The flattering Circ 5 
of 8fuctelefu} publication” is nt tiurs pe 
nected. The preſent age is much too idle to 
— We that will not baniſſi 4enuye: n. 
ſingle hour. Succeſs depends on amuſement; 
The: hiſtorical, performances. of this my and. 
nation, which have proved ſo hondurable to 
their authors, would have met with a lefs-bril= -- 
liant ſucceſs,; had not the charms. of file ren+ 
| dered them as amuſive as a romance.. Their 
extreme popularity is perhaps built on rival- 
ng, not only the authors that had befdre treat- 
ed the ſame ſubjects, but Sir Charles Grandiſon 
and Julia. That this obſervation, regs al 12 
when applied to books of agriculture is ner ij mt 
mill appear from the very ill ſucceſs met with 
 by»wthors of capital merit, and the great ſales' 
that have attended the moſt miſerable . 
formances. The merit of Mr. Liſle's huſban- 
dry hus; in many years, carried it but into the 
ſecond edition. Mr. Hitt's treatiſe on huſban- 
dry has not been re- printed, and is very little 
knoun, yet there are particulars in it of more 
merit than half a ſcore volumes that have been 
ſucceſsful. Even the elegant eſſays on huſ- 
bandry of my old and much regretted friend 
Mr. Harte, have not been re- printed. Proofs 
2 3 more 3 be . that: the. 
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with all the facts they can ce in order to 
ampar x, combine, and draw conclufions from. 
them. To men thus ſcientific, too many facts 
can never be publiſhed ; and with ſuch, 1 flats. 

ter med. ſhall be readily: pardoned-for hav. 
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Harte, a Haller, and an Artbuthngt, I am per- 


fectly indifferent to the ideas of the "Ms 
Shirleys, Marſhals, and Wimpeys of the age. 
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many gentlemen on the Jour: ney to do it, I have 
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"2 68 the cireumſtances of Ireland be before 1 

« p thefe recommendations; and T beſie 
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chnrihg in from the cove 125 the cie Ang, and has an 
exceeding good effect; at one end is 4 pretty anti: 
n, with 2 fine copy of the Venus de Medicis, and 
| at "the other, two ſmall" rooms, one a cabinet of Pic- 
tures and antiquities, the other medals; In the col- 
lection alſo of Robert F itzgerald, Eſq; in Merion 
ſquare are ſeveral pieces which very well! deſerve a 
| traveller” 8 attention. It was the beſt I faw i in Dub- 
1 Before | quit that city, I obſerve, | on the houſes 
f 1 that what they called their twa-roomed 
one lng are good and conyęnient. Mr. Latouchie' 85 
K 8 Green, 1 was ſhewn as a model of this 
forty, 7 4 1 found it well contrived, and finiſh 
egantly.” Drove to Lord Charlemont's vil 
1 72255 near the city, where his Lordſirip has fer | 
2 pleafing | lawn, margined, in the higher, part, by a 
well- -planted thriving. ſhrubbery, and, on a riſing 
round, 4 bans queting room, which ranks very, high 
among em mol beauctkul 'edifices J have any wherg 

ſeen; it "has much elegance, lightneſs, and effect, 

| 75 : 50 Ee a Tl praſ pect ; the riſing ground 
| on whic 5 Fog Þ Lopes off to an agreeable accom- 

ö 1 85 0 f wood, | bez rond which, on one ſide, is 
| 125 arbour, wi „ here, has the appearance 


of a noble river ee with ſhips moving to and 

from the gapital. On the other ſide is a ſhore. ſpotted 

with, White buildings, and beyond it, the hills of 
Wiekloy, preſenting an out · line extremely various · 
The,gther part of the view (it would be mare perfect 

it che city, was planted gut). is varied, in ſome places 
La nab Was in in others, breaks of Ke Fe 
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which is 5 is new . and appears 


da 2081 


ton be excellently laid down ; the herbage, a fine crop 
of White clover, (trifolium repens), trefoile rib-graſs, 
 {plantago lancealata), and other good plants, Re- 
turned to Duplin, and made inquiries into other 
points, the prices of proviſions, &c. The expences 
of a family, in proportion to thoſe of London, arts 
as fue te tee 183 e 4 by e 
#4 MH 1 ace 
A in Dublin, I am able to ſpeak to a few points, 
| "which, as amere traveller, I could not have done. "The 


information I before received of the prices of living 


is correct. . Fiſh, and poultry are plentiful and cheap. 
Good lodgings almoſt as dear as they are in London; 
though we were well accommodated (dart excepted) 


for two guineus and a half a week. All the lower 
ranks in this city have no idea of Engliſh cleanlineſs, 
either in apartments, perſons, or cookery. There is 


à very good ſociety in Dublin in a parliament winter | 
a great round of dinners and parties, and balls 
and ſuppers every night in the week, ſome of which. 
are very elegant; but you almoſt every where: meet 
iz company much too numerous for, thd ſize,;of.,the 
apartments. They have two aſſemblies on the plan 


of thoſe of London, in F iſhamble-ſtreet, -and at the 


Rotunda; and two gentlemen's clubs; Anthry's and 


Daly's, very well regulated; 11 heard ſome anecdotes 


of deep play at the latter, though never to the exceſs 


common at London. An illzjudged and unfus- 
nn attempt was made to «eſtabliſh: the Italian 
which exiſted; but with ſcarcely any Uifey for 
hid ce winter; of courſe they could rife no higher 
than a comit one. La "Bagg ö 425 


9 o | , tana, 


Having, the. year. 1 2 Yu more than two 


DUBLIN. " 


ana, ena ill Geloſo in Cimento, were repeatedly 
4 ned, or rather murdered, except the parts of 
Seſtini. The houſe was generally empty, and miſer- 
"ably cold. So much knowledge of the ſtate of a 
country is gained by hearing the debates of à parlia- 
ment, that I often frequented the gallery of the houſe 
of commons. Since Mr. Flood has accepted the 
. vice-treaſurerſhip' of Ireland, he has ceaſed to exert 
his amazing powers: Mr. Daly, Mr. Gratten, 
Sir William Oſborn, and the prime ſerjeant Burgh, 
are reckoned high among the Iriſh orators. I heard 
many very eloquent ſpeeches, but T cannot ſay they 
ſttuck me like the exertion of the abilities of itiſhmien 
in the engliſh houſe of commons. Before IT conclude with 
Dublin, T hall only remark, that walking in the ſtreets 
there; from the narrowneſs and populouſneſs of” the 
Principal thoroughfares, as well as from the dirt and 
wWretchedneſs of the candille, | is a moſt ee 1 ddt. 
| puſting exerci _ 
61 A 5 
Jon ay left Dublin 25 "_ begebe 
Phœnix park, a very pleaſing ground, at the bottom 
'of which, to the left, the Liffy forms à variety of 
landſcapes: this is the moſt beautiful environ of 
Dublin. Take the road to Luttrell's town through 
a various ſcenery on the banks of the river. That 
domain is conſiderable in extent, being above 400 
'acres within the wall, Iriſh meaſure; in the front of 
the houſe is a fine lawn bounded by rich woods, 
through which are many ridings, four miles in extent. 
From the road towards the houſe, they lead through 
a very fine glen, by the ſide of a ſtream falling over 
a rocky bed, -through the dark woods, and on the 
ſides of declivities, at the bottom of which the Liffy is 
either heard or ſeen indiſtinctly; theſe woods are af 
e gent 
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6 LA\ETREESTOWN; 


— ood 6 neat the capital, g xetirs- 
ment exceed beautiful. Lord, Imnham and 
Colonel Luttrel have rough in the aſſiſtance of 
agriculture, to add to. che heauties of the place, they 


5 


1 have kept a part of the lands in cultivation, in order 


o lay them down the, better to graſs; 1 50. acnes 
have bean. done, and abqye 200 moſt | 


| rained in, the, covered,; manger: filled with ſtones. 


Tbeſe works are well executed. The drains. are alfo 
made under the roads in all wet places, with lateral 
hort ones to take off the water inſtead of leaving it, 
25 is common, to ſoak againſt the cauſeway, which is 
an excellent method. Great uſe has been made of 
lime- ſtone gravel in the improvements, the effect of 
Which is .ſo conſiderable, that in ſeveral ſpots Where 
it was laid on 10 years ago, the ſuperiority of tho 
afs,is now ſimilar „0e one a .. expect from a 
"Feld D dunging. n ener een nul 
49 1370 67 A On w den 
31 . the * has at Ss diſtance 
-fromithe.rgrounds a farm which he is bringing into 
high: order. His ditches are large, deep, and well cut, 


dnd he has made many drains. Lime he has uſed 
much, and experimentally againſt ſpots untimed, 


and found the benefit very great; the ſoil) à ſtrong, 
wet, ſtoney loam on lime ſtone. He lays 160 barrels 
an acre, at the expence of ſeven pence a barrel, and 
finds that it will laſt as long às the grawek For 
meadowy lands, he prefers it mixed with earth but on 
- tillage gravel. Soot he buys at Dublin for ſowing 
over vrheat in april to kill the red worm, for whicheit 
unſwers, und alſo improves the crops Another eir- 
cumſtamce in which he differs from the farmers, is 
eꝛutting ſtraw into chaff, and alſo in beginning to 
plough his fallows in autumn. He much prefers 
Ploughing with oxen to hdtles. The following par- 
| ticulars 


in the county o Dublm : farms about 100l. a year, 
more abbye than under, ſome to 300 J. a year. T 
ſoil on the ſurface a ſtoney yellow clay, x8 inches 
deep on lime-ſtone | gravel, with. ſome exceptioris 
of late - ſtone, rents about 11. 11s. 6d: from 
ros. 6d. to 31. 38. courſes moſt general, . Fal- 
low 2 Wheat. Sow T barrel, and get on A 
average 8 barrels. 3: Oats. © Sow 2 barrels, get from 
12 to 20, Sometimes 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Oats. 
4. Clover. | 3. Wheat. 6. Oats. They plough four 
t, on clover but once, lee their clover 


4 


e yea! through, No fain-foine. ' 6 75 ; Ga] 
waer potatoes in this ridgewny 7 ber besss, la 72 
ſurrowa 34. Cut generally 18 to 24 inches deep, in 
order to throw up ſome lime- ſtone gravel: always 

dung for them, 320 one horſe loads to an acre at date 
five or ſix to a ton, are ſpread over the ſeven feet. 
Lay the ſets upon the dung, dig a ſpit and ſhovel it; 
then dig another ſpit; and another ſhovelling; the ſetts 
la inches aſunder; from four to five barrels plant an 
are, Weed, but no hoeing; take them up with the 
ſpade, andb the crop from 60 to 70 barrels: all are 
planted for home-uſe,; but they give their pigs the 
ſmall ones, boiled; and they will fatten them to be 
ſine bacons but give ſome butter-milk, and a week or 
to before they are killed ſome offal corn. For fowls, 
boil them to a maſh, and mix with butter-milk, which 
fattens them excccdingly well. The priee of potatoes 
on an average 20d. per et. the moſt productive ſorts 
__arettheawbite kidney, and the white Munſter. Lime- 
ſtone gravel the general manure of the country they 
- Jay: g or 400 one horſe- cart loads per acre; it will 
laſt from 15 to 20 Years, 1 is of e 
lach Siο 192 14 | 9 Big. | nefit; 
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neſit; it appears "iimmediately : : the exepenos — 
11. 11s. 6d. per acre: ſpread it on the fallow, after 
the firſt plowing. They go much to Dublin for 
fullage of the ſtreets to lay on their hay grounds. 
Good graſs- land letts at 40 8. an acre; five miles round 
Dublin from 40s. to 10 l. on an average about 31. 8s; 
Mow moſt of it for hay; a good crop 20 load at 4 et. 
an acre round Dublin; through the county 12 load 
an acre. Many dairies kept for letting from 51. 158. 
to 61. 5s. per cow; the dairyman finds labour, but 
Shas horſes; enough kept him to draw the milk to 
"Dublin. ' On an average a cow will require, for her 
ſummer and winter food, an acre and a half, but not 
7of the beſt graſs.---Of that an acre would do. The 
breed the old Triſh ; the'Englifh' cos do not give ſo 
much milk: from 4 to 6 lb. of butter à cow the 
produce per week: the butter-milk ſells from 48. to 
6s. per barrel. A good cow ſhould give eight quarts 
a day, if leſs the cowman rejects her. The winter 
Hood hay. Very few ſwine kept, except by cottagers. 
Sheep they buy in june or july, and fel} them 
| until march; buy in wethers three 
- years old, at 208, and ſell then out bad x1's: 5d. 
„ut Five them hay, Plough with oxen four in Pl 
\plough'; but in goring, or croſ5-plotoingy ſix, and 
do half an acre a day. To 106 acres arable there muſt 
be ſix hulloeks and eight horſes. Plough nine inches 
deep at gering; price of ploughing, ſowing, and 3 
- harrowing, 168. to 208. an acre. Lay their fields in 7 
four foot lands. Keeping horſes, I: a year each. 1 
No cutting of ſtraw into chaff among the common 
farmers: the plough oxen they work on ſtraw. hey 
. have more horſes than oxen; put the latter to Work at 5 
chree years old, keep them at it tilhnine, then fatten , 
them. They break their ſtubbles in may or june. 
In kiring and ſtocking farms, t they v will, with ol. 
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10 * 254 4226.4 ee * 4. 4 
eee at, 3 3 x: 0:14 1 -S. 
4 Oxen 8513 Obes WT, >. 12,00 
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a e iv 0 NING” 
e e the firſt year 1 9.506 1008 
1.4, Man 41. and 1 boy 21: wages {6040+ 
I. Maid 2 5 + ien ace 
Seed 13 acres, wheat 0 | = e | 
- Ons I3 acres, | - „ TOOL Jiief 241546 al — Da 
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it For phi 0 of which he will run. in debt. 7 Land ſells in 
general, through the county, at 22 years purchaſe, 
Ful vhs three years it roſe much, from 1762 to 
17723 ſince that it has rather fallen. Tythes bre | 
compounded by the acre, Wheat and barley 58:69. 
Oats 28. gd. near Dublin 58. or 6s. Moſt of the 
people drink tea, and conſume plenty of whiſky-and 
tobacco Leaſes 3 or 61 years; many on lives, and 
alſo renewable for ever, Rent of cottages 268. to.gds. 
with a potatoe garden. No emigrations. The fe- 
ligion in general catholic. Labour through the yar 
rod. a day, about Dublin 18. A ditehi of fix feet wide, 
ftrye feet deep perpendicular, and two and a half at bot - 
tom, the earth all on one fide; 28. öd. a perch.” Fhtefh- 
ing and n — TIP Loc Raney 64%. 
| "Onto" 4d 7. " 
= ko. 
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gd voids; Ir Poisel. NH .£1012910 
* BxEA rolb of” 14 oZ. for nt Beet 64. Sk 
Biffter-milk' x4" 2+ 4 quart. — New milk 2d. a 
quart, <—Potitoes 1s, 6d. per cwt. Candles 5d! . " 
per pound. e "6a; —Fi ring WM 1 wi; 
3: On 1705 Das 1 To 85 . ie 
off m1 ei rr vnd 4 . 
ben ſite” 158, per 1000. Ben 1 oa 
Gs richer fallen in price in 10 years. —Elm 18. 4d. 
Bech 18. Soft wood 8d. Firs at 60 years growth, 
dene tem to one and a half of timber, and worth 21. 2s. 
Walling 1s. a perch, for labour of 7 feet high and 78 
Hehe thick. Building a Das if ditto « farm- 
ie and all offices for ann 201. 
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3 Luttrelſtown, I went to * 1 
hien Lord Harcourt had been ſo obliging as to deſire 
AT would make my quarters, from hne to view to 
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Tnslgg-s 03 * [24:43 1 wa ft; 
V 
"hls built an excellent houſe, and, planted.mu 
about, it, with the ſatisfaction of finding. that all his 
trees thrive well ; J remarked the, beech. ang laren 
2 to get beyond the reſt, He is galſo a good 
farmer. Cabbages he has repeatedly, tried, and uſed 


ann for fattening ſheep,, and; finds them 


much, better for the, purpoſe chan turnips.” Pata- 
085 he cultivates largely, not only. for family, uſe, but 
alſo for fattening ſwine ; boils them, and.they fat ex- 
. Ferdingly well, without any mixture gf, meal, both 
porkers and for bacan, giving them. oats. for three 
ecke at laſt. He has been very attentive, te bring his 
farm into ncat order reſpecting fences, throwing damn 
and levelling old * — new ditches, double 
ones 


2 1 I 4 0 O0 "#r 


ones ſix feet wide and five FOR with a large bahk be- 
tween for planting, m more effectually than evet I fa 
in England: alſo in hollow draining his wet. lands, 
Remarking in one of his fields under oats one Parts 
about an acre-incomparably beyond the reſt of the 
| field, T enquired into the cauſe of it, and found it 
ſown with an Engliſh oat, no other difference in the 


eircumſtances. / His ſyſtem of ſheep is to buy. ewes, 


in ſeptember, at 148. Gd. and to fatten both lamb and 
ewe, ſelling the firſt at gs. and the latter at 188. Phe 
wool is 48. They lamb the beginning of masck. 
Obſerving the legs being long, his man aſſured me chat 
the longer the legs, the better the ſheep ſold in Senithy 


field. A ridiculous prepoſſeſſion 1 but ao? ute 
inn Wiltſhire has K. {10 yh 


{16 9 aa ame ih of FE 


| nas 26th, breakfaſted with Colonel We | 
Cellbridge, found he had practiſed huſbandry with 
much ſucceſs, and given great attention to it from 
the peace of 1763, which put a period to a gallant 
ſcene of fervice' in Germany; walked throuy | 
grounds, which I found in general very well cult 
his fences excellent, his ditches five by ſix, and en 
by ſix ; the banks well made, and planted with 
quicks; the borders dug away covered with lime, 
till perfectly ſlacked, then mixed with dung, ind 
catried intò the fields; a practice which Mr. Marlay 
has found of very great benefit. He has cultivated the 
large Scotch cabbage for two or three years, which 
came to 16 or 15Ib. on an average, applied them to 
fattening oxen that had been fed on graſs; began | to 
give them in november; has had two and a half acres ; 
they fatten the beaſts very well, full as well as tur- 
j ess but did not hay er anſwered . e as 


. they 
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| they en in ndey to have them 0 Sed n an 

mmenſe, quantity of dung. 
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| 4 has ſown. der; year Fed et always had hm 
4 to 1 acres ; has uſually drilled them in rows, the 
diſtances various; but thoſe, which anſwered beſt, were 
double at 12 inches, with intervals of three feet, 
hoxle hoed, hand hoed, and weeded them, Prepared 
8 1 them by lime and dung; the crops fine, up to 
2b. a turnip, but on an average about 8]b, Ge⸗ . 
nerally fed beaſts with them that had had the ſummer's 
graſs, but with both gave ſome hay, and were very 
fat in four months, Continued them in the ſame 
| — for ſix or ſeven years together, manuring every 


18477 


cond year. It i is to be n * be * not changs 
the land, 
al wh Tr ) 


"2289 Yi 4 pear ops; ee 
eee tk the plough, a — 5 
five feet aſunder, fills them with dung, the ſets 5 
the dung, — with the plough, and: Rolex 
backwards and due the crop 28 barrels ke ere 
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Mg. Marlay has cnc this 1 fo ph, 
hi he ſows no corn without it. The profit excetd- 
ingly great, more than that of any other arg 
REDS) iron eg rn nt 07 n tn 215996 $65 
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"Yin much, mixed with earth, and found. aul 
fiigceſs from it, even on . Joh land. Burns at 
at." a barrel ; always leaves it on the ditch-earth to 
flack, and then mixes it before dung i is added, e 
IG "wy | DxAIN- 
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Has drained much in the hollow way, PER 
ſtones, and found the benefit exceedingly great, can 
cart on the wetteſt lands at m? dme . two W 
Nenn n the 1 e | : 


| Piovenine:! n TOA 
 InsTEAD of the common draught. of the country, 
he uſes often 'only two oxen in a plough, having 
many forts of Ploughs from Mr. Baker, and from 
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"From three Kerry cows, from the middle 0 may 
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to the middle of S e N be bad 241b. of LS 
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Tn Colonel favoured me with the following par- 
ticulars of the common huſbandry about Cellbridge. 
Farms generally. Ioo acres; the medium of the county 
from a20l. to Zool. a year. Soil various; ſtoney loaàams, 
gravels, and, clays, and. on lime-ſtone quarries. 
Rents about Il. Tos. on an average. Their courſe, 
I. Fallow. 2. Wheat, ſow a barrel and get ſeven. 
3. m n two nne _ get 0 I Oats. | 
Fils 1200% al r 25, . 14 
THEY nen three or 4 times bor wheat. 
Turnips were ſown in fields 30 years ago, but left 
off on account of the poor ſtealing them. Great 
quantities of potatoes planted in the trenching way, 
the expence 31. in labour only to plant them if done 
by hire, and 408. if for themſelves. The cottagers 
pay the farmers 81. an acre for the land ready dunged,, 
and they require three car loads to every ſquare; 
perch. —This great manuring ſwallows up not only 
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all the dung of the farm, but nine-tenths of that * 


the kingdom. They begin to plant in mafch, 
_ and continue to the end of may; moſt of them weed z 


the crop upon an average about 100 barrels,” at 58. 


each. They are obliged to clear the land by the firſt 


of november, when the farmer ploughs and ſows 


Wheat and gets fine crops. The apple potatoe is 


liked beſt, becauſe they laſt till the new ones come in. 


In reſpe& to other manuring, they uſe but little lime, 


depending principally on lime-ſtone” gravel, 300 
Gr loads to an acre; if taken out of a ditch on 
the ſpot, it coſts about 18 or 198. an acre. "It 


wille laſt five or fix years good. The tenants often 


lay land to graſs; but their only way is to let it 


cover itſelf with ſuch vegetables as may come, which 


#poft ſome land form a very good turf. Few cows kept 
for the dairy. They apply their graſs chiefly to fat- 
Enidzg cows; there is ſome good meadow on the 
river; and, in grazing, two acres will fatten three 
cows, beſides ſome ſheep and winter food. Flocks 
riſe to z or\400=they buy in wethers halffaty which 
are kept in the after - graſs till chriſtmas, then to hay, 
and ſell in february and march; buy at 18 to 20, ſell 
at 30 to 35. They plough with both horfes' and 


oxen, the draft four oxen, or two cπ n and two 


horſes. To a farm of 117 aeres ten horſes and two 
oxen are neceſſary. They plough five inches deep, 
and do one half, or three-fourths, of an acre a day. 
Lay their lands in three feet ridges.— The draft- 
oxen have hay when worked. Hire of a boy, a 


| horſe and car, 18. 6d, a day; two cars and one 


man 4s. 6d. In hiring and ftocking farms or 
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6 JOHN" WHYN! BAKER. 


A.rauMR that has Aa plough, a harrow, thres? | 
cara: four horſes «and fi cows, "with. Sol. in his 


pocket, will take. a farm of 100 acres. Ie N 
wheat 7s. for oats and bere 3s: for mowing ground 


58. Land ſells at 22 years purchaſe; has fallen-ſitice: 
17727 ons or two years. . Gounty-ceſs paid by tenant 


for roads 1s. an-acre, . Leaſes uſual three lives or 


37 years, ſome. renewable for ever. People rather 
increaſed. All catholics. Rent of a cabbin, and 


Half an acre of land, 40s. Building a new cottage 


rol. which, with half an acre, lets at 40s. for a farm 
of 50 acres, 40 to 561. Building a wall 10 feet high, 0 
x8 inches thick, and 21 feet long, 345. with mortar | 


_ daſhed 88. leſs,” oy eee 0 


© 2 
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> Wauxczrehrwugh LauglinBowkyihy cumcofthelay 
Mr: John Whyn Baker, to whom the Dublin ſociety, 
with a liberality that does them great honour, gave, 


for ſeyerab years, 3ool. annually, to make experiments. | 
T had the pleaſure of correſponding with him ſe- 


veral years melancholy it was to ſee the land of a man 
of ſo much ingenuity ſo ſoon after his death; and 


more ſo; to hear, with all his exertions, he was not 


ables tovanſwer the expectations raiſed of him. 1 
found what. I had ſuſpected from reading his ex - 
periments, that he wanted capital; without a ſuffi- 
cient one it 4s impoſſible to farm well: a man may ; 

have all che abilities in the world, write like a genius, 
talk like an. angel, and really underſtand the buſineſs 
in all its depths, but unleſs he has a proper capital, 

his farm will never be fit for exhibition; and then, to 
condemn him for not being a good Renee in practice 
as well as theory, is juſt like abuſing the inhabitants 


of the Iriſh * for not becoming excellent ma- 


1 | 3 
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nagers. Ne iden, could be More; uſeful, than that 
of encouraging ſuch. a man, as Baker; but A 
capital ſhould have been furniſhed 10 for bringing 
his farm into order, and when it was 1 5 he ſhould 
hayel hebn directed not to try any experiments; be- 
cauſe:thoſe trials were for the acquiſition. of know- 
Hedge in diſputable points; the ſociety wanted no 
ſuch diſquiſitions; ; but the exhibition of a farm, 
cultivated in a manner which experience had rendered 
_ Indifpptable.i in England or elſewhere, 


ou. 
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| Virwzp 3 the ſeat of A gmondiſham vu Ys. 

Eq on the banks of the Liffy ; the houſe is ET | 
ingz -but the wood on the river, with Walks throug] 
itz; is exceedingly beautiful, [ The character of the 
place is that of a ſequeſtered ſhade, | Diſtant view! Ws 
are every where ſhut out, and the objects all correſ- | 
pond perfectly with the impreſſion they were deſigned | 
to raiſe: it is a walk on the banks of the river, chiefly 
under a variety of fine wood, which rifes on varied 
ſlopes, in ſome parts gentle, in others ſteep 3 ſpreading | 
here and there i into cool meadows; on the oppoſite 
thore, rich banks of wood or ſhrubby ground. The 
walk is perfectly ſequeſtered, and has that melancholy 
gloom which ſhould ever dwell in ſuch a place. The 
river is of a character perfectly ſuited to the reſt of 
the ſcenery; in ſome places breaking over rocks, in 
others ſilent, under the thick ſhade. of ſpreading 

| wood. Leaving Lucan, the next place is Leixlip, a ſine 
one on the river, with a ſalmon leap, which, in a wet ſea- 
ſon, i is conſiderable. Then St. Wolſtans, belonging to 
the dean of Derry, a beautiful villa, which is alſo on 
the river; the grounds gay and open, though not 
without the advantage of much wood diſpoſed with 

Vor. V = judgment, 


js prot and werd. 0D e grins" leafs. 1 
1990 "boon W390 Apt #54 $, Ref Wo + IN 
Me. ConoLLy's,. 0 Caſtl&-town,. to whith. all 
A ve lers reſort, is the fineſt houſe in Ireland, and not 
ex kerded by many in England; it is a large handſome 
| edifide, Rau in the middle of an extenſive lawn, 
Allich is quite ſurrounded with fine plantatioñs dif- 
poſed to the beſt advantage: to the north theſe unite 
into very large woods, through which many winding 
Walks lead, With the cofiveniiente” of Teveral"ofna- 
- thited ſeats,” tooms, Ne. On the other ſide? of the 
Molke, upon the river, is 4 cottage, with a ſhrubbery, 
5 K düt ; the houſe” commands an tende 
günded by the Wicklow mountains. It con- 
fte CE ſeveral noble — On the firſt Loo is 
A bedr ganery; 80 fert Jong; elegantly Fttec up: 
AL ab rien . 0 [639/14 203429431 29777 at 4 
vr 27th, left Lort! messe and having re- 
ceived an invitation” from the Duke of Lale, 
paſſed through Mr. Conolly's grounds t to his Gr ce 8 
dent at Cartown, the park ranks among che fin | 
Ireland. It is a vaſt lawn, which waves « over Jie : 
hills; ſurrounded by plantations "of | great +, 
Which break and divide in places, 0 8 as to. give much 
Variety. A large but gentle vale winds throught Yo 
*WHbIE in the bottom of which "a Tmalf fttcam 1 
beben enſarged into a fine river, which throws : a 25 
*Fulnefs through moſt of the ſcenes: over it 4 hand- 
Ide ſfohe'bridge. There is à great variety on the 
hanke Gf this vale; part bf it confiſt 6f f mid nöpes, | 
part esp banks of "thick wood; in another place they 
are formed into a large ſhrubbery, very ezine 
Bere dat, and dreſſed | in tlie higheſt order, with a cot- 
| a tage, 


1 
1 | 
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pb; the — about which'is uncommonly pleaſ- 
ung ; and further on; this vale takes a ſtronger cha- 
_ -raRter; having a roeky bank on one ſide, and ſteep 
fopes ſcattered irregulary, with wood on the other. 
Om one of the moſt riſing grounds in the park is a 
tower; from the top of which the whole ſcenery is 
beheld; the park ſpreads on every ſide in fine ſheets 
of lawn, kept in the higheſt order by 11 oO ſheep, 
ſcattered over with rich plantations, and bounded by 
a large margin of wced, through which is a riding. 
F rom this building his Grace has another ſort of view, 
not every where to be met with; he looks over a 
great part of 60,000 acres; his own. property; which 
lie nearly contiguous around him; and Ireland is 
obliged to him for ſpending the revenue on the ſpot 
that produces it. At a ſmall diſtance from the pak 
is a new town, Manooth, which the Duke has built; 
it is regularly laid out; and conſiſts of good , houſes, 
His Grace gives encouragement to ſettling in it, 
conſequently it increaſes, and he meditates e 
ere Reached Kilcock, 


Fr 74 Fr ! 


15 


err 28th, breakfaſted with Mr. Jor ones of Dollet- 
"town, who was ſo obliging as to anſwer my inquiries 

concerning the huſbandry of his neighbourhood. He 

informed me, that the town of Kilcock contained fix 

great diſtilleries for making whiſky, and that all the 

_ waſh and grains were uſed in fattening either hogs 
or beaſts, generally the latter. About november they 
put them to it, and though quite lean, they will be 
_ completely fat by eaſter : thoſe who are more atten- 
tive than common, give them alſa ſome bran or hay. 
Mr. Foſter of Branchale, at ſome diſtance from the 
town, has a more complete diftilerys and fats more 
© beaſts than any other perſon, . 
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ry fea riſe from,;30; to AO cnc agen 


acre, except about the town, where they ate-bigl 
but. they, have fallen 38. an aere in five or ſix — 
The courſe moſt common. is, I. Potatoes; which 
yield 60 barrels an aere. 2. Bere ſown ind novem⸗ 
:berg, three quarters of a barrel per acre, the crop 13 
20F 14 3. Oats, 1 and a half to two barrels ſown, tlie 


produce 13. 4. Oats. 5. Summer fallow. 6. 


| — fow - three n _ 2050 I. Oats. . 

| Oats. Nie i i010 Nr rr 9 8 ant 03:81 
ENOTES Dig 8 AH int 
They plant eee en 9 er 
hut for this the land muſt be very good, or the. lay 


ld it is not eſteemed ſo good a way as on ſtubble. 


Abena give: 51. 5s. to 61, an acre dunged; for 
6 e and Geir nee are as follow z. 


r . 2 9 Y abs od Nichte el. 
Rent. - Mics Yi ALY ee „ten 315 0 
Digging and olatting.is in 201 e 
© Barrels of ſeed, at 58. mon 3 „„ ·»2 1003 
Planting and ſpreading the dung * — 
Digging and eee — 5 "430 4 
u 110 Sar ef od eg le fig nnd ——— 
on Meppen 4 tilgen 21 . ws, 299 
ne e e den 55 318 3 


eee ei llud art, avfby 
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uuys. Sixty barrels at 58.—15l. Conſequently, the prime 
keoſt to them is 58. a barrel, or 1s. 3d. a buſhel, 


Engliſh; which is an evident proof that this 15 tle a 
worſt mode of planting in the wofld. They have 


not dene taking them up till chriſtmas. - Lime- 
tone gravel is the general manure of the country”; 


it is Wund at two feet depth, and the worſe the 
en the better the W851 does upon it. They 


uſe 


o 
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uſe ĩt only tor ploughed land. A god drefing of it 
ceaſts 568, an are, and it laſts ſeven years: But few 
cattle or ſheep kept, for tillage has increaſed within 
twenty years very much, owing to the culture of po- 
tatoes, not to the bounty on the inland carriage of 
corn. They plough' entirely with horſes} uſe four in 
a plough, and do three fourths of an ace 4 day. In 
laying their wheat and bere lands, they are very 
attentive to do it well; if the ſoil is dry on broad 
lands, if wet, on narrow; and after it is ſown and 
harrowed, they go once with the plough in every furrow, 
and ſnovel out all the looſe moulds; à practice which 
ceeannot be praiſed too much. They are, upon the whole, 
in much better circumſtances than formerly, have fewer 
holidays, and more induſtry. Tythes are cmpound- 
ed. Meadow 38. Wheat 5s. Bere 58. © Oats 38. 
Leaſes are from 21 to 31 years. Rent of a cabbin 
and ſmall garden 40s. Building one 5l. A farm 
houſe and offices for 30 acres, 40l. I remarked, all 
the way I came, great n of men the 
Kabine and farms. Bee asg 


Ae in an attentive practice of 3 
has tried ſome experiments of conſequence. Pota- 
toes he has cultivated for cattle; and had, at one time, 
twelve ſtore bullocks keeping upon them they liked 
them much; and eat three barrels -a. day. They 
weighed 5 ct each; and had they been kept long 
enough on the potatoes, would have been fattened. 
Each bullock, eating one buſhel. of potatoes in 2 
day, and ſuppoſing him to be four months in fat- 
tening, he; would eat 120 buſhels a a good: Engliſh 
_ acre; ſhould produce, at leaſt, 480 buſhels of the 
| .cluſter potatoe, and would conſequently fatten four 

We 1. ſhould think this might anſwer. For 
ey tt C 3 Re his 


# 
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his barſes he oils the atatoess. | = 
with bran, and finds. — — en them 
without oats. Mr. Armſtrong of King's-countys. 
had 80 ſheep in the ſnow laſt winter, which got to his 
potatoes, and eat freely, upon which he picked 40 
af the ſheep and put them to that Food regularly ; 
they fattened very quick, much ſooner than 40 
others at 9 J er n en n Ae 
e 1 11550 
ge — 5 4 — . poor b en. land 
thatgrodaced. nothing, firſt by hollow drainingithe=- 
roughly, and then manuring with limeſtone; gravely 
which brought up a great crop of white and red 
elover, and — He alſo ſpreads this manure on 
lays he intends breaking up; and obſeryes that tha 
uſe of it is very great, for, when dug out of ditches; 
you gain at once manure, drains and fences, He 
has feen ſome of it dropt on a bog in carting, and 
whereever it ele in Aae n * ur white 


cloyere; 3-246 | Pe ey —* : 


| F ROM hence Ray the. road. to Summerhill, ww 4 

of the Right Hon. H. L. Rowley; the country chears 
. and rich ; and if the Iriſh cabbins continue like 
what I have hitherte ſeen, I ſhall not heſitate to pro- 
nounce their inhabitants as well off as moſt Engliſh 
cattagers, They are built of mud walls 18 inches or 
zwo feet thick, and well thatched, which, are far 

warmer, than the thin clay walls in England. Here 
are few, cottars without 2 cow, and ſome of them two, 
A bellyful-inyariably af potatoes, and generally turf 

for ſuel from a bog. It is true, they have not always 
chimmies to their cabbins, the door ſerving fox that and 
window too: if their N not affected with the 


ſmoke, | 
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ſmoke, it. may be an advantage in warmth. 

cottage fwarms with poultry, -and-moft of ho have: 
pigs, It is to the polite attention of Mr. Rowley, 1 
owe the following information. About Summerhill 
the ſail-is moſtly ſtrong ſtoney land on elay, but natu- 
rally fertile; He lets it at about 208. an acre; which 
is the average rent of the whole county of Meath, to 
the occupier; 3 but if the tenures of middle men are 
included, it is not above 145, T his intermediate te- 
nant, between landlord and occupier, is very common 
here. The farmers are very much improved in their 
circumſtances, ſince about the year 1752. At à rack 
rent, the land ſells at 21 years purchaſe z but accord - 
ing to circumſtances, | to 26 and 27. Wheneber a 
number of years purchaſe of land is mentioned in Ire 
land, it implies a neat rent, without any deductions 
whatever. | A courſe of cops "7 common heres 
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Page! | Wheat, the crop 6 3 2. Wheat,” 
Onts, the crop 10 n, 4. Oats. [F Clover. 
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Potatoes are e mich planted, the beſt band pads: 106 

32 ſtone the barrel. Tbe poor pay 61. or 61. 6s. "a 
acre rent for graſs land to plant, and 31. or 41. for a 
ſecond crop. rde are every where uſed for feeding 
hop $ and poultry.” Mr. Rowley has fattened worked 
- 6xen of five ye od is eight weeks on them par- 
boiled, with hay beſides. Much marle is uſed here 
. on the lighter lands, but for the heavy ſoils limeſtone 
gravel is preferred. In hiring farms the lower te- 
nants will take them of 50 acres, if they have a few 
cows and horſes, without : a Rig in their pockets. 
TR Mr, 


T4 


1051 TO a black turf 5 drive 
Fr __ I Viewed ft attentvely,” and am 
er, deer aft 12 bogs ks this, "with a fall from them 
- ralnihe; thr very tafily be improved into ex- 
: ehr ele "THE" Turface is Tovered'with heath 

about a foot” high, and Under that eight or nine feet 

Preis of puffy ſtuff, which when burnt yields no aſhes ; 
rf Adel He bög kürr ten feet deep cuts like butter; and 
utter that 2 turly lime-ſtone gravel. They have 
© Fd" at fobrteen feet depth; evident marks of the 
nißpſtugh'in the foil at bottom, alfo remains of cabbins, 
Aleds for Exttfe; mooſes horns, oaks, yews,” and fir, 
5 uopeing "2664 red deal. In working for fuel, they 
5 i115dig ut the black bog and throw the upper ſtra- 
bn tutte in its place, through which open drains. being 
»1ikeptz the'tutfs, as they are dug, are ſpread on it, for 
t dying. In many ſpots I remarked the vernal grafs 
gn eee auen 95 the holcys 0 lanatus ), narrow 


LETT. 


: ahi 9 ks on the —— of the maſter 
2:: drains a full. crop of fern pter is aquilina), oFpre Cut- 
ting ſmall ſurface: drains on the. bog, wy heath (erica) 
91 doubles its gromth. The expence ali, | drains 
in the bog ſix feet wide at top, ſix deep; and one wide 
bt bottom, is 8d. or gd. a perch of, 21 fret. The plan- 
+ tations and ornamented grounds at Summerhill are 
3404 1; el and form a very fine environ, ſpreading 
over the hills, and having a noble appearance from 
the high. lands above the bog. The houſe is farge 

4 ol handfome, with an elegant 'hall, a cube of 30 
1; feet,. and many very 9 and e apartments. 
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1 5 dy 18 5 * 
WENT. in ey e to 12 Mcrnihators at 
ow! » Pangan; Who is mg many improvements, Whieh 
he 


HAVE ou 


>; ke ſhetred me ; his plantatlons are extenſive,” -and he 
has formed a large water, baving fiye or fix iſlands 
e varied, aid promontories of high land ſhoot ſo 
far into it as. to form almoſt diſtant, lakes, the effect 
eue There are above 100 acres under water, 
and his Lordſhip has planned a e Fon 
” it. — me . 5 
— Jai 4 — left it it, rk the . to Sen the 
- country very pleaſant all the way z much of it on the 
banks of the Boyne, variegated with ſome woads, 
planted hedge-rows, and gentle hills: the cabbins 
continue much the ſame, the ſame plenty of poultry, 
Ten and cows. The cattle in the road have their 
fore legs all tied together with ſtraw to keep them 
from breaking into the fields; even ſheep, pigs, and 
goats are all in the ſame bondage. I had the pleaſure 
pk meeting the Rt. Hon. Mr. Burton at the caſtle, in 
whom I was ſo fortunate as to find, on repeated oc- 
0 5 ons, the utmoſt aſſiduity to procure me every ſpe- 
cles of information, entering into the ſpirit of my de- 
ow fig gn with the moſt liberal ideas. His partner in Slaine 
mils, Mr. Jebb, gave me the following particulars of 
the common huſbandry, which, upon reading over to 
= = intelli gent farmers, they found very little oc- 
hf cafic on to correct. Farms riſe from 100 to 300 acres, 
2 the foil, ; a ſtoney loam upon a rock, and lets on an ave- 
rage at 258. and the whole county throughout the 
3 ame, The courſes of crops ; 1. Fallow with lime, 
2 | 1201 barrels a an acre, at 7d. beſides carriage. 2. Wheat, 
ſow a barrel, and get 6 to 7, ſometimes 11. 3. Bar- 
ley or oats, if barley, ſow one and a quarter, and | 
get 13. 4. Oats, fow two barrels, the crop 16. Alſo, 


0 At fallow, 2. wheat, 3- — 4+ "Oats, 5. clover, for 
: | two 


1 e 


= 8 L. A IL. NI E. 
td ears, 6. harley. Another, z. fallow, 2- wheat 
zuſſpring corn, 4. ipring corn, 5. fallow; G. wheat, 74 
harley and: red ot White clover; or trefoile and hay 
ſeeds, + Another, I. fallow, 2. bent, g. clovef, 2 | 
Fears, 4. barley,” 5. cats. A common practice is, for 
| the farmers to hire any kind of rough waſte. land, at 
three guineas, or three pounds an acre for three crops, 
' engaging to lime it if the lime is found them; 120 
Parrels per acre, which come to 3I. 108. from gl. 9 -- 
leaves ſix for three years. They cultivate. it in the 
common courſe of, 1. fallow, 2. Wheat, 3» barley, 
and 4. oats.. : Turnips not generally come in, but 
farmer Macguire has 20 to 40 acres every year, but 
does not hoe them, he feeds ſheep on the land, and 
when ſows barley and clover. Clover would be more 
general, was it not for the expence of- picking the 
ſomes for mowing, which coſts ros. or 128. an aere. 
Sometimes mow. it once, and feed afterwards i the 
crops exceedingly great. A few tares ſown for the 
| hogſes. On the banks of the Nanny water, many white 
peaſp inſtead of a fallow, the crops good, and wheat 
town aſtor them. They alſo ſow beans about Kilbrur. 
Eo through the hole proceſs themſelves, and ſpin and 
weave it. From hence to Drogheda, there isa conſi- 
derable manufacture of coarſe clothy whichiis exported 
te Liverpool, at about rs. a yard. AtiNavar there is 
fabrick of ſacking for home dae e * 
weavers earn IS. a 117 at thefe n e 
£55614 >» ble i future need ahnt ara Wo. 
pe rwe are a Fan of m the cot - 
tagers take fand of the farthers; giving them xl. 165. An 
nacre, dunged. All in the trenching way, the ridge ſhe 
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beſt ſeaſon for planting the middle of april, The 
crop 64 barrels on an average, and che price 38. Gd. 
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Be * it appears, has the prime coſt of "the 
potatoes is 48. a barrel. Wheat is ſown after them, 
ſometimes barley; the. barley good, but the wheat 
generally a bad crop and bad grain. If this fact is 
accurately ſtated, I can only account for it by ſuppoſ- 
ing the ſoil ſo light as to want adheſion to be given to 
it, whereas potatoes act in a eontrary manner: for fat 


hogs they bail them, and at laſt mix ſome bran or oats; 


a hog of 2ewt.; will fatten in two months on fix bar- 
rels and one barrel of oats. Much poultry is alſo 


reared ee all: "A 1 | 


tatoeg. ne 


Waerz 1 5 bow = in and 4 
at Grange Geath, the ſoil ſtoney and overrun with 
heath (erica vulgaris] and whins, - (lex europœus) let 
dae the improvement at 48. but lets now at 208. 
They 


- 


ee W ſpontaneot 
gtbuth; fümmer fallowed and limed at 1 S barrels an 
Arte, ſowed wheat, and purſued the courfe-abovement 
| ved) the crops of odtsexcecdingly great, 20 barrels 
Aan are; of this land there were 2500 acres. The 
grrat maniire of the country is lime, which is always 
Kid on fallow ; they find the advantage of it ſo clearly 
25 to be ſten in the effect to an inch: but hen land 
Fot much out of heart, then the lime vit not do; 
Sud they lay it down to clover for ſeveral years eil 
thete is ſomerhing of a turf, after which it will an- 
wor well? Hollow" draining is generally uſes, even 
by the'comiion farmers, who have found by experi- 
Een that their lime will do no good till the land is 
nen: The fences about new-ineloſed pieces, and 
_ hoſt made in general by gentlemen, are ditches fix 
feet deep, ſeven feet wide, and 14 inches at bottom, 
with two rows of quick in the bank, furze fown on 
me toͤß, or à dead hedge of bruſh.” Good graſs fand 
Tor Cad lets for 3l. or 41: an ace; mow it all He 
bee tree tons of hay an acre” of” Bren TrHh toad! 
Many dairies'6f cows; up to 50 and 60, kept here för 
burter. Mr. Kelly, near the obeliſk, Drogheda! s 
300 con let zt F. The breed Half: Exignmh 
and half Triſh, worth 5 to 71. each; the farmer let 


theirs to dairy-men, who are common labôttfers, at 


La Piece; but if they won't eee quarts 
at a meal they may be rejected; a good one will give 
ten guats of milk per meal, the produce about 57. 
conſeq uently there is 208. a head profit. As butter- 
Wilk 5 che food of all the people, the number of 
UTP kept is very mall, it is carried to Drogheda, 
a lord at fix 1 a _ Oe cows » are feck in 
Pr | winter 


SLAINE I 


men pda alb are kept abroad in the day 
but houſed at night. They rear all the calves, wean- 
ing chem at ſix weeks or two months old: at a forts 
night they ſell at 3 or 4. Some, but not dairy-men, 
give them in rearing, hay tea. They fatten many 
cows, having much graſs; an acre to a cow. Swine 
fatten from one to two wt. Many are kept, upon | 
RY alone; and fattened: intirely upon that 
. Which is thought- to be a very proſita- 
ble al the. potatoe fed Fork much krmer than 
that on pollard. There is a great demand this 
year, many ſhip loads alive being bought up for 
England; and the price being good, encourages the 
breed incredibly. Many ſheep are kept, bought iq 
every year in autumn, moſtly evesz but ſome, we: 
chers, at 12 to 158. Sell the lamb, fat, in may qr 
June, at 108. cut four or five pounds of woo], worth 
$5. and fat the ewe to 19 or 208. profit 1. 18755 
head. Buy wethers at 20 to 258. ſell at 30 to 428. 
With a fleece, of ſeven, pound; in winter, they have 
hay, and ſome ſheaf oats.. No rot here. \ Plough all 
with. horſes, ſix: to a plough, and do an acre a day, 
working; often from ſix in the morning to eight Af 
"night, and firing, eight or nine inches deep. hey 
keep. 10 or 12 horſes to 100 acres in tillage,” and 
breed them all themſelves: the year's expence to 2 
farmer 5L each horſe; very ſeldom give them any 
cats. The price of ploughing 88. an acre, The 
whole preparation of a fallow worth 258. an cre 7 
and for barley 128. The form of lands, n narrow 
"ridges, three or four feet wide. They never break their 
ſtubbles till about chriſtmas; : the plough generally 
uſed is an imperfect ſwing one. In hiring and ſtock- 


ing farms, they will take 100 acres or more with 
ſcarce 
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ſearce any money; but mw 2 eee * 
eee $0176 | "1445 
n . 4 4 þ 
I Horſes at and A „ 46500 
d ee SIIIIIl. 1 6; 0 
22 So-] ↄ . 7 EET. » oa ie PR G 0 
6 Car; 3 31. e e eee ee 0 
2 Ploughs' , CC 
% Harrows | - ae Oat hee „ 7:3 13 0 
Notollers uſed VVVVVVC 
Harn 10s. a horſe 21% $60 
San is „„ 10 8 
* furniture. of I gg 
r. Back of oat meal! ee 16. 
Labeu: ſupplied by letting ld: to others Fs a oy 
for == 3 no ſeed, a as he pays the Pr e 
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Burton, gave me the following account, for 40 acres, 


ELSE * 2 


10 of them graſs. 
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10 Sacks s „„ „ de 4,13 5k; oe 80 
Winnowing ſheet 77 © NT o 
F > all 12h 24 pg fannt #3 7 
rs Acres oats feed, two barrels anda hal 8x: 
an acre - — . . , bo; 2 10 3 
4 „% ond a half, — 128. ut 0 
„„ Me =o - 20 160 
2 Boys and a maid ſervant 01%: een 
5 Proviſions 8 cwt. of oattneal | nne 
# Barrels.meſlin at 16d. 12 55 5 . 3 4. 0 
Wear and ter 1 os 1 ne % 5 5 15 
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| wirk this petite they fare no better than 
common labourers, and do not improve in their cir- 
cumſtances. Land ſells at rack rent 22 and 23 
Fe reh; ce; as well now as in 1768; the b 

2 1 in 475 2 did hot affect the purchaſe of land. wr 

County 'cels 8d. to 18. an acre; tythes for \ 11 175 75 
barley 58. oats 3 to 48. mowing ground 3s. 6d. no- 
- thing for land fed; and no ſmall tythes. No tea 
Ararik among the cottagers. Leaſes in general 3 31 
| years to catholics; to proteſtants three lives or 31 
Tears. Rent of cabbins 408. with a potatoe garden; 

if a cow is kept 40s. more. No emigrations. The 
catholic : exligion 8 80 among the lower claſſes. 
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21 CF 1 1 e 55 20d. a perch 
4:6: byug, 18. ad. 
r by 7, 28. G ĩðͤò l 
| Thing wheat. re:; — | Barley 84. et” 
Nowfervants hired... Women Sd. à day in harveſt: 
Ritz in the pr I leben s ten years, from 8 15 
and * to 8d. and rod. but RE work. ee 
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5017 Hirt of four cars, one mani and a boy 4 * 


* ; PTY th | TRIED 
ts ” Provigons. =P" h 
| © Bacon | 5d. | bread, Ad. Potatoes 2d Ka —2 CC 8 0 
Rofie, new milk 1d. a quart, 955 EONS andles, Gd. 1 
5 oo nny, ſoap dd. halfpenny ; fi of the. po ro. wu 
8 Turz and coals to a trifling Dine The farmers = H 
| bg. thei f ir * which they Arve to be deer 3 e 3 
| | DE : - BvrLDrING. BUS Ae: S067 20 Amt rc 
| | 3 per 1000. Elm 21. 108. to gl. a ton E 
| Fir l. Dry walls daſhed 28s. Building: à cabbin ſe 
| $51.” Ditto a farm-hoyſe and offices for -T00 acres 1 
f 


| day; 23 miles from Dublin it takes the whole week at 

to go twice. The price to go there 108. a Weck, 4s. w 

ö no expences on the road. The load fix ett. Ac NM 

k But Mr. Jebb has ſent 18 cwt;:to Dublin-with ro 

i one ate and not an e e _ Fr or 5 8 

cwt. often. IF * "Pm 5366 Th; rk rin 
EF PSY n + Pk 

In the — os — — abe. the daſtle, 15 5 1 

was.neceſſary to move a large 1 of lime flone, 2 4 | 1 

as the x way, Colonel Burton is burning ww * 

| lime. bf The Eiln, like maſt; I have ſeen i in Ireland, is. _ 

a very godd one. Jt i is in the ſhape of an egg: 194 feet deep, 15 

and ꝗ diameter in the ſwell; when new it burnt 400 bar- . 


. rels. in a week, each three buſhels; but as the lining i £ 2 
worn; it is now from 350 to 400. A ton of culm, 


which 


T5. 


which coſts at Drogheda 13s: and 28. freight from 


thence, burns 50 barrels of lime: Quarrying and 
burning the ſtone is three-halfpence a barrel, ex- 
pences in all 55d. and it ſells at the kiln for 7d. 
The ſtone is laid in in layers eight or nine inches 
thick, and is always kept ſupplying at top and 
ee . The mn * 1 35. ry 
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Kens er 8 has Slajine Caſtle, on 2 
Boyne, is one of the moſt beautiful places I hae 
ſeen; the grounds are very bold and various, rifin 
around the caſtle in noble hills, or beautiful inequa- | 
litles ; Of of ſurface, with an outline of flouriſhing plan- . 
tations, Undet the caftle flows the Boyne, in a 
reach broken by iſlands, with a very fine ſhore of 
_ on one fide, and wood on tlie other. Through 
the lower plantations are ridings; which look upon 

ſereral pleaſing ſcenes, formed by the river, and take 
in; the diſtant country, exhibiting noble views of -. 
waying cultivated- hills, with the caſtle finely fitus 
ated--in the” midſt of the planted domain, through 
which the Boyne winds its beautiſul courſe. Under 
Mr. Lamber's houſe, on the fame river, is a moſt 
romantic fpot.; rocks on one ſides rifing in perpendi- 

_ cular forms very boldly; the other ſteep wood, the 
river bending ſhort between them like a land-lovked- 
baſon. Lord Conyngham' 8 keeping up Slaine Caſtle, 
| and Tpetiding great fums, though he rarely refides 
there, is an inſtance of magnificence not often 
met with ; while it is ſo common for abfentees to 


drain "the ie kingdom. of every ſhilling they can; ſo con- 


tr 47 2 « conduct ought to be held in che timnari f en. 
which it Fg deſeryes. ates = 
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Jvxx goth, rode out ta view the country and ſame 
improvements in the neighbourhood: the principal 
of which are thoſe of lord chief baron Foſter, Which 
I ſaw from Glaſton Hill, in the road from, flaine to 
iDundalk«/;: Adjoining, to it is an extenſive improve- 
ment of Mr. Forteſcue's ; ten years ago the land was 
let at 38. Gd. now it is a guinea, which, great work 
was done by the tenants, and lime and fallow the : 
means purſued. Theſe. and other improvements, 
with the general increaſe of proſperity, has had ſuch 
an effect in employing the people, that Colonel Bur- 
ton aſſured me, 20 years ago, if he gave notice at 
tlie maſs houſes that he wanted labourers, in two 
| days! he could have 2 or 300; now it is not fo eaſy. 
to get 20, from the quantity of regular employment 
being fo much increaſed. I obſerved weavers looms 
in moſt of the cabbins : went into one, and the 1 145 
informed me that he could weave a web 65 or 66 A Lare Is 
20 long, and 26 inches wide, at 8d. a yard price, in n 
week. 34 to 3 Ib. of yarn makes it, which coſts 
b 34. per Ib. he and his Journeyman could earn 
7 or 88. 4 week by it. He paid 41. 4s for the 
| grazing Sta cow, à rood of potatoe garden and the 
eabbin They were bur ning ſtraw, which I forgor 
-to remark J have found very common where there is 
no turf: a moſt pernicious cuſtom, i it 18 i in fact what! | 
have often heard literally reported, that they burn 
their dunghills in Ireland. Paſſed through Teveral 
farms wich improved, and found great attention 
given to fences, the ditches + very large, and the banks | 
well planted. Lord Bovne's eſtate appears to be : 
very rich, and the tenants beyond the common Tun. 
The country is well wooded, and has an appeak- 
ance of ſome of the beſt parts of England. Walked | 


hoes Eo Maurice S fields; ; he is a, . conſiderable far- 
45152 9 10 mer, 


mer; buys his "NY cows in may from zl. to 61, "4 
ſells: fat, from auguſt to ehriſtmas, with 305./profit ; 
he has laid down a.meadow. to graſs with ſo much 
«care; that the expence was fol. an acre. In one of 
his fields he ſowed red clover, with the third erop of 
corn it failed, but an amazing ſheet of white cloyer 
came, which I ſaw, and was, indeed, ſurpriſed at 
ſuch a proof of the excellency of the ſoil, even under 
ſuch exceeding bad management; but not a human 
being that I have met with has any en 1 len 
ä re wWi th the firſt crop. | 19 4 


| | ReTunnING to $laine, dined with Mr. CY 2 
| viewed, the mill, which is a very large edifice, ex- 
cellently. built ; it was begun in 1763, and finiſhed 
in 1766. The water from the Boyne is conducted 
to it by a wear of 650 feet long, 24 feet baſez and 8 
feet high, of ſolid maſonry; the water let into 
it by vety complete flood gates. The eanal is 
$800 feet long, all faced with ſtone, and 64 feet wide; 

on one ſide is a wharf completely formed and walled 
againſt the riyer, whereon are offices of ſeveral kinds, 
and a dry dock for building lighters: The mill is 
138 feet long, the breadth 54, and the height to the 
_ cornice. 42, being a very large and handſome edifice, 
ſuch as no mill I have ſeen in England can be com- 
pared with. The: corn, upon being unloaded, is 
hoiſted through doors in the floors to the upper 
ſtory of the building, by a very ſimple contrivanca, 
being worked by the water-wheel, and diſcharged 
into ſpacious granaries which hold 5000 barrels. 
From thence it is conveyed, during ſeven. months 
in the year, to the kiln for drying, the mill contain- 
ing two, which will dry 80 barrels in 24 hours. 
From the kiln it is hoiſted again to the upper ſtory, 


from thence to a fanning machine for re-dreſling to 
| D 2 get 


* nN Ee 


get Hine ils; been And from thence, by a ſmall; 
fifting- machine, into the hoppers, to be ground; and 
is again hoiſted into the bolting mills, tb be dreſſed 
into flour of different ſorts, pollard and bran, | In; 


all which progreſs, the machinery is contrived todo 


the buſineſs with the leaſt labour poffible: it will 


grind with! great eaſe 120 barrels," of 20 ſtone each, 
every day. Beginning in 1763, for a few years, 


about 13, ooo barrels per ann. were ground, of late 
years, up to 17, 00 bartels, It may be obſerved, that 
this mill is very different from the Engliſh-ones; they 


not being under the neceſſity. of kiln drying or dref-. 
Gage: The expence per barrel, of the drying: in 


dbals and labour is 3d. and the waſte is 1- 20th in tha 


weight: but the contrivance reduces the expence 


of dteſſing to a trifle. The whole charge of manu. 
fuacturing the wheat into flour in mere labour, is d. 


ac bärtel, and the 3d. drying makes 18s: {The barrel 
. ſtone, 0 Ib. to * NE i of Which 41189 


IB. 21 wo mA made fu - Flour - Tho | £24: Bibs : 

wy 8 Sed C7 1 81 4 Bran | 113 11 ; 
iz „um e Tr Pollard 1 nonmos 

Dirt, waſte, grinding and drefing- — > nit 6 lb. 

On ers, of the year „„ 5 WE: 
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be waſte, is rea a OR eee the 
farmers ought to do) is about 3 be u barrel The 
Pollard Mr Jebb tried, for ſix years in giying te 
Pigs! Bought in Hores in Teptembery at 30201208. 
een And! put them to pollard-. gien wet, about the 


thickneſs ef gruel; it could have been ſold for 28. | 


barrel of 6 None, and im feoding, it did nor produce 


mort than od. a; barrel; pork + 188. 20. per 


60:2: | 6 0 8 cwt. 
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cr. ann more than pay the 28. 2 
barrel if pork was 408. per c wt. Tried alſo 'breed=. | 
ing, bought Berkſhire ſows fed upon the pollard, but | 
it did not anſwer better than the other method. A 
porle fed upon it was ſoft, and not near ſo godd as 
potatoe fed. Mr. Jebb thinks, however, that if het 
had had plenty of ſtraw for litter, as the ſtone- ard; 
foundered them, and clover for the ſummer food, 
that it would have paid the 28. a barrel, but not more, 
the dung being then the profit. The ſows. did ex- 
ceedingly well, and the pigs alſo in rearing. The 
corn is brought to the mill from all the country round 
to the diſtance of 10 miles. The farmers 1 it in, 
and leave the price to be fixed. The raiſing the mill 
and offices, complete, coſt 20,0001, has eſtabliſhed, 
in à ſine corn country, a conſtant market; and has 
preſerved the tillage of the neighbourhood, which 
would have declined from the premium on diſtant 
| carriage. The flour is ſent to Dublin, and the ma- 
nufacturing country to the north about Newry, &c, 
It employs conſtantly from 10 to 12 hands; the 
common Ones at 68s. Gd. a week, They ſow much 
eatlier, and the corn is drier of late years chan at 
Gi 3, 2 
Tux pariſh of Monknewton, in the county of 
Meath, lying between Drogheda and Slaine, nearly 
midway, formerly belonging to the rich abbey of Me- 
liſont (whoſe beautiful gothic ruins are in the neigh- 
bourhood}, eonſiſts of very fine corn land, and moſtly 
belongs to John Baker Holroyd, Efq; of Sheffield- - 
place, in the county of Suſſex; a gentleman, who 
baving favoured me before with excellent intelligence 
in that country, took pleaſure i in repeating it on oeca- 
i * FT "OSD Hon 


& | 3 5 NM GE WEU x. 
on of m y Laib tür. > Towards Mattöck bridge, A 
foil is a oo ht rich loafri, "bar the nofth Weſtern 18 * 0 
ſtrong ele ela E N The whole tate Had beef Tet 
ont to two or three 'corlfiderable people for 61 years, 
and they, underlet. itin the, uſual ſtyle of. the country. 
The leaſes Expired in 1 HO when Mr. H . viſited the 
eſtate, and found it bs i ill uſed a as it P bi could be, 
However, great rents were offered. E declined the 
propoſals, of ſeveral. confi derable men, to take the 
whole. to underlet at rack rents as be fore, knowing 
that the fame wretched huſbandr ry and poverty br 
continue if he did, although it would ſecure his rents 
moſt effectually. He was very well ſatisfied with the 
rents offered by perſons who would reſide on the ord 
fate \(dividing with them the profits of the middle 
man) and voluntarily engaged to pay for the maſonry 
and principal timber of farm houſes, barns, ſtables, 
c. He made large ditches, planting them with 
quick, round each farm, He allowed half the ex- 
2 'of inner fences, He provided an excellent 
Tir one quarry in the neighbourhood,” beſides 
lime-kilns on different farms, He built about the 
centre of the eſtate a very large double kiln, calcu. | 
lated to burn 1000 barrels per week. He allows 308. 
| for every acre on which 100 bartels of unflacked lime 
ſhall be laid, within a certain number of years, and on 
condition that the land hath a winter and ſummer 
fallow at the fame time. In ſome inſtances ] he allows 
408. per acre, \ which is nearly the whole expence, of 
liming ; and in ſome inſtances, u when. Tool. is laid out 


91 


PN, a houſe, he allows 500 O bol. but as yet no great 
advantage is, taken of his encouragement. tp. pgs 


He $ngeavoured. ta prevent, the ſcattered,, ſtyle, of 
building; ; to haye the barns, ſtables, &c. built round 


a farm 


oo o hy . hats. hh 
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culture, has conſidered the ſubject much, and w 
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fart . ard, and that the Howl: ſhould have a tory or 
floor above. Some objected, that a floor raiſed an 


| houſe. too high, and expoſed it too much: the eſtate is 


rather Iow as to fituation, and ſheltered by hills on 
every ſide, put T underſtand ſome conſiderable houſes 
are to be built! next year. The common farmers, how= 
ever, z prefer Hving on the ground, ſui rounded by mud 
wall have no idea of the chearfulnefs of large wins 
Joby” but let in barely light « enough to dv their buſts 
neſs through apertures not Much better than Ip. 
hole E Reittier has the encotiragemient” to lime beef 
taken 200 antage' of in the degree it might be e 
Keck. Mr. H. is an hearty well-wiſket to Treländ; 
and ready to embrace any ſcheme of * mproverent 
for its advantage. He wiſhed to make ſomt return 
to the country for ſpending the income of che ett 
tate out of it. Fe was ready to allow almoſt the 
whole of every expence that could be laid out on 


the lands, knowing the poverty of the common Iriſh 


reſiding tenantry, and their characters to be ſughy 
that they could not improve them as they ſhauld bei 
yet I, underſtand they are not much better fatisſied 
than, other tenants: and, the rent ſeems high. Tne 
farms were moſtly let at a time when the ſpirit of tak- 
ing land was greater than at preſent, but 1 it is far from 


an high rent for land ſo circumſtanced and ſituated, 


built and improved at the expence of the landlord, 


There is much! in the neighbourhood, eſpecially" to 
wards Drogheda, let; at two guineas, and three pounds 


and upwards, per acre. He i is a great friend to agri- 


, 8 


very anxious to introduce ſomething like this bel 


Engliſh huſbandry ; on his Triſh eſtate, bat that 78 fin 
at a | great diſtance. He endeavoured to break thiough 


the 1 cuſtom of having the nenn laid 


$4 ade 4.3 | waſte 


35 Df 


0? gene boſs ſome! mivantage; Mel; ce wg his 


watlitet cer le pen, the er bar pay Sf 1 
*y three! '6r four years pm ark l ot before Itdcan 

! broaghe'ints — condition. Good and right | 
e ares made through and atroſs (the: eltate d and | 


Ache landlord te improve; muff dofmuęl for the cHhun- 
af * Wye :2Norwithſlanding the 4trentm har” has Deen 
enges (of 
by ach + great quantity had pren planten, and W 


* dns Sa e 5 


up, but could not carry his point farther, than by 


giving great preſent advantages to the tenants, to in- 


due them to agree that the ckird part of ha. farms 
10 ſhould! nder be pldughed the laſt four or fe years of 
«the leaſe; : HT he ſoil is ſo good, that if uſed ever io ill 
aim thst timed It will recover; and there will be a very 
bed Hard, [© Necerding to the common methbd of 
„ Lealing lands ifl mafiy parts of Ireland, the country is 
Sonchrly waſte and unprofitable,” to the great prejudice 
bea ding ' ſeven or eight years in every 3 
-i Jeane der rad For the tenant, note r 


lch proper Clauſes; nor obliged to any particukiy4na- 
hw of te mature, pleughs up every thing and 


expiration of his term, pur- 
gaiflesths melt ruinous ſyſtem for the land, diſpoſed 


91 bridges built where neceſſary. Such à diſpoſttſom in 


doo cho eſtate, che young whitortarn' 


20 


ch 


degree moft tuxutiantly ) ſerye as Ipring ooch for; theep 


di aand other: cattle.” The eſtate is flow: divided inte farms, 
do tromeyb ta 150 Acres, and ler ih gerieral/for 37 years, 


cn ON find $58, cher acre; ſome part at ibu A final] 


ei aprt at 68 Phe lands are tytliecfres and there are 
1. Ing! ares pf gny kind paid by the tenants; txtept 


»:\:alfſeiments for making and repairingithe toads of 
dhe roy; -Whioh ſome: years. have” amounted to 


DEW WY | red, 


ww ett. a. ="*S hs. | 3 W 


- bt 15 


bach are always in the fields, there being ng ſuch 


Seid. 4 


god. per acre, and is laid an by ther — 
yd at the, alizes, xrog ei ris 308 bid. 4d. ay 9 


2611 0 of 21811 183. 3 ER Sf 2 ba 1:48 N 2653929 fy 18 N SEL Yor £ 


r i July: aſts: laftSlaine, taking therroxd.temnrds Kall 


% Called, at Gibbſtown,. where Mx. Gerard: has on of 
|; the moſt conſiderable farms inthe country. He very 
- Edi ſhewed.me-it, and explained the, management. 
His bullocks he buys in oQobex-at/201, each, and {clls 
them in ſummer with 40. profit. the cows in may at 
15 10s, and ſells. them before winter he N 
oßt. He mos 100 acres of bay for the ſhet 
Yocks,. and keeps good after-graſs, beſide: 
An bultdeks in winter haue nothing, but hay 38d a | 
in 
is country as foddering yards for Winter 1 | 
by 5 bullocks require three acres... The fields being 
2id generally large, a. proportion of ſtock is thrown, to 
a ebe Which. are, left to fat; but if any do nt ſeem to 
„five well, they: are drawn from them and put into 
tus: e better food: Ihe ſheep Mr. Getatd buys in oßgtaber, 


1 ofbne; years. ald wethets, at 258, he begins ta ſel]. in 
| april and by auguſt they are generally gone at ahout 


„ 388 nian average. Fatting, in, this manners he 
- 1 thinks moren advantageous than ewes: and; lambs. 
The winter ſheep have hay in bad weather. The 


2) beſt-eattle oe from Galway, Maya, and Noſcommon. 


fi „Mr Gerard, thinks, the croſs of the Engliſhibreed in 
395 .-reland has Jone;good, except in the hides, which are 
moch thinner from them. A good hide is worth 
>1 $a ing common from 30 to 405. O Theo of 
bis peighhourhood-is, moſt of it, a dry ſtoneꝝ laam, 
Which wants no draining ; and whenever:xed.cloyer is 
ſown and left, the white comes in perfect heets,,but 


to the ottoms ate ſtrong land. wet and bad. Alla the 


: v, HTO would do. perle wall r Mr. 


27 | Gerard 
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8 tried them 8 
pfctiee, Under the, boggy bottoms there Ne 5 


— eg — = 


ere 


ſtole them in car loads, + which wad him | 1 1080 : 


fine white matte; pf a ſprtil have not feen in England. 
it; is unger four: Feet of black bog, and. lies 1 4 ſtra⸗ | 


dum, T4 feet chick, of. blue gravel {it is always found | 


1 85 Wack, net che red bog; it cuts With turk 
A 3 Ute White buttet, but in the air falls 
85 A fand 0 wer fo appearance: : it is ußeemmonly 
|; id, and has a very 1. e e 


Icres, 5 1 ena ch e 5 Lays 2 07 r 300 
| hare = acre, and always on tillage... He has made 


nat SOV ered dra ins with ſtones, the effect of Which is 
8 11 5 bs hos his helds 5 8 1 in r the moſt 1 | 
ger Dy 


Go 
Fits On hs 


is. Jet. to Tito; A farm of | I 100 Acres 1 


2 & for Rocking Kc. a | grazing Farm of 1000 actes 
I. doeg z 3000. woul, doit well.” 'Copn-acres, are 
gam on here, which i is to let the land for 3¹. 1658. to 
Lan acre to the poor for three or four Ae wha 
A fow oats, but ſometimes WS. 3 9, 
"Ry acnzp Lord Bedtive's in the ei, Dre 
e country, particularly that part of it, from 
Which is. a proſpect « of his extenſive Woods. No 
7050 Told with more readineſs give! me eyery ſort | 
fin ormation than his lordſhi p. The improvements 


2 . 9 1. 


| 1 muſt be aſtoniſhing, to. thoſe who. knew 


place 1 1 years ago ; for then chere were neither | 


bulldhne, | „Malling, r nor plantations ; at prefeht almoſt 
| every 1 thing is created neceſſary to form a conſiderable 


refidence, The houſe and offices are new built; ; LE is 
{1 A large 


EVE ES 


| ige plain gone edifite,”” The body of the hönfe 
245 bert wing, and che wings egen 180. Tue nat 
is" 312 by 2 „ und 17 high. The füfbon of ths 
fame dimenſions; on the left of which is 4 dinin 
om 48 by 24; and 24 high. From the thickneſs'ol 
me. walls; I ſuppoſe it is che cuſtom to bülld wal 
| ſubſtantially Here, The" grobnis' falt "{grecibly” in 
| front of the*houfey to 4 wihding flafrow vale, Wick 
5 i Red Or de. where alfo is à Hver, WHICH LOH: 
Bective intends to enlarge; and on che other fide the 
lawn Ipresds over large extent, and is every whers 
bounded by fihe plantitiohs”” To the right, We W 
of" Kells pictureſquely fitusted, among globe f 
tres, Wich à fine wuving ebuntry and diſtant mund? 
tains z ti che left, a reh truct of cultivation, Te 
plantatioris are numerous; 'more thriving I Hawe 
whers ſeen; the larch, ſpruce, and beech, exceed the 
reſt, but the bark of all is clear, and chere canfot be 
4 better. ſign of a tree's health and vigour. His Lord 
mip tranſplants oaks 20 feet high without any danger, 
they appear to thrive perfectly well, duc e takes up 
a large rd of earth with the roots. He confirmed 
| What had been mentioned to me before, that che way 
to make our own firs equal to foreign, is to cut them 
= June, and directly to lay them in water for three, or 
ur months. This was done by his father 35 years 
ago, and the buildings raiſed of them are now fully 


equal to thoſe built of Norway fir. Beſides theſe 


| : Au 8 Jus plantations, conſiderable manſion, and an 


incredible quantity of walling, his lordſhip has walled 


. in 26 acres for a garden and nurſery, and built fix or 


ſeven very large pineries, each 9o feet long. He has / 
built A farm-yard 280 feet uy e with . 
offices s of y various kinds. | nods 


: * « » LEED  - L 
9 y J - b 4 ny 
9.371 | ES His 
2a * 


„ EAA DDR. 


Aigen We bares mes but improving the 
lands about the: houſe for beauty, and for preſerving; 
the pladtations; if let, they would be deſtroyed.! 
Ocherilands he-keeps: to bring into order fof re-let=- 

ting. He applies his graſs to fattening cows, which 


| he buys in may, from 31. 158. to 41, ros. and in five 
c ſix months ſeils them, with 35s: or 40s. profit. 


His: mules are 16 er.1p hands high, and be finds 
tham-of.jvcompanable uſe: they are in their prime at 
ad years old, and. good even at 353 be has had them 
10 years, and in that time, with the work they; have! 
doney would have ort out three ſets of | horſes; be- 
ſides being kept upon leſs food. Of hay be gets 17 
ornad load an acre of 4 ct. In the breed of bis: 
cattle, Lord Bective is very attentive : he ſent : into 
Craven fox a prime bull, and got one, which coſti gi 
guineas at a year old, and is indeed a very fine: beaſt. 
This is the breed, which from much experience he 
prsſers, as. Well for milking as for fattening. The 
Halderheſs.he, has tried, (having a fine bull, ef i,) 

but is Jetermined to have nothing more to deo with. 

m the Heſh-is black and coarſe; and though: 


they give more milk than the others, yet it will, nat, 


make a quantity of butter proportigned, The com 
mon cow of the; e N 5 good 88. any, far mere 


PEI. pn l oy, 04 Dablvibs 1 110 T4 ** 


Ar L Lord Bede, 8 gates are iron, which coſt im 
15 
85. and as wooden ones. come to + oh 2s. he finds 

: RN rreateſt improvement. n his. "tillage age 'h 


rachice of the country, TER is, 1. Fo al- 
kg Irs we | 


N 2 


3. Oats. 4. Oats, b ut does 160 
take the Haft crop of oats. He limes 160 batrels 


tak 


acre 8 © Ws: Hallow,. but ü the common quantity is only 
baile 


'fo, 


EAD ORA 48 


Jailbyaucdbe'er which, and better hi ſbandryz l 

10 bartels an acre of wheat, and 20 of bag -white! 
the common ©rops are ſeven, of the one, and vp Uf 
other. Marle he has found an excellend manure for 
a WG 15 55 5: Mig eig 2877 271 ; ft; 


2 


Ivf i bo ; de iis ton ven r nd od 

Tur Ea one * 10 e neigh bobihot 208. Of 
the whole county 188. 6d. Land fells- ut 21. year 
purchaſe at rack rent. The cottars plant ar quand! 
tities of potatoes, giving for rent How 108. The cr 
from 7o to 100 barrels. This dulture has increuſed 
20 fold within 20 years. All the hogs in the eounttÞ 
are fattened on them half boiled. In July, auguſt! 
and ſeptember; they have great numbers '6f Con 
naught labourers; they are called ſpalprens © pati 
Irjſh;/is a ſcythe, and peen a penny; that isa mower” 
fat a penny 2 —_ 2516 nag gs b y age & 2B 2EINLITY 


of S9n9119QRK9 1054 ? | ond 913 21 aid T 


- 


7 - form! Reels Ne was oné che gener 
improvers 1 have heard of. Ile bought 167886 
Acres of bog and rough land in the cout) ef Ca | 
mch of it at che rent of only 20d. in "cre I 
dfalndd and irnproved the bog, though à red obe, 
divided it] and brought It to be fuch good and, at 
it is W 159" an dere; part of it was dry . 
which he divided by walls. Ale 


2 


to, Yrucktown, the ſeat of Barry Barry, Eſq; = 
Was fic not fortunate enough to find him at hom 
could only oblerve in general, that he bed a 
law vn very. well laid down to grafs, and had made 12 
5. lake with | ſhrubbery on the banks of it. 
bout this neighbourhood all the good land is ap- 

you 


15 * took _ leave of Lord Bective, * we 
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. ki 8 to 286. an acres 


the, reſt 205. But towards Fore I paſſed by much that 


was greatly inferior, for when laid down, (that is 
Jofe to itſelf). no White cloyer, or very little came, 


And it ſeemed: quite e yet chis I found was 


* 


ut 14 or 158. I obſerved here that the cottars * 
ot ly We well cloathed as hitherto. 3 1 


nahi Pieckenbd Wal, h Sant 


1 with much old wood about it, where Lord Longford 
Teceived”” me wi th the moſt friendly attention, and 


ave me ver valuable information. For the follow- 


ns 5 par icu rs of the neighbouring Huſbandry 1 am 


©blig ged to him. Farms riſe from 20 to 100k. : a year, 
general 60 or 80l. but few! arger. | The ſoil heav 

5 il eight, or nine inches deep upon from 12 to ; 

7 5 of yellow till, under which, lime-ſfone gravel 

10 fe ect deep on rock, alſo dry ſound gravel, lets 


ag I 5 to 208. Average rent of the county of Weſt⸗ 


5 
meath, excluſive of waſte, 9s. including i it 78. [4 he 
courſes ol of crops. moſt « common: * 4 119 — 1118 8 3bid : 
25rd + 137 on HE 53, 44440 T9 £4 3A * 96:3 Is A 
a Potatoes, 1. Potatoes 
2. Bere n 
fs 3 Oats 3 3. Oats, ; 343 
4+. Oats 4. Oats 
5: * 5. o 


. 117 9610 


MI oats 1e if the land will "Rr 8. pe rg till they 
do! not get three barrels an acre, and then leave it to 
cover itſelf, 75 Among the better farmer; 1. F allow 
ured with lime- ſtone gravel. 77 Wen or bere. 
| 3-( Ou, + Nene. | | 


3 a | $4 2 . 


Tazy 


5 > . 8 
* 84 + 
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91 Tarn ſow one barrel of wheat, and get eren per 
acre; ſow one And a half of here,” and get 1 or 36; 
of gats one and a half, the erop 10 of I Nat firſt, 2nd 
decreaſes every year till nothing but weeds, The  cottars 
all for flax on patches of land, dreſs. and ſpin it, it is 
Wopyen in the country for their own uſe, beſides ſome 
Told i in yarn. The! little farmers keep no theep., The 
chief improvements of waſtes are the bottoms ad- 
Joining to the bogs, which they d drain and. Cover ith 
rayel or earth, that produce XC % 
other way of layi ing land to graſs, than ſowing | 
clover, and leaving i be.” Mea lows for the year let N 
3.5 to 41. an acre, merely for the hay, upon which 
ey get 10 load an acre. Graſs moſtly appliec to 
fattening cows, which they buy in may at 41. and 
fell in november at 61. one acre of good land will fat 
them, but if not good one and a half. Milch cows 
give two or three gallons of milk a day, and yield; 4.08 
Produce per year by butter and calf. Fed in winter 
with" bat- ſtraw, and hay. An ox hide, if it TE 
Abolb. zd. per Ib. if not, ad. halfpenny. A 
hide 2d. halfpenny if above Gol. if leſs, 2d. 
than they were. The tillage is all done with horſes, 
uſe fo in plough, and ſtir better than half an acre 
a day. T Tue price with harrowing 10s. an acre. The 
depth ſix inches for winter corn they lay the lands in 
round ridge8 four or five feet broad. Keeping a horſe 
the ſummer at graſs 11. 108. The hire of a car, * 
and driver, Tod. a day. 
farms, they will take one of 50 acres, without any 
thing but four horſes and fix cows, depending for 
F664 upon What they bring; for labour upon them- 
Sees and the cottars that come with them; and 
make none or ſcarcely any profit. Land ſells at 21 
yearg, purchaſe rack rent; rents have fallen 25 per 
"I | | cent. 


8 


= Cent. 4 0 70. In 


. 1 
. q 8 f 1 5 * N * * . | 
MACK E NH A M 
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7768, 1769, and 1770, they 
fe much above hal value. Tythes are com- 
{ wheat, bere bere and barley 78. oats 58. l 


28. ſheep 3d. No tea drank. Safes common. axe, 
31 years to catholies, and three lives to proteſt 
reat part of the country let to middle men, "who 
relet'it to ſub-tenants; generally with a profit greater 
an: they pay the landlord. Carry their corn to the 
mill. of Carrick five miles off. Rents of 'cabbins 20 


' t0:255. with a rood of ground, if land with it, which 
is generally the caſe, they pay 308. an acre. For 


grazing a cow 258. and for a horſe-30s. No emigra+ 


tions. Twenty to one of the lower people roman 
n * og tf ERS. | 21 6.9% 


Exrxcx of building a cabbin 408. and Leu « 
of Fd acres 51, They will hire farms and take all 


che buildings upon themſelves. Bott cottars and little 


farters are in a worſe ſituation than they were 2 
years ago. All of them have turf for firing, and one 


weck s lahour in a year will ſupply:a cabbin. Cut- 


ting turf 3d. a kiſh or cubical yard. A ditch fix feet 


wide, and five deep, 20d. In burning lime, a kiſh of 
r Sells-at che kiln at 7 


8 * 2 . n $475 2 
e Lord Longford 5 farms i in FUN country. a are. 
the ee, : Mu TY 
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nder and, = th; will let to the) Dor at 5, 
or potatoes. Very good old "graſs, without any n mas 
— 41. 48. and as much mote for the ſecond: year ear for 
Hae! after that, would yield 3]. for oats, and they will 
give 51. for dunged ſtubble, for potatoes. The. ex- 


| peneee, pet acre, as follow: 3. 


A 7 i Vent, 


10 KE NH. 


| n g 112 5115 Ad, DIEqTT et 996 213.5 2 61 ages 9 
hs Rea. Ani 70 1 8 11 399! d 75 5 © | 


by - Four berrcla af k, a0 Pa: 0 ip High og 0! 


The why gp Boas N kame cot 28. 6a. of B 3 
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ere 


F py called here, partially drained 10 or 12 ear 880, 
ſome 'of it tolerably dry: other, parts ſo wet, that a 
beaſt can ſcarcely; venture on: it with ſafety. One 


O * ty 5: 
part is a reddiſh bog, three feet deep, which 12 years, 


= was burned a foot deep, and at the ſame-time 
en drains made ten feet wide at top, and ſeven 
ep, the bog being formed by the drains into* Beds 
2 feet wide. The ſpontaneous” rubbiſh” heath' 
chiefly; which is now coming faſt again, but it "never 
Hab been eulrivated'; where the fires were made are 
ſpöts of ſine white clover. This land at preſent 
would let for nothing, but it is highly impropeable- 
His Lordſhip Ras had two actes and an half of tur- 
nips on it, ry the crop was exckedingl y gecd: he 
has always remarked in burning; that Wherever there 
were many aſhes, there are ſure tobe good turnips. 
Phe two acres and an half kept ſevem bulloeks rach 
Scwt. and ſixty ſheep, three months. - On four acres 
of the ſame ſort, he has now a crop of turnips ſown ; 
it was.drained ten years ago. This ſummer he dug it 
over, leyelled it, and burnt; the ſpit in great heaps:; 
this digging coſts 31. 108. an acre; the burning 11; 


175 he reckans ros. in ou SI. an acre, which-expence 
= 2-9 To 
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Tonb Longferd Ys ould e black bottom land, [abit 0 


It was harrowed: with bullocks, which, with ſeed; 


it will cover again with, heath 0 e e the 


YE FP a * N — ; VWs. * 
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be knows eres is repaid by the turnips. In 


harrowing, if a bullock in a ſoft plate finks in; they 
flip the harneſs off, and ſet the others to drag him out 
by the horns, fixing the rope round the horns as in 


hoiſting an ox into a ſhip. | I remarked, upon this 
boggy bottom, a ſmall plantation of Scotch firs, which” 
do very well, but larch better. Willows do not 
thrive. - A gentleman incloſed and drained four acres, 


which he planted with them, and they. ſhop away for 
four years, but then all died. They do, however, 
very well in the turf itſelf, if the upper ſurface of 
ſpunge is cleared away. In improving any bogs, 
Lord Longford thinks the tillage ſhould be renewed 
alternately with graſs every fix or ſeven years, or 


i In 


beſt way. 1 22 


5 7. 71 


75 des FRONT has tried eh ſeveral. times} 905 
he finds that while they laſt they are better than 
turnips, but prefers the latter on account, of the 
ſhort, duration of the former. Limeſtone, gravel he: 
has, tried on a large ſcale ; lays 1000. loads an acres: 
at 11108. expencez if it is in the field. Tha effect 


is prodigidus wherever it is laid. On à bare rocky 


ſpot. in the front of the. houſe, where the earth had, 
been cleared aways and there was no vegetation but 


of weeds ; ſome gravel was ſpread, and it brought up 


an exceeding thick coat of white and red ee IE 


nee! in an moſs: 367 pal 


A 70 $447 & a To 
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© Jury! 85 . Longford: 5 me 110 Mr: 
Marly, an improver in the neighbourhood, - who 
has done great things, and without the benefit of 
ſuch leaſes as proteſtants in Ireland commonly have. 

He rents 1000 acres; at firſt it was 200. an acre, in 
9. — E 2 le the 


$ ; 
Fel! 
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- the next term 56. or 2501.” 2 year; and he now 2 


8g0l. a3 ee ee eee ene 


tain-land ; the ſpontaneous growth heath, & c- he has 
improved, 59 acres. His method has been. to grub 
up the heath, and then to ſummer, fallow it, and to 

manure with limeſtone grayel 1400 load an agre, at 


5 the enpenes of 21. 28. dien bie de ma have or 


bere, — 12 to 158 way After which os 


fallows again, and finiſhes the ſecond or third courſe 


with red cloyer, ſown with barley or oats after wheat. 
If this takes very well, he leaves it to turf itſelf, 
White clover. comes as faft as the red wears out; 5 


| for the ſirſt four or five years it ſupports only theep 4 
but as it improves, which it does very faſt, he grazes 


it with black cattle. Lime he has tried inſtead of 
gravel, 160 barrels an acre at 18. but it did not bet- 
ter than gravel at one-fourth the expence. In 
gravelling, the beginning of the pit is good for no- 
ching; the deeper it is dug, it is ſo much the better. 
EK Win not do twice, but will laſt 8 crops, with. 2 
fallows. Juft ſuch an account would be given of 
marle in Norfolk, if they practiſed ſo bad A courſe 
of crops. Any manuring with ſo powerful an alcaly 
# mat le leaves the ground after an exhauſting courſe 


of crops, in much worſe order than it found it. 


Would but the Iriſh farmers purſue the Norfolk 
cyſtem, of never letting two erops of white corn 


come together, they would not then find their gravel ” 
exhauſted in eight crops ; it would probably | laſt 


20, and i in that management they might gravel again 
aud again. He has the white light mazle under 


boggy bottoms, and has uſed much of its but a 


not t Ant it er ſo wor as 1 
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eis It tht fattening his wether ſheep; 


he buys in october at 308: or 328. each, begins at 
chriſtmas to feed them with bran and oats, one 
quart of each per diem, and continues it three mofiths: 
Has ſold at 3E 58. wut on an average at 408. This 
ne thinks better and cheaper than turnips” which 
he has tried; but finds too dear in the expence bf 
Haig, 'an& if fed in the field, thinks half of them 
Tot; tie yr af $5. bd. a bartel; the bran at 18. 
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85 . i wich! regret k heard that the rent of a man 


o Had been fo ſpirited an improver, ſhould be 
et o exceedingly, He merited, for his, lite, the 


- 


| returns of his induſtry. But the cruel laws againſt 


che roman catholics of | this country, remain the 
marks of liberal barbariſm. | Why ſhould not 
the induſtrious man have a ſpur to his induſtry 
whatever be his religion; and what induſtry is to 
be expected from them in a country where leaſes for 


lives are general amongſt proteſtants, if ſecluded 


from terms common to every one elſe? What 
miſchief could flow from letting them have leaſes 
for life? None; but much good in animating their 
induſtry. It is impoſſible that the proſperity of a 
nation ſhould have its natural progreſs, where 
four-fifths of the people are cut off from thoſe ad- 

E 3 | vantages 
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vantages which: are heaped: upon he, < dyninerin 


ariſtocracy,of the ſmall remain der. yi agt 


—_ 29365 16912 e j err Em t bang mont 


Is. conyerſation Wich Lord Lopgford,. L. made 


many inquiries F the ſtate of the lower 


Claſſes, , and found, that in ſome reſpects they were 
= good circumſtances, in others indifferent; they 


ave,, generally ſpeaking, ſuch plenty of potatoes, 
as always to command a bellyful: they have flax 


enough for all their linen, moſt of them haye a cow, 


and ſome two, and ſpin wool enough for their cloaths; 


ol] a pig, and numbers of poultry, and, in general, 
he complete family of cows, calves, hogs, poultry, 


and children, pig together in the cabbin. Fuel they 


Fly in the utmoſt plenty; great numbers of families 
are alſo ſupported by the neighbouring lakes, which 


"abound prodigiouſly with fiſh; a child with a pack 


Teeſe and a crooked pin, will catch. 28. .. 


ee of the Eds about a ri ht to the 10 Lig 
h, there is pike upwar $ of, five f fee 


bream, , Kind, trout of rolb. and as red as eng 
-and fine eels ; ; all theſe are favourable £ irep mitances, 
14585 and healthy | 
families among them. ' Reverſe the medal: they are 
Ill cloathed, make a wretched appearance, and, what 
is worſe, are much oppreſſed. by. many dot: mike 
them pay too dear for keeping 4 cow, horſe;"&c. 


and are very conſpicuous in the numer 


They have a practice alſo of keepifg accoiints'with 


thde labourers; contriving by that means, to let the 
Re mh have very little caſh for their yent's 
work. Fhis is a great oppreſſion: farmers and 
gentlemen keeping accounts with the poor is MA. 


cruel 


8 7 
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*StightHhever to go; and when he has worked qt 
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OY To many days Work ber 4 eabbifaale 
many for a potatoe garden -- ſo many for keeping a 
horſe and ſo _ for a cow, are clear accounts 


Winch a poor man can underſtand. „ büt farther it 


this, the reſt eat punctually to be paid him evi 
\ laturday night. Another Cifcütmſtante mentioned 
was the exceſſive practice they have in general of 


* pilfering. They ſteal every thing they « can lay their 
hands on- and 1 ſhould remark; that this is” an 


 xccount” Which has been very generally” given "me : . 
all' forts" of fron; hinges, chains, locks, keys, Ke. 
tes Will be cut in pieces, and conveyed away 
in many places as faſt as built; trees as big as 2 man's 


body, and that would require ten men to move, 


"one i in 4 night: Lord Longford. has had the new 


| Wheels of a" car ſtolen as ſoon as made. "Good ſtones 


dit of a wall will be taken for a fire-hearth, Kc. | 


uph 4 breach is made to get at them. In "Hort, 


is, and even ſuch as are apparently of. 20 


"Uſe te to- them---nor i is it eaſy to catch a, thief; "i or 
_ never carry their ſtolen goods home, b 
g-hole. | Tu rnips ; are ſtolen by..car car 


50 


5 


ſome 15 ry > + * MED: 
an the « ears "of . two acres of wh 5 in 
nigbt. 5 In ſhort, their pilfering ant ſtealing is a 


0 nuiſance! i [How far: it is owing, to the oppreſ- 


EIT RC 


—_ how. far to the conduct of the gentlaway and 


farmers, and how far to the miſchievous diſpoſition 
of the people themſelves, it is impoſſible for a paſling 
traveller to. aſcertain, , I am apt to believe, that a 
better ſyſtem of la-] and management would haye 
9 e They are much een than 


K- 2 Te d; * 4 4.4 py ante 4 237 9 $ * -;: he 


yt to 
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25 e ee a noble water eight 


„ and from two miles, to! half a mile, 


; "Os fy vaſt reach of it, like a magnificent river, 
Opens. as -you mount the hill. Aſterwards 1 aflec 
undder the principal mountain, which riſes abru; ly 


--from-the lake inte the boldeſt outline ; the wares 


bh here is yery beautiful, filling up the ſteep vale formed 
ores and the oppaſite hills. Resched Mullingar, 


Zeyh — ip 1 . cow and | 
aſts ore hor ener 


= ech che country. 15 12 left My] 
inger, which, is a dirty ugly, town; and takig; the 
mad 0 Tullamore, * at Lord Belvi eres, 
with which place I was as much ſtruck as Wick any 
T badi ever ſeen. The houſe is pere 
- of beautiful little bill, half frre | 
variegated. and melting into one Another,” 0 
moſt ſingular place; ſpreads to the eye a beautiful 
lawn of undulating ground margined with wood ; 
| fingle trees are'feattered in ſome places; and Cumps 
in others z the effect ſoplealing, that were there nothing 
ſider, the place would be beautiful; but the reſt of 
the canyas is admirably filled, Lake Ennel, many 


miles in lengrh, and two or three broad, flows * 


neath the windows. It is ſpotted with iſlets, | * 
pomontor y. of rock fringed. with trees ſhoots 55 
* and: the whole is popnded” by diſtant bills. 


Greater 
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weeds. 


ky nh . to Twlteſpace, PER 4 þ retits i in 
.. general at 208. an acre, with much xelet at Kay yet all 
the crops, except here, were very bad, and full of 
About the latter named place, the farms are 
g goverally, from 100 to 300 acres, and their oourſe, 
I, Fallow. 2. Bere. 3. Oats. 4. Oats. 5. Oats. 
Great quantities of potatoes all the way, crops from 
farty to eighty barrels. The road before it comes ito 
Tullamore leads through a part of the bog of Allen, 
which ſeems here extenſiwe, and would make à noble 
+ traf} of meadow... The way the road was made over 


on gravel, Which, as 


1 


barrels. 


it was ſimply to cut a drain on each ſide; and them lay 


faſt as it was laid and fpread, 


a carb: along the edges is fine white clever. 

Part of Tullamore is well built. I paſſed through it 
td Captain Johaſton's at Charleville, to whom Lm 

. indebted. for the fallowing account of the huſbimdry 


. of the. neighbourhood. Farms, around Fullamore, 
ate, commonly, 200. to 300 acres, but ſome; ſmaller, 
and ſome. of 5 or OO. The ſoil is generally à dry, 
. ſound, grayelly loam, lets from 128. to 188. average 
168. fiye miles eyery way around, Average of land 
let in the whole county 158. excluſive of bog. He 
thinks that one-ſeventh of the county is bog or un- 

ain; but the latter pays from 18. 6d. to 36. The 
b cour fe of. erops : : f. Oats on lay, ſow one barrel and 

an half, get ten to fifteen, 2. Fallow. 3. Wheat, 

ſow three-fourths to one barrel, get four to ſeven 


4 Oats. 


And then peaſe ſometimes added. 


3 Fon on. een with dung, or burn-bating. 


2 k 
. 
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2 Bere, three ortho u bare, get twelve to 2 
barrels. 3. Wheat. 4. Oats. 5. Fallow: Some 
pare and burn for turnips; and then potatoes at 6. 
an acre rent. They are exceedingly late in ſowing, 
not finiſhing their wheat and bere till after chriſtmas. 
They ſow. rape on low grounds by the edge of bogs. 
upon paring and burning for ſeed, get twelve” to 5 
: fifteen: barrels an acre, worth from 12 to 208. a 
barrel. They ſow it on the ground without co- 
vering after ploughing, and the rougher the Iand the 
Setter. go rye after it, and then oats, getting good 
rerdp$5 and lay down with graſs ſeeds from lofts, or 
ray graſs, or clover and trefoile. For turnips or fal- 
low plougir twice or thrice, lay on no manure, nor 
Doe; get very bad crops. ' If they pare and burn they 
plough twite. They eat them with ſherp either 
drawn or on the land. Very little clover. Flax is 
Ow very generally, from ſmall! patches to three or 
Four aereb, doing the whole themſelves; both ſpinning 
und weaving. About good friday is the time of ſow- 
ing z but later bad. The y farmers, that is the 
p*tty ones, let potatoe ground for it, at 61. an acre to 
cbttars. Great quantities of potatoes in the trench- 
ing way, and all the dung is wed; for them. Phe 
_ - 'Garmers let the poor have land for nothing; upon con- 
dition of their dunging it, which allido that have nt 
flelds of their own. They pay from 4 to bl. dunged, 
or for turnip land fed with ſheep, which they prefer, 
| che · potatoes being driet and better. Fhe apple po- 
tuatoe is moſt eſteemed, becauſe they are great bearers, 
ſt through the ſummer, and have been kept even. 
t years. Not much lime uſed, having been tried, 
But has not anſwered; limeſtone gravel on lay to be 
broken up, has a very g great effect. The expence 
* ar 158. The — is chiefly applied to Heifers, er 
ſtore 
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«ore bullocks. ; the firſt ſold in ſmall parcels at home, 
the latter at Ballynafloe. or Bannagher. They buy 
them in at a year or two years old; the firſt 30 to gos. 
or ſive months, ſometimes only a year: in a year they 
will make, by the firſt, 25 to 308. and from 30 to 408. 
= the others. Wherever the land is good enough, 
a few cows are bought in for fattening, in may at 
1. 158. to Sl. and fold with 408. a head profit. The 
poor people all rear calves. Many ſheep bred; the 
{beſt farmers breed and fell three years-old wethers fat 
z at michaelmas, from 18 to 248. if in the ſpring from 
24 to 445. Clip from 5 to lb. of wool. The tillage 
is done by oxen, four in a plough, not half an aere a 
day; the ſky farmers ſometimes will put a horſe and 
a cow in. Oxen are reckoned beſt. Hire of a, boy, 
horſe and car 18. 1d. The ſky farmer will take 40 
or 50 acres, with three or four cows and a horſe or 
two, and five guineas in his pocket. Tythes are 
eompounded, 5s. for winter corn, 38. for ſpring corn, 
258. for 1000 _ and 38. for n 5 
CCC 1 48K 
LAND Tolls. * 20 ears 5 * _ — 
fallen two years purchaſe in ſeven years, and the rent 
from 38. to: gs: in the ſame time. County ceſs 6d. 
Very few middle men left. Cottages with half an 
acre, let for 208. with two acres, which are common, 
arent No emigrations. Reli igion of the lower claſſes 
all roman. Not one cottar in ſix has a cow about 
1 towns; but in the country half of them have. Moſt 
have a pig, and much poultry. They are not more 
thieying than extends to a few turnips. and cabbages 
bor their own uſe, nor that to any exceſs, Many of 
the poor have reclaimed much bog, the premiums of 
_ Dublin ſociety * induced them to do it; 
40 theſe 


* 


2 From cutting turſ, or making 


I 
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theſe axe now 509 n ace: hey-perfortn- it 8 


bounds, or from dtains purpoſely done: they get to 


peat, and burn it four to ſix inches deepy at 208. an 
acre, ſow. bere, Fyez of potatoes; the bere does beſt, 


and next year another crop of corn; and then another 


burning, and two more crops, the potatoes are wet, 


but will do for ſeed; and they will eſcape the froſt in a 
box, when they are killed in the high lands. They 
pay nothing for the bog, having land adjoining. 
They lay the improved ſpots down- to graſs, ſowitlg 
ſerds, but the crop is generally very thin and poor, 


and after a year or two, burn it again; fometimes put 


A. lixtle dung or gravel on the grafs, and plant it wich 
potatoes. Some have put in potatoes upon a red 


beg, with no other preparation, than laying a poor, 
e ee e and got tolerable — 


or 10 Wpοο 
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- Mr- Tory: oN has „ cabbages: thaw: þ 


walyoarss! In 17% 2 he bad one acre, in 157 3 bo and 


2. half, and ſince that, between one and two acres 
every year; the great Scotch ſort which he ſows: in 


february, and plants in four feet rows, and 18. inches 


from plant to plant, the beginning of june. u Lf:they- 
are not in the ground then, the-erop wilt not be good. 


Plaughs for them twice, and dungs zichly in the, fut- 


ros Horſe hoes twice or thrioe, and hand weeds: 
they x riſe from fire to 12 1b. but have always began to 
burſt, in ſeptember. Has uſed them for fattening 


theep, that would not. fatten on graſs; alſo for bul- 


logks, which throve perfectly well. The leaves (with 
great care in picking) were given to milch cows, but 


the butter taſted, _ Finds that the principal uſe of 


therm is for bringing on cattle that will not finſſh at 
grats, and to be uſed all before chriſtmas. Barley that 


has 
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has been mb be Aan hi bapenided 
| patatoes, :awafticrop, ay barrels an acres! | Turhips 
Mr. Johuſton has had for theſe ten years, from one 
to four acres, and has always applied chem to fatten- 
ing ſheep, for ich purpoſe he finds them excellent; 
and beſt to feed in the ſteld, becauſe faſt in the 
ground for the ſheep to bite at, provided there is ſome 
graſs far them to lie on. Has devited from the com- 
mon late ſowing of Wheat, putting bis in the begin“ 
ning of ſeptember, and finds his-harveſt ſo much er- 
| lier, een, in the haggerd (reelꝭ yard) when others 
are cutting. His tillage he performs with only two | 
horſes. Mr. Johnſton is a great friend 'to:the-Jrifh 
cars: he carries 0 to 12 cwt. of turf, three ſtatute 
kiſhes of hard ſtone turf, each horſe 10 err 
| Werden f ieee alen. A, ne + vB g 


orx Ech wont.” 10 Lan. bo Lond beben 
has placed a N orfolk. bailiff, Mr. Vancover, for the 
management of a farm, who. brought with hit 2 
plawman, plough, harrow and tackle. The deſign 
does homeur to the nobleman who formed it; and Mr. 
Vancover ig not likely to diſappoint him; he is a ſen- 
ble, intelligent, active man, who went through all 
the manual part of farming in a ſeven year” s appren- 
ticeſhip to à great farmer in Norfolk. I found him 
juſt what 1: could- with, diſguſted neither with the 
country or" ths people, pleaſed and animated. with 


— proſpect of improvement before him, and had. no 


doubt of ſucceſs. He was going on perfectly well; | 
ploughing off the turf of a boggy bottom, eln 
to a great bog; burning it in ſmall livaps, and in- 
tending" immediately to plough and ſow turnips, of 
| Which he will have 12 acres this year, and purpoſes. - 
_— many more the year after; he has cut ſome 

| very” 
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long Annina ids thi bog, and expects to make ie 


excellent land; though inſtead af 1 


burning, he muſt dig it; I am elear he will not be 


Lord Shelburne has 4000 acres of bog here. The. 
high parts of the farm, are a rough lime ſtone land 


but: very dry and ſound; he deſigns in winter, grub- 
bing the rubbiſh, burning all the ſtone into lime, and 


| ploughing it for turnips che following year. Let me 
obſerve; that this ĩs the right conduct of rough land, 
which ſhould always be brought into turnips firſt,” 


and not fallowed for heat; as all the Iriſh improvers 
do vrho follow their wheat with ſo many crops of . 
ſpring corn, that their foil is preſently exhauſted. If 


tutnips are had, dung is gained, and the land in or- 


der, which paves the way to every thing elſe. Too 


much cannot be ſaid in praiſe of this undertaking of 
Lord Shelburne's. An opening is made to a new field 


in ſhuſbandry, which I foreſee may prove of infinite 


conſequence'to the kingdom in general. Mr. Vanco- 


ver being acquainted with ſeveral modes of improve 
ment in England, and perfectly verſed in the'Norfolk! 

huſbandry, is placed with great judgment Where he. 
can exert both. Perhaps I was the better pleaſed with a 


this improvement, from being inſtrumental in procu- 
ring his Tordfhip the perſon who is-executing it. Near 
this place is a farm of 150 acres, and 1500 bog, to 


be let on a leaſe for ever, at 130ll a ycar. Went 


from Rathan to the Glebe, a lodge belonging to Dean 
Covte, and from thence to Shaen caſtle, near Mownt-' 
mellick, his refidence; paſſed near large tracts of 
mountain, waſte and bog; and not far from a' 'great 
range of the bog of Allen. Saw but little good corn; 
they were burning ſome boggy bottoms in ordet to 
flow for bere; bur ! it ſhould be for tüurnips. * 588 

Fox 


diſappointed: he has a fine field to eee | 


e. 4 ty & mw ab mou wh 
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oi e particuldrs: l am indebted tothe” 
 obligingattentiog of the dean. About Shaen caſtle - 
farms of 40 er 50-acres are very common, ſome: fer- 
tiſe to 3 or 400. The ſoil is either lime-ſone, lime- 
| ry ogy ras lets at 1 38. an acre on a me- 

The courſe. 1. Fallow- mc hint f 
one . produce 55. 3. Peas, ſow a barrel, and 
get 5 to 10. 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat! 3. Oats, Fay ; 

_ two: barrels, get 8 to 15. Alfog 2: They burn moors. 

ar turnips: no hoeing; draw them for theeps 2. Bar- 

ley or bere, ſow one barrel of bere, get 8 to 18. Sow 
of barley one barrel, get as muchas of bere. 3. Oats. 

4. Oats; after which they leave it to graue itfelf. 
Alſo on modry lands, rape or rye, inſtead of, or After 
turnips. Flax is ſown by all poor peoplée and little 

farmers for their own uſe. Potatoes are ſo much 
planted; that all the dung of the country is applied to 
them; fome few plant them with the plough, but ũt 
does not well, unleſs the land is ſummer fallowetl : 
the chief culture is in the gardens of the cabbins, for 
rhey hire no land of the farmers for potatoes. No 
ſheep folding. Lime ſtone gravel is much uſed for 

_ tHage land, oe * an _ ! for: fix or 
—_ e! * 5 | # 6 

Tur erale/f is ppl t to n adieying, and 
ſheep. Dajries. from 30 to 40 cows are common 
here q they keep them in their own hands. An acre 
and an half of middling graſs for a cow. Some 
make butter, but none if the cheeſe is good. Iewt, 
of cheeſe: is the produce per cow, price from 25 to 308, 

Per owt. with 1I. 18. for the calf, at five or ſix weeks 

old: rear very few, The fattening ſyſtem is to buy. 
in at 3]. to 61. in april, may and june, and ſell out with 
3008. or 428. profit to chriſtmas. Flocks of ſheep riſe to 


Lam of . 
404 5 or 
998 aq 


jet in freſt amt 


W0¹⁴, When they get ſome hay or 


turnips. Wool 15 to 178. a ſtone, but within 15 


Vvears was ros. Gd. It is bought up by combers, h 

keep, ſpinners. in the country to ſpin it into wn 
which is ſold to factots for foreign markets. | They 
are much troubled with the rot upon the moors, and 
a wet ſeaſon will rot them even upon lime-ftone land. 
Nlough moſtly with horſes, often uſing four, for the 
ſecond time of fallowing ſix: they do 4 of an acre; 


four)bullogks, -which-gentlemen. and good ſarmers uſe, 


will do zuprice 38. an aere. For winter corn they 
| throw: the lands Narrow ;-and- arched. up: no ſhovel- 


ling furrows,,. but. ſtrike them with the plough. 


_ ahorſe 31. 3s. a year, and a working bullock. 
| Res eak their fallows from november to february. © 
Hire, : of a horſe, boy, and car from 18. 1d. to 18, — 
In hiring and ee farms gl. an acre they rec reck 
neceflary, Land ſells at 20 years purchaſe; has = 
len in five or fix years 28. to 6s, an acre, in, general 55. 
Ythes are compounded for, wheat 78. bere 68. bar- 
ley 58. oats 38. 6d. mowing ground 38. peaſe 28. d. 
No tea in the cabbins, nor yet a bellyful fp potatoes. 
They have an acre of land and a cottage fo 
to II. ros. and about + of that in potatoes, they buy 


when they have not of their own, both ' oats, meal, 


ot potatoes; a barrel of potatoes will laſt a man, his 
wife, and four children a week; one barrel of oats 
Will yield x emt-of oatmeal, which ſells at 88. Gd to 
19s, and will in Hir-about laſt them a week, that is 
the Fame time as a barrel of potatoes. They i in ge- 
neral keep a cow at 11, 18. to I. 108, but they muſt” 
buy 12 or 148. of hay for her. They alſo keep a pig 
on mink. e very ane take every 


®* 1 

. 

- * 

3 a 
* 


8 or 60 che profit; lamb- at 5̃ to gs. and the ewe's 
woot 4Ib. In the winter they are on the Walks, un 


S2. N 


11. 18. 
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Gian lay their hands on, ye ar po 
here as in Clare and Tippemryit-Ouh dl G ede 


Dublin for the premium. Population evidently in? 
creaſes - No emigrations. Religion of the lower 
claſſes all catholic. A poor man's firing 148. or 158. 
Expence of building a cabbin 31. 38, of ſtone and 
ſlate 20. all for a farm of 5⁰ Acres. of ſtone and 
hate 00k. 0 


1 LIES . - F S$#5.2 £ 
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tix stereo wok the  fibjefs &f 2 union with 
Great Britain, I was informed that nothing was ſo 
unpopular in Ireland as ſuch an idea; and that ind 
gteat objection to it was increaſing the number of ab 
ſentees. When it was in agltation; 20 peers and 80 ö 
eommoners were talked of to ſit in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, Which would be the reſidence of 80 of the beſt 
eſtates in Ireland. Going every year to England 
would, by degrees, make them reſidents; they would, 
educate their children there, and in time become mere. 
abſentees ] becoming ſo they would be unpopular, 
others would be elected, who, treading in the fame; 
| ſteps, would yield the place ſtill to others; and thus, 
by degreeß, a vaſt portion of the kingdom now reſi- 
dent would be made abſentees; which they think | 
| would be fo great a drain to Ireland, that a free trade 
would not repay, it. I think the idea is erroneous, 
were it only for one circumſtance, the kingdem would 
loſe, according to this reaſoning, an idle race of coun- 
try gentlemen, and in exchange their ports would fill - 
with ſhips and commerce, and all the conſequences of 
commerce; an exchange that! never 10 e ditad- | 
. to any 1 8 


"Can dean? 8 improvements of bog gtound are ex- 
tenſive ; 3 he drained very completely, and then 


Vor. I i 1 ploughed 


, 


vegan it Was not worth is.” 6d. an acre, but made it 
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ploughed or dug it for burning, upon which owed 
meſlin, which ede very well, xielding 13 bartels 
an acre: "Th zen oats ploughed for, and got 20 bat · 
Tels; ſowed hay ſeeds, ray! graſs ( lulium perenus ] and 
clover (t tri rifoligm tratenſe) , before. the improvement 


145. 8. Another. part of the bog was levelled and burnt, 
the aſhes ſpread, =tid turnip. ſeed harrowed in, did 
very Well, fed ſheep with them; after which, clay 
and liwe-ſtone gravel ſpread on it, 1000 load, 
dr 408. an acre, and graſs ſeeds fown, which made it 
worth, II. Is, an acre. Turnips, Dean Coote has 
bad theſe 20 years, | both in the drill and broad-caſt; 
and found the drill method. much the beſt, but owing, 

L apprehend, to the hoeing of the broad - caſt not being 
well performed. Uſed them always for feeding 
ſheep, and found the eating equal to a coat of dung. 

He 4 folded his ſheep for two years, but could not bring 
his people to continue it without too much trouble- 
Lime he has tried much on the lime-ſtone ground, 
but did not find it anſwer at all. Would recommend - WM 
in the e improvement of bogs, to begin with one great - | 
drain round the intended i improvement, 12 feet wide 
at top, cut to the grave], and four | feet wide. at bot - 
tom; then to cut croſs drains i into. that, which alſo 
ought to go doyn to the gravel : leave it f for a year, if· 
it is bad; then turn it up with the Age Ear None | 


"29509 EH gon. 0 war ww 
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burn it, and ſow turnips or rape, an | do. the fame | 30 
again next year, with a ſecond 1 * after which To 
oats may be had, and laid down to grafs, which will : 5. 


be good, but much better if gravelled. Dean Coote 
has received from the Dublin ſociety ſeveral gold „ b 
medals * hon improvement of dog, culture of tur- 


* 


hah, | 
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© WIDEN left an cage, Wü took the road 


- me. fy 


Is Athy ; breakfaſted with Dean Walſh, at Ge- 


neral Walſh's, in that gentleman's 8 abſence. The 


general is 2 conſiderable farmer, and a yet greater 
improver ; he has built 12 new farm houſes, alſo 30 


cabbins that have 90 cows, and each two to four 


acres, at 208. an acre. He has tried potatoes with 


the plough, inſtead of the trenching way, he manured | 
two acres of ſtrong land with 400 load of dung, 
which he ploughed in, and then dibbled the ſets 1 ing 


15 inches fquare, he hand-hoed them twice, and' got 
= barrels per acre. The common crops do not ex- 
cied 90 barrels. He has generally ſeven or eight 

acres of turnips, and two or three of cabpages, With 
which he feeds both cattle and ſleep, and "with | great 


ſucceſs. He practices tillage principally to bring his 


land into order, and throws it into the following 
une wa Nabe 2. Wheat. 3- Clover of Teen 


tus Ow rs. 1 


1 
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owes he toys barley on potatoe lands he. Pod 20 


barrels an acre. One article in the management of 


his eſtate cannot be too much praiſed : wherever he 
lets a farm that has only a common ordinary cabbin 
on it, he obliges the.new tenant to build a good houſe 


| of fone and flare, allowing him conſiderably towards 
the expence, | The common courſe of crops here is, 


1. Fallow,” 2. Whe cat, yielding from ſeven to nine 
barrels.” pf. > Barley, 15 barrels. 4. N 1 5 to 20 
5: Lefe for graſs, ; ” 


Tut p poor here have all of them e as far 


as their dung will go: when wy hire grals land 


F 2 | to 


to | plac 8 them on, e en of an e is a8 
follows : e e | | 


- | 5 5, 17 

10 barrels if gel, at 35! 1 „ 0 $3- 6 
Planting, cutting, ke. 110 & 

, Second es . „ e e 5 90 
i: eeding 7177 oe 4+ 0,456 
Taking up, 40 men. a day at d. 1 3 4 
: e Cf Lite £7" > A 205 01 
PL fond <5: 55 e 2 14 2 
nen 1 1 9 d 193 . 


Them average erop 90 inte which i is 28. 2d. a bar- 


rel prime coſt. They have them the year round in 
plenty; 5 they are cheaper than oatmeal, and are 
Tiked br, They ſow very little flax, ſome none at 
all.” Many of them are maſter of a car and horſe, 
With which they work for hire; alſo one or two Pigs, 


and much 51000 vy means of their” A 


IC}: 1A } 

R 18 
K. * bak Comme Walſh's, paſſed : a fine wood © HA 
the right, within a wall. See much good wheat 
and bere to Athy. Going through that town the road 
leads on the banks of the river Barrow, whick winds 
through : the vale to the right; the verdure beautiful, 
and the country pleaſant, Paſs over much light dry 
ſandy, gravelly loam, as fine turnip land. as I ever 
ſaw, but not one cultivated in the country. It is this 
ſoil all the way from Athy to Carlow; lets from. 168. 
to 208. an acre. The courſes are: 1. Fallow. 2. 
Wheat, yielding five or fix barrels. Alſo, 1. Fallow. 
heat. 3. Oats, and graſs ſeeds, or left to turf 
el. They uſe lime with ſucceſs : they have gra- 
1, but that does beſt for ſtrong lands, and this upon 
land 
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land formed for 20 barrels an acre of barley after tur- 

nips. Theſe people by the Norfolk huſbandry 
would make a crown where they now receive ſix- 
Facß, | 


— 8 4 s : * a + 
a 92290 . 


. nou! 


9.19 Wy on hs '" "0 at Ballynakitl, a confi: 
4. grazier, who farms near 2000 acres in dif- 
ferent counties. His huſbandry conſiſts chiefly of 
feeding ſheep and bullocks : one ſheep ſyſtem is to 
keep eives' for breeding, the ſale being three year old 
wethers, ſome of the oldeft ewes and the wool. ' The 
wethers ſell from 20 to 28s. each, and the quantity of 
wool 24 to a ſtone (the ſtone of wool in Ireland I61b4). 
Another ſyſtem is to buy in ewes in autumn, and to 
fell the lambs fat, and, then the: ewes. Grazing, j in 
this country, conſiſts in buying bullocks in octobèr, 
at 5 or 6l. each; give them ſome hay in bad weather, 
and. ſell them fat, with 40 or 50s. profit. Cows, are 
bought in in may, and ſold fat from harveſt to au- 
tumn. Many dairies, not let to labourers, but kept 
for making butter; a cow will make rt. at 2l. 108. 
and the calf 4s. The cabbins let here àt 208. each 

and 308. they pay for the paſturage of a ebe which 
thy * nora The account of potatoes Te, 
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Irn on to Mr. Howes at t Brownfſhill, 11 a © 
built a very good and convenient houſe, in aa open 


ſituation, commanding an extenſive proſpect ; gained 
here ſeveral articles. of. information. relative to the 


fame neighbourhood as Mr. Vicar is in. They 
plough chiefly with, oxen, four in a plough, but do 
not half an acre a day, which is a quantity four 
horſes will do eaſily. Tillage i is very much increaſed 
e and almoſt intirely owing. to the inland pre- 
are, Wheat, 58. Bere 48. Barley 38. Oats 28, 6d. 
ding - ground 38. and of ſheep in kind. Through- 


Lok the county, of Carlow. the hiring tenant is in. ge» 


; al the occupier, except in ſmall. pieces. In front 
; Mr. Browne's houſe is a mountain, which IL re- 


il 


Cy 


pon enquiry found that it was done by cottars, who 


pay the high rent of 108. an acre in order to improve: 


they pare it with a plough, and burn the fuxrom, 


lime and fallow it for wheat, of which they get fix. 


| barrels per acre ; after which, they, ſow oats, and get 


1d, barrels, laying | down with. graſs. ſeeds, Some 
they reclaim with potatoes. Much of the moun- 
tain is wet, ſo that they are forced to ain n 


ne. i n for ec 20 68 
4704 


Mx. Browne kb $6 ſheep, 238 conſiſt, 5 
200, ewes z., 100 ditto, two years old; 100 ditto, 


three, years. old wethers ; _ 200 ditto one year NPs | 


ditto hoggits; 200 lambs : and he ſells every year 


120 three 


ums; the people alſo inereaſe much. Tythes 5 


ed was cultivated very high; up the ſide 3 and 
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. thers) at 25. 50 0 6 
30 culled ewes, at 16s. SES 
220 ſtone of wool, at 16s. 25 1. c 

nt ein" Hf rem ard 7: a 

moo kit at ili a 

bv ent 4169-0101 HOW SING 115 FG 2 5000 
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on Wis of a 1 Nr; farmer at ede . 
115 Hamilton, on whom I mould have one büt 
Was told that he wis abſent. He has go 15 Wich 
into che turnip Hüſbandry as to have hs ite 1 1 
| year, and eight or ten acres of cabbages}' ſows Fr 
mern on JS and oli land ; ng + bed their 8 2 


eh be bet all the aa he can, "Ak alte 900 
Hind „taking in ſhort: every means to keep nis fands | 
clean And in good heart. Such an example ought to 
be powerful in creating intitators, but Tce co aa“ Hot 
find it had "Ay" For Tack effect among Wo "commgn 
« fathers.” 


ek 55 Von 1 Hr 


of Lk x SAL, 
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Joer gen, ett Biownthill, and ci the Toad fo 
Laughlit. iche, called on Mr. James Butler at 
Ballybar, a very ative and intelligent farmer upon a 
conſiderable ſcale. He has generally four or five 

acres of cabbages, which he uſes for his fat wethers 
of four years old; the produce of them he finds. 
greater, and the ſheep like them better than rtirnips. 
He has ſdmetimes 20 acres of turnips, and hoes them 
all. This year none. It is a ſign the cultivation is 
n underſtood in a country, when a man has 
9113 08 F " TR one 
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dne year 20 acres, and another none. A prit 
part of rt of the conſumption is Joſts: if 
dhe cattle. fyſtem is not regularly arranged with an 


eye to the turnip crop. Mr. Butler buys every year 


"forty-year old beaſts, at from 30 to 40s. Keeps them 
till three years and's an half old, and then ſells them 

fat. "Alſo 20 bullocks, at 5l. which he ſells fat at 
Sl. "His cobs he buys in may, from 31. to 31. 108. 


eich. The profit 40s; a head, The beſt graſs wifi 


carry a bullock an acre, - His ſheep ſyſtem is to buy 


three year old wethters in october, at 256. ech; he 
| "Begins to fell in the ſpring, and continues through = 


the ſummer, at 348. In the winter they have hay. 

74 improved "courſe of crops is; 1. Turnips, or 
Täbbages. 2. Barley, yielding 20 barrels an acte. 
1 . Clover; and upon that graſſes een to tay 
| Mete. The courſes general are, f. Fallow. 2. 


S elkat 5: barrels an acre. 3. Barley.” 4. Oats. 


. Potatoes?” 2. Wheat. 3. Barley, 14 barrels an 


ere! 4. Oats, 12 ditto. 5. Fallow, and then as 


Abebe: Their lands let at 308. an acre, being a a Very 


2 good ſtoney loam. Moſt in this nejg >Rbour 100d” 0 were 


Azing ones, carrying bullocks and Abe 57 5 but ince 


| fe premiums on  land-cartiage cor, che Ned een 
broken up, and are now as one to 20. fe n nümber 


of ſheep particularly is ſo much keſſened, that only 
four perſons; Mr. Bunbury, che two Mr. Bern ns ards, 


* J'S 44 


and Mr. Keef, had, 20 years ago, more e een 
them than there are now i in the hols Ours, 


A 


vie taken a ſhort” BIOS with Mr. Butler, | 


2 Ny on to Captain Mercer's mill at Lau ghlin- bridge. 


1 had been told that this was one of the moſt conſi- 


{ble mills i in Ucland} and had 2 letter of recom- 


mendation 


. 1 «x 
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n to Mr. Mercer, which, through Carelen 

: * had. loſt. I. did not care, however, 2 to 18 
vithout ſeeing the mill, drove down to it, and was in 
che aukwerd ſituation of explaining myſelf. to be,a 
traveller — what I wanted — from whence I came 
and fo forth: but the good-nature and politeneſs of 
Mr. Mercer preſently diſſipated. the diſagreeableneſs 
of thoſe firſt explanatory moments. He ſhewed me 
the mill, and explained every thing with the utmoſt 
civility. It is very large and convenient, grinds 
15, 000 barrels a year, and if there Was a briſker de- 
wand could do yet more. I found the ſame neceſ- 
ſity of kiln-drying here as at Slaine, and. made, the 
fame. ob ſervation, that the wheat was, none of id of 
fine bright colour, like what is common in Eng- 
| land. The farmers. alſo dreſs their corn in fo lo- 
venly a manner, that there is the ſame neceſſity. of 
: dreffing. it over again, for which very powerful ma- 
£ chiges are contrived. ' The whole i is very. well: cal-_ 
j culated, for ſaying labour in. every. operation, and only 
Y ght 9788 are employed. After the mill wag built, 

Ke ' Mercer made many alterations of his on, to 

5 rend er, it more. ſimple and effectiye, which have fully 
_anſw Ve. ered his expectations. The barrel of bran. here 
: 12 four ſtane, and ſells for 8d. Mr. Mercer has tried 
fee ding c; tle, with it, but could never make more 
than bd. by ir: haz alſo fattened hogs with it; 3 but 
| 505 no uſe will it it Pay. more than 6d. e N bas 


Omg 30. 


Jabs 


Noriixe intereſting from hence to Ria. 'F 
ow ſome yery good crops of wheat, but the country 
is bleak, and wants, wood. Reached Geryas, Parker 
"Buthe"s S, Eſq; at that place i in the evening, who re- 
cCeived me with a politeneſs equalled only by the va- 
lue of his intelligence. | 
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Jr rod, accompanied Mr. Buſhe, in a de. 
thro” the neighbourtiosd; to view the country, which 


4624 great corn one! Called at ſeveral farms, aut 
Fa ee er, eee - 44 20 1 
2M lor el fisch 

VIEW ED Mount Juliet, Lord Carrick's ſeat, which 

ais beautifully ſitusted on 2 fine. declivity on the 
—— of the Nare, co ommandi 
Kations- that ſpread. over the bills, which riſe in g 


Mious manner an the other fide the riyer; a Knele 


of lava riſes among them, with artificial ruins upon 
ifs but the ſituation, is,not i in uniſon with the, idea. of 
&:Fuin, very rarely placed to effect, unleſs, in retired 


and melancholy. ſpots... The river is a very, fine one, 


Sund has a, god accompanyment « of 'well-grown woo 


Fe. the Pet a more varied ſcene is, views 


| Shear ful Mw d pleaſing ; 3 and from the tent, in the far- : 
ther plantation, à yet gayer one, which looks ks down 


—_ ſeveral bends of the river. 1 1 - 49930} 
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© In wasirhpoffible for any one to take more pain s, chat 

4 eule be well informed of every particufar concern. 
andry, than Mr. Buſhe; the following partieu- 

lars I oe td his moſt ample intelkgence; About f- 
Faine, farms riſe generally from root 200 acres; amoffg 


| many very ſmall ones, but ſcarcelyany ſo high 28/200; 
the ſoil a dry found gravelly loam, with many ſtones, 


much inclinable to ſand, As fine turnip land as any 
in the world; as to rent, there are"three-fifths'of it 


| good land, at 20s. an acre; one-fifth worſe, and fit 
for paſture, 158. and another mountain and land of 
little value: the firſt nothing ; the other 58. avera 
38. and general average 16s. The courſes of erops 
Are, I. Fallow. 2. Wheat, ſow one barrel, and get 
on an average ſix. 3. Barley, the crop ten barrels. 


= Nene the crop * ditto ; or, 1. Fallow. 2. 


ome extenſive plan- 
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Wheat. 3, Oüts. 1. Fallows 2. Wheat, which 
ſutpriaed mo much, for it is very contrary ti th 
ſpirit of ſueceſſive erops. +. Potatoes. 1. Wheat. 
3. Barley. 4. Oats. een 

barrels. 3. n N. Oats. 3 It Berg by 

aten e Ant 2 THT 1 1 * e i 
Tre eu ess Arber times fer wheat, Give 1000 
the end of ſeptember to the middle of november!The ſiſt 

ploughing is not ell} may or june, and ſometimes, 

Thaveſeen, not till july, which is tetriblemiatiageme! 
They never ſow barley till april, and d . | 
Peaſe they only ſow dn land which they think is not 
in Heat for bats, and the crops miſcrable, aw 
be — — They fomerimes burn low ruby: 
tomis, and Tow rape on them, but not uften. = 
uch thing as turnips among the common farmers, 

thdugh hey have an excellent turnip“ſoil. Mt. 

'Bufſhe has ſome every year, with which he feeds his 

ſheep. | No clover. Mr. Buthe has Had. it for ſoitic 


time, and found the greateſt advantage from it -/ A 
little flax for their own uſe. Potatoes very We 
cCultivated, and take all the dung of the 
poor, who raiſe what dung they can, have, — of | 
che farmers: gratis if they manure it; well, in order 
to plant potatpes, which here is eee cul- 
iure of that tont. The account. Nr 
it 28 615 * 1 n „en K „ 5 a 1. 1. 4. 
a e bi 8.3% 70 450 
\12;barrels of ſead, at 38 e Hf BRAD. 
por mage > or{ff I N RM 0 
Weeding. — 3 = got wm 1, e 21, tO 4.0 
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5 | ratoby Alſo the wiſe for produce. The Tart, which 
is the Engliſh Fiorpard or Cluſter, they plant on poor 
land, and never beſtow any dung on it, yet get 
oe? crop * but they reckon it a very bad ſort. 


5 


t A8, an acre; but improve to be worth 8. or toy. 
They do it with" limeſtone gravel, or begin with po- 
tatdes, und dung; the gravel they carry two miles 
to three. Lime is a common manure; lay 80 bat- 
rels an acre; does beſt on light land, and gravel 
E ſtoney. Burn it themſelves. One barrel of 


Elm, ut 28. burns 5 bartels of lime; 16 miles from 


che eoalpits. Quarring and burning 3d. a barrel. 
Drawing ſtone to the kiln id. or 12d. ditto. Lime 
ſtone grabel is very general, and the benefit prG- 


which is 2 ſort of ſand- ſtone that breaks? very cali ly. 


Lay 200 to 300 loads, 6 or 7 ct. each, an nere. 


Four horſes Will draw 120 load à day, each load 14 


barrel, and the diſtance 40 perch, this is 180 barrels; or 


+6 buſhels,” which is 24 loads, at 30 buſhels each; 
which, I believe, is more than four horſes uſually per- 
form in England, and is a proof, ed giving every 


ſereening the ſand from large ſtone, IF id. a car Joa. 
It Will laſt in ſtrong heart ſeveral years, and be per- 
ceived 15. As to laying land to graſs, they in ge- 


neral do it only by leaving the ſoit to cover itſelf 


with the ſpontaneous growth. Graſs land for ma- 


dow is very valuable. About the town of Kilkenny, 
Zl. to la un aere; and at a diſtance there is a cuſtom 


of the little tillage- farmers hiring the crop of hay 


f 9 an or farmer, and giving him, merely 


for 


&h. thei in, and then trench the furrowe: 
p: 40. barrels. The beſt ſort are the yellow po- 


ning to cultivate the mountains; 
che thElofires creep up the ſides gradually; pay 28. 35 


dixtous. They have ſome they call Iime- ſtone whith 


Rorſe his own work expedites it. Raiſing and 


%% - Mp = Me a -« 
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for the hay, Zl. to 51. an acre, they taking all be 
expences upon. themſelves, .and not having: the after> - 
graſs, Dairies common on the hills on coarſe oraſss 
at 108. or 128. an Acre... A good cow will give three 
5 gallons and an half of milk a day. As they fell. all 
the butter-milk, they have little notion of keeping 
hogs, on account of dairies. In winter, the cows 
that give milk have hay ; che others Rraw,: all run 
abroad. Few grazing farms, but in the barony of 
a Cranagh there are ſome. Value of a cow's, hide 158. 
to 18s, per wt. Sheep are kept in mall, parcels; 
they (ell ſtore wethers two or three years old, at 168. 
to 208. in june or july. Wool about 3 to a ſtone. 
The price of wool 168. but 20 years ago, las. Na 
ſuch thing as folding. They plough generally with 
four horſes, and do above half an acre a day, laying 
their lands on 6 feet ridges. They give. their horſes 
oats. Hire of 2 car, a horſe, and a driver, IS. d. 
In hiring. and, ſtocking, a farm, they reckon a, year's 
rent, neceſſary; if they have leſs, they never knaw 
- whether they are to fink or ſwim, , Land. ſells at 21 
yeary, purchaſe zenat quite ſo well as it did g org 
| years, ago. the rents fallen ſince march 1775, a, ſes 
vehth. 1 Hounty ceſs not a ſhilling an acre. Tyches 
compounded, generally, wheat 8s. bere 7s. barley 78, 
ats. 48. mowing ground 48. peaſe 4s, No manu+ 
factory of conſequence; but blankets are made at 
Kilkenny. The leaſes are all for 21 or 31 years, as 
the Whole country is roman oatholic. Much land 
is in. the occupation of under tenants,” who hire: of 
middle men, but generally under old leaſes; when 
land was at its heighth, many hired on ſpecula- 
tion, but the fall has put a great ſtop to it. A 
cabbin and an acre let at 3I. 38. and if more land 
408. or 428, an acre ; ; the cottars have many of chem 
TAI. tt! {38-4 n 2g. 
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| imagine could be reſident in ſuch mean 'habitations, | 


78: E 410. N K. 


a ge, and ſome two, and u pig and ſome poulery./ 
In reſpe& to their condition, they have their belly 
full of potatoes, and their children eat them: all day. 


long all cattle lay with them in the cabbläs. 


Scareity of fuel is the worſt circumſtance. No 


emigrations, The general ſtate of the poor will: ap- 
pear from the following account of Mr. Buſhe's 
| hay-makers ; ; he was obliging enough to make them 


all, appear in array, and anſwer to the queſtions I 
1 2 The aeg are 0 eee, of h 


Ne. fate in ES Pr Vs 167 . 
b g y 255 j ; p % 
40 a att} 28 use e Oicler 


| | 9209114 
61 foils per cabbin, are a a population one 5175 « 


but tuey ſwarm with children to the eye of the oſt, 


inattentive obſerver. © T hey "have a practice here 


Try 


which much deſerves attention: three, four, five, 
ſeven, &c. little farmers will take, a large farm | in 
partnerſhip. They muſt be equal; in hotles, cos, 


and ſheep, and tolerably ſo in other circum; ances 5 


they divide every field among themſelves equally, and 
do all the labour of it upon their ſeparate accounts; : 
affiſting each other mutually : they never throw the 
whole into one ſtock and divide the profit, from 
ſuſpicions, I ſuppoſe they have of one another, 
Price of implements. A ear 11. 10s: a boarded one. 
21.'2s.Aplough II. 5s. A Pair of harrows 15s. 
Building a labourer's cabbin in the common man- 


= ner Fl. Ditto, of ftone and late, 30l. For. a farm 


complete 50- acres, of ſtone and late 100l. to add 
2 2. SQ & & ED 50 acres 


© 


Y 2 2 22 


8 


O ODS TO Ck 7 
50 mee eee 208, but hodges- 


: 2 1 * 7 
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Mx. n is r attentiye in the: oulture of his 
2 ; he puts his potatoes in with the plough, 
and finds they anſwer much better than the common 
manner; making them and turnips the preparation 
for. barley, with which he ſows clover, and upon 
that Wheat: this is the Norfolk huſbandry; and there 
cannot be better. It ſhould be extended over all the 
arable land wherever it is practiced. He has this 
year a very fine crop of wheat ſown upon one earth 
on an old lay, and no damage from the red worm. 
In the ſpring he confines his cattle to the farm- 
yard for making dung, and mixes it itt egmpoſts 
with ſand and lime. He has an ceconomical practice 
which deſerves attention. It i is the ſtew-hole in his 
kitchen being a perpetual lime-kiln. It is a fire 
kept night and day at leſs than no expence, for the; 
lime more than pays the culm. It is not at alli ü nz. 


e and che fire, for e Pops is ex, 
ce 


nz 5 n: i 18 3 eln GW 

a 418i 9 80 1 
0 th 1 ft, Eilfaine: 1 Buſhe eee 
to, Wonlhork, the ſeat of Sir W. Fownes. 

Fr: rom. 7 Romaown, hither is the fineſt ride 1 have 
yet had j in Ireland. The road leaving Thomaſtowu 
leads on the caſt ſide of the river, through ſome 
beautiful copſe woods, which, before they were cut, 
muſt bave had a moſt. noble effect, with the river 
. winding at the bottom; the country then 
opens, and you paſs moſt of the way for fix 
or ſexen miles to Inniſteague, on à declivity 
ſhelving , down to the river, which takes a varied: 
Winding | courſe, ſometimes lively, breaking over 
2099 07 | : a rocky 


— . 


* 


LF 05 8 8. 
„at others ſtill and deep, 


8 S of A fine woods, which hang down che 
ſides of ſteep hills. Narrow flips of meadow of a2 


beautiful verdure in ſome places form the ſhore, and 


unte with cultivated fields that ſpread” over the ad- 
Joining hills, reaching almoſt the mountain tops: 
theſe are large and bold, and give in general to the 
ſcene features of great magnificence. Paſſed Sir 
John Haſſer's, on the oppoſite ſide of the river, 
finely ſituated, and Mr. Nicholſon's farm on this 


fide, 15 has very extenſi ve copſes, which line the 


river. Coming in ſight of Sir W. Fownes's, the 
ſcenery is ſtriking, the road mounts the ſide of the 5 
| hill, and ads the river at the bottom of the 
declivity, with groups of trees prettily ſcattered, and | 
the little borough of Inneſteague, in a moſt pictu- 
reſque ſituation ; the whole bounded by mountains, 


Croſs, the bridge, and going through the town, take 


a path that leads to a ſmall building in the woods, 


called Mount Sanford; it is at the top of a e 


declivity almoſt perpendicular, but with bruſh wood 


8 growing from the rocks. At the bottom i is the river, | 
which comes from the right, from behind a very 


bold hanging wood, that ſeems to unite with the 


| hill on the oppoſite ſhore : at this paſs the river fills 
the vale, but it widens by degrees, and preſents va- 
rious reaches, intermixed with little tufts of trees, 
the bridge we paſſed over is half hid. Inniſteague | 


is mixed with them, and its build: ings backed by a 


N wood, give variety to the ſcene. Oppoſite to 
the point of view there are ſome pretty incloſures, 
fringed with wood, and a line of cultivated mountain 


ſides, with their bare tops limit the whole, 1 


eee e ir ret e ok Tem 
* ” . 
* . 
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** my leave of Mr. Buſhe, Lale the. 
road to. Roſs. Paſſed Woodſtock, of which there is a 
very fine view from the top of one of the hills, the houſe 
in the centre of a ſloping wood of 500 Engliſh. acres, 
and hanging i in one noble ſhade to the river, which 
flows at the bottom of a winding glen. ,. From the 

ſame hill in front it is ſeen in a winding courſe for 
many miles through a great extent of incloſures, 
bounded by mountains, As I advanced, the views, 
of the river Nore were very. fine, till I came to Roſs, 
where from the hill, before you go down to the ferry, 
is a noble ſcene of the Barrow, a vaſt river flowing 
through bold ſhores, in ſome places trees on the bank 
half obſcure it; in others it opens in large reaches, 
the effect equally grand and beautiful. "Ships Kall 1 
ing up to the town, which is built on the ſide of 4 
hill to the water's edge, enliven the ſcene not 4 
little.” The water is very deep, and the navigation” 
ſecure, ſo that ſhips of 700 tons may come up 
to the town; but theſe noble harbours, on the coaſt 
of Ireland, are only melancholy capabilities of com- 
meree: it is languid and trifling. There are only 
four or five "_ and gp that W to en 
Pn $ | Hd 1 fs 
Heine 4 A x paſſed ag a conſiderable ex- 
tent of country, i in which the white boys were very 
common, and committed many outrages, I ſhall 
here review: the intelligence I received concerning, 
them throughout the county of Kilkenny. I made 
many inquiries into the origin of thoſe diſturbances, | 
and found that no ſuch thing as a leveller, or white | 
boy, was heard of till 1760, which was after the land- 
ing of Thurot, or the intended expedition of 5 
M. Conflans. That no foreign coin was ever ſeen 
among them, though reports to the contrary were 

Vor. I. G cir- 
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. circulated; ; and in all the evidence that was ow 
during ten to twelve years, in which time there.ap- 
.. peared a, variety of informers ; none were taken, 
. whoſe teſtimony « could, be relied on, that ever proved 


any foreign. interpoſition. Thoſe very. few who 
attempted to favour it, were of the moſt infamous 


and perjured characters. All the reſt, whoſe intereſt 


If was to make the diſcovery, if they had known it, 


and who concealed nothing elſe, pretended to no 
5 ſuch knowledge. No foreign money appeared; no 


| arms of foreign conſtruction; no preſumptive proof 


| Ae of ſuch a connection. T hey began in 


ipperary, and were owing to ſome incloſures of 


. which they threw down, levelling the 


: [1 


prodtors (who are men that hire tythes of the rec- 


14117 


tors) and theſe proctors either ſcrewed the cottars 


up to the utmoſt ſhilling, or re-let the tythes to fuch 
as did it. It was a common practice with them to 


db! + 


go in parties about the country, ſwearing Lon 0g 


be true to them, and forcing them to joi 


mers, raviſhed them into marriages, of which four 


naces, which they very often carried into execution. 
At laſt they ſet up to be general redreſſers of © griev- 
ances-puniſhed all obnoxious perſons We ad- 
vanced the value of lands, or hired farms © over their 
heads; 5 and having taken the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice into their own hands, were not very exact i in the 
Aiſtribution of it. Forced maſters to releaſe their 
apprentices, carried off the daughters of rich far- 


inftances happened in a fortnight. ' They levied 
fums of i money on the middling and lower farmers, 
in order t to 7 Tupport their cauſe, by Paying attor- 


V ON. 


Ges! After that they begun with the tythe- 


WHITE BUYS. 3 
nies, &c. in defending proſecutions againſt them; and 


many of them ſubſiſted for ſome years without work, 


ſupported 'by theſe contributions. Sometimes they 
committed ſeveral conſiderable robberies, breaking 
into houſes, and taking money, under pretence of 
redrefling grievances. ' In the courſe of theſe out- 
| rages, they burnt ſeveral houſes, and deſtroyed 
the whole ſubſtance of men obnoxious. to them. 
The barbarities they committed were ſhocking. 


| One of their uſual puniſhments (and by no means 


the moſt ſevere) was taking people out of their 
beds, carrying them naked in winter, on horſe- 


back, for ſome diſtance, and burying them up 


to their chin in a hole filled with briars, not for- 
getting to cut off one of their ears. In this manner 
the evil exiſted for eight or ten years, during which | 
time the gentlemen of the country took ſome mea- 
ſures to quell them. Many of the magiſtrates 
were active in apprehending them, but the want of 
evidence prevented puniſhment, for many of thoſe 


who. even ſuffered by them had not ſpirit to proſe- 


cute. The gentlemen of the eountry had frequent 
expeditions to diſcover them in arms; but their 
intelligence was ſo uncommonly good by their in- 
fluence over the common people, that not one party 
that ever went out in queſt of them was ſucceſsful. 

Govertiment offered large rewards for informations, 


which brought a few every year fo the gallows, with- 


out any radical cure of the evil. The reaſon why 
it was not more effective was, the neceſſity of any 
perſon that gave evidence againſt them, quitting 
their houſes and country, or remaining expoſed. to 
their reſentment, At laſt their violence aroſe. to a 
height which brought on their ſuppreſſion. The 
catholic inhabitants of Ballyragget, ſix miles from 

G3 Kilkenny, 
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| Kilkenny, were the firſt of the lower people who 
dared openly to aſſociate againſt them; they threat- 
ened deſtruction to the town, gave notice that they 
would attack it; were as good as their word, came 
200 ſtrong, drew up before a houſe in which were 


ho 


Eh WHITE, BOYS. 5 


15 armed men, and fired in at the windows; the 
15 men handled their arms ſo well, that in a few 


| rounds they killed 40 or 50. They fled immediately, 


and ever after left Ballyragget in peace---indeed 


they have never been reſiſted at all, without ſhew- 


ing a great want of both ſpirit and diſcipline. It 


- ſhould, however, be obſerved, that they had but very 


few arms, thoſe in bad order, and no cartridges. 
Soon after this they attacked the houſe of Mr. 
Power, in Tipperary, the hiſtory of which is well 
known. His murder ſpirited up the gentlemen to 
exert themſelves in ſuppreſſing the evil, eſpecially 
in raiſing ſubſcriptions to give private rewards to 

whoever would give evidence or information 'con- 


cerning them. The private diſtribution had much 


more effect than larger ſums which required a public 
declaration; and government giving rewards to 
thoſe who reſiſted, without having previouſly pro- 


miſed it, had likewiſe ſome effect. Laws were 
paſſed for puniſhing all who aſſembled, and (what 


may have a great effect) for recompenſing, at the 
expence of the connty or barony, all perſons who 


ſuffered by their outrages. In conſequence of this 
general exertion, above 20 were capitally convicted, 
and moſt of them executed; the goals of this and 


the three neighbouring counties, Carlow, Tipperary, 
and Queen s- county, have many in them whoſe 
trials are put off till next aſſizes, and againſt whom 


ſufficient evidence for conviction, it is ſuppoſed, : 


will appear. Since this all has been quiet, and no 
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outrages 


WEXFORD. ;  W 


outrages like been committed : but before I quit 
the ſubject, it is proper to remark, that what coin- 
cided very much to abate the evil, was the fall in the 
price of lands, which has taken place lately. This 
is conſiderable, and has much leſſened the evil of 
hiring farms over the heads of one another; per- 
haps alſo the tythe-proctors have not been quite fo 
ſeyere in their extortions: but this obſervation is 
by no means general; for in many places tythes yet 
continue to be levied, with all thoſe circumſtances 
which originally raiſed the evil. 


From Roſs took the road towards Wenxford, 5 
found, upon enquiry, that I was in quite a different 


country from what I had left, the ſoil not near fo 
high let, for ſeveral miles it is from 58. to 158. and 
is in general dry ſound land. This ſoil, ſo excellent 
; in the turnip culture, never lets at its real value in 
F unimproved countries: it is the introduction of tur- 
8 nips alone that aſcertains that value. In 8 or 9 
VP miles I found ſome riſing to 208. The courſe : 

1 1. Fallow. 2, Wheat. 3. Oats. 4. Barley. 5, Oats. 
3 6. Barley. 7. Oats. With ſuch management, no 
ER wonder the rents are low. There is a great quan- 
> tity of rough land overrun with furze (ulex curopœus). 
4 They burn them here, and I remarked uncommon 
Q quantities of bog-wood at the doors of the cabbins : 
, i pet their turf- - grounds are rather boggy bottoms 
d than bogs. 

4 | ads at W at as good a an inn as the ap- 
= pearance of the place could allow of, though I was 
J. told it was very good. There was a bed in which I 
74 reſted in my cloaths, but the ſtable had neither rack 
5 . 64 „„ 
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86 BARGTE AND FORTH. 
norminger, -T ſhould have gone on to Wexford, 


but found that Mr. Neville, member for that town, 
to whom I had a letter of recommendation, in order to 
procure intelligence concerning the baronies of Bargy 


and Forth, was in England; I therefore determined 
to turn off here, and make a circuit through them to 


get to Wexford,- The landlord ſeemed to know 


ſomething of the country. I aſked him what gentle- 
men were in it that took any pleaſure in huſbandry; 


he named ſeveral, and from his accounts I deter- 
mined to call on 1 Mr. Nun, at dt. * wh . 


0 4 7 118 


JuLY 12th, ſallied from my inn, which would 


have made a very paſſable caſtle of enchantment in the 


eyes of Don Quixote, in ſearch of adventures in 
theſe noted baronies, of which I had heard ſo much. 
They were completely peopled by 'Strongbow ; and 


from having retained a ſort of. Saxon language pecu- 


liar to themfelves, without any of them underſtanding 
the Iriſh, in all probability the country was at that 


time uninhahited or deſolate, I had been told that 


they were infinitely more induſtrious and better far- 


mers than in any other part of Ireland, and this ac- 


count was confirmed to me by ſeveral common Iriſh 


| farmers I met with upon the road. It was not long 


before I was in the barony of Bargie, and I was much 


ſurpriſed to ſee no great appearance of any thing bet- 
ter than common. In one reſpect, I remarked the 


vileſt huſbandry, which was exhauſting the land by 
ſucceſſive corn crops, and then leaving it cover itſelf 
with weeds, and graſs by degrees: for it is to be ob- 


ſerved, that I have not ſeen, in Wexford, any of that 


fine land I have mentioned ſo often, which, if thrown. 
uy this manner, is almoſt immediately covered with 
| whits 
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whiteolover.” Land, I found, let five or fix miles 
from Taghmon, from tos. to 208. an acre; they have 
no fallow, but ſow oats and barley, and beans and 


peaſez (which they call black corn) in ſucceſſion. for 


many years, and without any ſuch practice as hoeing. 
And though the land is light, dry and ſound, not a 
turnip is ſown; ſo that, in 21 miles, I ſaw not a ſin- 
gle fallow for them. Sowing beans and peaſe is. 
however, common, and they have farther a notion 
that doing ſo refreſnhes the land. I ſaw no beans in 
Ireland till I came here. They told me their crops 
were, barley and oats 6 to 12 barrels. Beans 8 to 
ro barrels. They uſe both marle and lime; of the 


former they lay 400 car loads per acre, and it 


laſts 12 crops. | Much of their wheat is ſown on 
lays, matled and dunged, and the crops were very 
good. Potatoes not the food of the people. the . year 
through, as in other parts of Ireland; they live on. 
them only in the winter, and have datmeal the reſt of 
the PR | * is. the vp that ſucceeds. them! 
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Are * freſh acct 
2 ſow on lays, with only one ploughing, and get. 


from 7 to 10 barrels an acre; and of oats and barley, 
on good land, ſometimes ſo high as 15 to 17 barrels.“ 
They lime much, and uſually take but 4 or 5 crops 


of corn running; upon which they ſeemed to pride 


themſelves much, as being good farmers. Farms in 
Bargie generally from 40 to 100 acres. Here I un- 
derſtood there was a part of the barony: of Shelmal' 


inhabited by quakers, rich men and good farmers: 
A farmer I talked to ſaid of them: The nales be 
very cunn ing, and the devil a bad acre of land witl' ibey 


hire.” From this account I wiſhed for 4 recommen- 
INES dation 
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dation to one of cheſe ſagacious friends. I obſerved 


all the way I went, that the cabbins were generally 
much better than any I had; ſeen in Ireland: large 
ones, with two or three rooms, in good order and re- 


pair, all with windows and chimnies, and little ſtyes 
for their pigs and cattle. As well built as common 


in England. Entering Forth I did not perceive any 


difference, but the ſoil is a reddiſh good loam with- 


out ſtones. I went to St. Margaret's, and introduced 


myſelf to Colonel Nun, who gave me the following 


particulars, with the aſſiſtance of à neighbouring 


farmer. Barony of Forth and Bargie farms gene- 


rally 20 to 80 acres; but many of them hired in 


partnerſhip, and when the children marry are ſubdi- 


vided into ſmaller portions. Rent of the two baro- | 


* on an nee a ft ow e 


1. Pons, r 20618; gy — allow. 
2. Flax or deb. Rn 
3. Leave it bor u ſod; but 3. Beans. 
mioſt ſow clover and 4. Oat?s. 
7 raiſes, * . mn a 
1. Beans on 105 ee eee Patton and male 
"= Wo Barley. 2. Wheat. 
„ 3. Barley. 
4. Barley. enn co 
. Clover or trefoile, for 5. Barley. * 
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F or wheat they len but once on a he bsw 
in the ſeed and ſhoyel the furrows; ſow in october £ 


to 3 of a barrel: ſome uſe ſpring wheat ſown in 
0 march. The crop generally is 10 to 20 bartels. For 
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have rents fallen at all, rather the contrary. County 


twice; ſow 14 barrel, get 10 to 15 barrels an, acre. 
For oats. they plough but once, ſow. 24 barrel, and get 

10 or 12 barrels. an acre, For peaſe or beans they 
plough but once, ſow many beans on a lay on one 
ploughing, 15 barrel per acre ; chopping and dreſ- 
| fing the clods fine, get 5 to 20 barrels. an Acre, and 
ſow barley after it. No turnips among the common 


farmers, though much of their land. is fine, dry and 


ſound, but ſome is very wet. Flax enough for their 
- own uſe. Potatoes they have of late began to put in with 


the plough, but in common they are in the trenching 
way. Their crops are very good. Marle is very 


much uſed: it is a blue ſort. They lay large quan- 
tities on the ſod, let it lie a year or two before they 
plough it up, which they find better than ploughing 


it directly. They marle the ſame land often; they 
drain only with open cuts, no hollow ones done. 
Cattle very little attended to : only.a cow or two for 


the uſe of their families, and a few ſheep; but they 
keep a great many pigs. All that live near. the ſea, 


turn their pigs to the ſhore for fiſh, ſea-weed, &c. 


Manure with ſea-weed, which they lay on for barley ; 
ſome freſh. from the ſea, others lay it in heaps to rot, 


but many reckon it beſt freſh. Ploughing all with 


Horſes, four in a plough ; lay their lands round to 
ſhoot off the water. In ploughing graſs for corn, 


they leave 4 of every ridge unploughed in the middle, 
but covered up with the furrows; in- order for tilling 
the year following, and think they get the beſt * 


, . Execrable 


Lan ſells from 22 to 25 | years dg ; nor 


ceſs 
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| ceſs gd- an acre. Tythes Sen gathered or appraiſed. 


every year. Leaſes generally three lives, or 31 years. 


Carry their corn to Wexford, The people increaſe 
prodigiouſſy. Rent of a cabbin and an acre 3. Se. 


try. 


nerally have a cow and pigs, and plenty of poultry. 
Religion generally catholic. ' Many lads go to New- 
foundland in may, and come home in october, and 


muß from” I 08 to 3 Fay £6 paſſage out, and II. 108. 


Deen 


acres 1 wh The "ie are e indutri 
ous, and a moſt quiet race — in 15 or 20 years there 
is no ſuc h thing as a robbery. The little farmers 
live Aer b and happily, and many of them 
worth ſeveral hundred pounds. They are exceed- 


ingly attentive in getting mould out of the ditches 


and banks, to mix a little dung with i it, and ſpread it 
on their land, Particulars of a farm: 70 acres ; 16 


COWS ; 3, Ss to. each partner; 10 20 horſes, each 53 80 


ſheep; . bo ſwine ; ſtock worth 300l. 4 families. : And | 
this farm by old accounts has had 90 crops of corn 


without a fallow or craſs, in ſucceflion, but they t 


manure with ſea-weed and ſea-ſand every year. I/ | 
are always on the watch for ſea-weed,; ; and when, the 


| tide comes in, if it is in the middle of the night, they . 


go out with their cars and get all they can. Some 
of the fields are ſo covered with great rocks, that 
one would think it impoſſible to plough them, but 


they manage it by attention. 81 They all ſpeak a bro- 
ken Saxon language, and not one in an hundred 


knows any thing of Iriſh. They are evidently a 

diſtinct people; and I could not but remark, their. 
features and. caſt of countenance varied very "much. 
from the common native Iriſh. The girls and wo- 


men 
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men are handſomer, having much better features and 
complexions. Indeed the women, among the lower 
claſſes in general in Ireland, are as ugly as the women 
of faſhion are handſome. Their induſtry, as IJ have 
mentioned in ſeveral particulars, is ſuperior to their 
neighbours; and their better living and habitations 
are alſo diſtinctions not to be forgotten. The poor 
have all barley bread and pork, herrings, &c. and po- 
tatoes. On the coaſt a conſiderable fiſhery of her- 
rings: every creek has four or five boats none bar- 
relled by the people, but the merchants of Wexford 
barrel them for the Weſt Indies. 


FRON¹ St. 1 sI took the road to Wexford, | 
the whole way through the barony of Forth. I faw 
nothing but ſtraw hats for men as well as women, 
and found afterwards that they were worn through 
the whole county, they give a comic appearance to 
every group one meets. Laid at the King's- arms at 
Wexford, a very clean and good inn, There are 14 
or 15 ſmall ſhips belonging to this port, but a bar at 
the mouth of the harbour prevents large ones from 


coming in. of 


9 4 - 


Jury 13th; cried the harbour in a Ey bent in 
order to take the lower road to Gowry. Paſſed over 
much ſandy land by the ſea ſide, covered with fern; 
large tracts of it, and divided into incloſures, as if it 
had been cultivated. Near the town 1 obſerved ſome 
heaps of ſea-weed rotting for manure. At the Goth 
mile-ftone large ſandy tracts, covered with furze and 
fern. As profitable land ſor improvement as any 1 
ä have ſeen lets for 6 or 78. an acre, but there is much 
other land, at 1 Their courſe here is: 1. Oats, 
| 7 or 
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7 or 8 barrels.” 45 Barley; 6 ditto. 3. Oats. 4. 


Barley. 5. Clover and rye- graſs 3 to 6 years. To- 


wards Wells, and from thence to Gowry, land is 


higher, much of it at 208. 1 ſome ba gar WA 


To Lord FOILS > s, who with an attention 
highly flattering, took every means to have me well 
informed. His ſeat at Courtown is a very agreeable 
place, and in ſome reſpects a ſingular one; for the 

_ houſe is within 600'yards of the ſea, and yet it-is al- 


moſt buried in fine woods, which from their growth and - 


foliage, ſhew no averſion to their neighbour, who is fo 


often pernicious to their brethren. The views of the ſea 


are fine, every where broken by wood, or hilly varied 
| ground. All the environs conſiſt of undulating lands, 
which give a pleaſing variety to the ſcene : ariver en- 
ters the garden, and purſuing for ſomie diſtance a ſe- 
queſtered courſe, ſhaded on one fide by a rocky bank 
well wooded, and on the other by lofty trees, with a 
very agreeable walk under them, pours itſelf into the 
ſea at a ſmall diſtance from the ROUR. - 8 

'Lonp Covnrown is a very * Harper. The 
firſt field of turnips I ſaw in Ireland was here, and 
he was thinning and weeding them with boys, in 


order to hoe with the more effect, the land i in order, 


well dunged, and the plants forward and flouriſhing. 
He generally has 7 or 8 acres, feeds his cattle with 


them in a farm-yard, well littered with fern and | 


ſtraw, and ſows barley after, getting very fine crops. 


His fandy lands by the coaſt he marles richly, and 


with ſuch effect that the crops are very great. The 
fineſt wheat I have ſeen yet in Ireland was on this 


fand. Some of his Lordſhip's fields are wet from 2 
ſtratum 
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ſtratum of clay; theſe he throws into lands gently 
arched, lays down ſo, and finds them ſqund enough for 
| winter feeding without poaching, whereas when flat, 
they are quite kneaded if any cattle go into them. 
On this clay ſoil he finds the beſt manure is ſea- 
ſand * Single from the beach, 2 yp 


_ Jury 14, 0e Sch a was ; furprifed 
to find a large congregation : this is not often the 
caſe in Ireland out of a maſs houſe.—Gallop on the 
ſtrand; it is a fine firm beautiful ſand for miles. 
The paddies were ſwimming their horſes in the ſea to 
cure the . and keep them in health. 

"ok fallaving 1 of the huſbandry of the 
neighbourhood his Lerdſhip and his brother gave me. 
At Courtown, and around Gowry, farms in general 
ſmall: but from 40 or 50 to 2 or 3000 acres, yet aoo 
acres are a large one, but very many ſmall of 30 to 
50. The ſoil is a ſkirting of ſand againſt the ſea, 
the teſt is gravel and gravelly loam : alſo a thin ſtra- 
tum of loam on a yellow miſerable clay, 12 inches 
thick, and under it univerſally a fine blue marle of 
great depth. Rents riſe from 10s. to 308. average 
158. to 208. and of the whole county 158. A good deal 

of mountain, which in its wild ſtate does not let for 
more than 38. The little farmers improve it much 
by fallow and lime, which they bring from Carlow, 
25 miles. When improved, it is worth 16s. an Acre, 
and they pay that for it at the expiration of the leaſe. 
Their courſes are: 1. Potatoes. 2. Barley, yield- 
ing 10 or 12 barrels. 3. Oats, the produce 10 
or 12: and then more crops of oats, or bar- 
| ley, till the ſoil is exhauſted, when they leave it to 
turf itſelf, which it will not do under 10 or 15 years. 
""_ 
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Alſo, 1. Summer fallow. 2. Wheat, ſeven bartels « 
and then ſpring-cornerops, till the land is Erhsuſtell. 


No peaſe or beans. Not a turnip in the country 
among common farmers, though the fineſt ſands and 
grounds imaginable for them: nor clever. A little 
flax is ſown, generally after potatoes, and the cul- 
ture of it increaſes gradually. Potatoes in general in 


the common manner; but I heard of one or two far-, 


mers, who on dry ground plant them with the plough: 
always dung or pare and burn; no hiring of land for 
them, only in their own gardens and little fields; 


they do not often raiſe more than enough for half a 


year, buying for the other half. It is not a ſheep 
country, and no ſuch thing as folding known. Lime 
is not uſed, except in the mountains, from Carlow : ; 


but marle is very general, a good blue ſort, which 


they ſpread amply on the ſod, and plough, it for 
wheat. The good farmers take three crops upon it, 


but the little ones will take eight or ten, as lon 9.26 
the land will yield any ching. The deeper they dig 
the marle, the better it is. They dairy ; much here, 


ſome having 20 cows for butter chiefly. It has been 
2 common idea, that one good cow will make I, ct. 
of butter at 428. and 1 cwt. of cheeſe at 258. and 
rear her (calf. They all keep many pigs, and the 


more upon account of their dairies. Some calves are 


fattened for Dublin market, one will ſuck two co., 


and be worth 41. at three months old. No large 


flocks of ſheep, but moſt of the farmers have a few; 


generally wethers bought in and ſold out every year. 


Give them hay in bad wearher. Three fleeces to a 


ſtone of wool, the preſent price 168. Between. 30 
and 40 years ago 38. a ſtone; and 20 years ago 10s. 


to 


” 
1 
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in a plough, and do half an acre a day. Hire of a 
car 1s. In hiring and ſtocking farms, they will 
take them with ſcarce any thing but a few cours and 
horſes; yet they pay their rents very well, and few 
of them fail. Land, at rack rent, ſells at 20 years 


purchaſe; but within theſe 10 years 22 or 23. Rents 
have been riſing for 15 years; they have not fallen 


of late years as in other parts of Ireland, though in 
ſome places are beginning. Tythes are valued 
every, year, and the roth. taken as, a compoſition, 
wheat at 18s, a barrel. Barley 88. Oats 6s. The 
Toth lamb 28. 6d. No tea in the labourers cabbins, 


| but 3 in thoſe of little farmers they have it, and it in- 
creaſes much. Leaſes generally three lives to pro- 


teſtants, and 3¹ years to catholics. The ſyſtem of 


middle men going out- none in new let lands. 


Barley carried to Wexford for exportation, and wheat 
to Dublin by! means of the bounty on inland carriage, 


The people increaſe conſiderably. Rent of a, cab- 
din © with an acre 40s. if more added 208. an acre. 


All "keep cow, and generally a horſe and a pig or 
two, with plenty of poultry reared on potatoes. 
—They Tive on oat-cakes when potatoes are not in 
ſeaſon ; ; the little farmers that have 40 or 50 acres, 
eat a good deal of meat; fiſh is a great article with 
the poor, particularly herrings and cod, In general 
much i improving, and more induſtrious than formerly, 
In about” four years, 40 or 50 perſons emigrated to 
America. They are beginning to improve moun- 

tain and bog, which, from being worth nothing 
before, now let at above 208. an acre. No farms 
hired i in Pirtrerſhip. . 
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to 118. Tillage is performed all with horſes, four 
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Tun white boys were vient for about three - | 
n in 1775, chiefly. from Kilkenny and Car- 
low, but ſuppreſſed immediately by the ſpirited aſ- 


fociations of the gentlemen. They were heard of in 
the ſouth, under other names before Thurot or Con- 
flans. Poors' firing, turf ſeven miles off; 20 kiſh 
at 18. 6d. a good ſtock; in common it may be reck- 


oned 11.,1s. Building a cabbin 61. to 71. 7s. "Of © 
ſtone and flats 201. Ditto for a farm of 50 acres, 
ſtone and flate 251. Fowls crammed with potatoes 


and oatmeal and milk 28. to 28. 6d. .each. Since 
theſe particulars were taken at Courtown his Lord- 


ſhip, by letter, has favoured me with the * : 


romp an in ingelligent farmer.. 


Courset or Crors. 


1. WREAT. Number of ploughings, four before : 


ſowing. Firſt in november. Second in april, by 
croſs cutting. In june haxrow it down well, then 
put on your manure. Third ploughing in july; 
harrow it down again. Fourth ditto in auguſt, 
which will leave it prepared for ſowing. Seed to 
the acre, fourteen ſtone. Crop, at a medium, eight 


barrels. 2. Barley. Two ploughings. Firſt in 


november. Second at the time you ſow, having firſt 
croſs ha:cowed. Seed to the acre, fifteen ſtone. 
Crop, nine barrels. 3. Oats. Moſt farmers plough 
but once. Seed, 22 ſtone. Crop, nine ' barrels. 
For Potatoes. Let your ground lie ploughed all 
winter ; to every acre put 500 load of dung. Seed, 
eight barrels. Crop, 80 ditto. Price, per barrel, 5s. 
Uſe of lime very profitable on dry ground ; quantity, 
per acre, from 40 to 50 barrels. Cow's produce. 
One cow will give ten Co" of milk a day; will 


— | 
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2285 =y of butter. Profit, 505 hee. Two 


$45 '$ 


N "A a 29 at 38. each a 2 0 . 0 
Wool Om ag «gh 88 one ſtone, at 74D 17 0 
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Doro es, at 208. pet « acre 70. e BOY 
bPreßt on a cight theep, a at an average Sx 3 0 27 5 
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Freed buen of the riſe ak e is ; not 1 more chen | 
2d. per day. Particulars of a farm.  Arable ao 
"acres, 10 of barley, 4 of wheat, 6 of oats, Paſture 
67 ' acres. Meadow 13 ditto. —Total 100 acres. 
—Stock, 24 Cows, 8 horſes, 7 two-year old heifers, 
4 year old ditto, and four calves. — Rent Tool. hes 
labburers.” | 

o i 00 2 MICE Wh | 

Alan, Sede, per acre, on flir clay | 
ground, from 5 to 600 load, of about 600 weight; 
on dry gravely ground, from 800 to 1000 ditto, ae- 
cording' to the ſoil, will laſt 175 years un —_ 

mont. 00755 AT £45 1 "a | 
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Juuy 15th, leaving "EY took the Arklow 
road; paſſed. a finely wooded part of Mr. Rams, 
and a various country with ſome good corn in it. 
Flat lands by the coaſt let very high, and mountain 
at 6s. or 7s. an acre, ſome at 8s. or 108. Paſſed to 
Wicklow, prettily ſituated on the ſea, and from 
Newrybridge walked to ſee Mr. Tye's, which is a 
neat farm well wooded, e a river Kren through 
the fields. | * ban 
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S ' Ruacurd in the evening Mount Kennedy, the 
ſeat of Gen. Cunninghame, who fortunately proved 
to me an inftruftor as aſſiduous as he is able. He 
is in the midſt of a country almoſt all his own, for 
he has 0,000 Iriſh acres here. His domain; and 
the grounds about it, are very beantiful, / not à level 
can be ſeen; every ſpot is toſſed about in a variety | 
of hill and dale. In the middle of the lawn is one 
of the greateft natural curioſities in the kingdom ; - 
an immenſe Arbutus tree unfortunately blown down, 


* 


but yet vegetating, one branch, which parts from 
the body near the ground, and afterwards divides 
into many large branches, is 6 feet 2 inches in cir- 
eumference. The general buried part of the ſtem 
as it laid, and it is from ſeveral branches throwing out 5 
fine young ſhoots: it is a moſt venerable remnant. . 
Killarney, the region of the en boaſts of no = 
fach tree a8 this. 7 ee 
| | ſc 
| Jour 1th, rode in the morning to Drum; a 3 
large extent of mountains, and wood, on the Gen- Þ1 
eral's eſtate. A vaſt rocky glen; one ſide bare FT 
rocks to an immenſe height, hanging in a thouſand * 
whimſical, yet frightful, forms, with vaſt fragments 00 
tumbled from them, and lying in romantic confuſion; a fre 
the other a fine mountain ſide covered with ſhrubby th 
wood. This wild paſs leads to the bottom af an no 
amphitheatre of mountain, which exhibits a very 20 
noble fcenery. To the right is an immenſe ſweep wh 
' of mountain completely. wooded: ;. taken as a ſingle 1, 
| object, a moſt magnificent one, but its forms are the 
5 | ;/ pictureſque in the higheſt degree; great projeRions ave 
BY of hill, with glens behind all wooded, have a noble "Bri 
effect. Every feature of the whole view is great, 3.1 
and unites to form a ſcene of natural magnificenee. lay 


| From hence a riding is cut through the hanging Pre 
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vood, which riſes to à central ſpot, where the 
General Has cleared away the rubbiſh from under the 
wood; and made 4 beautiful waving lawn with many 
daks and Hollies feattered-about it; here he has built 
à cottage, a pretty whimſical on room, from the 
windows of which are three views; one of diſtant 
rich lands 'opening to the ſea, one upon a great 
mountain, and a third upon a part of the lawn. Tt 
is well placed and forms upon the whole a moſt 
agrecable” retreat. The following particulars of 
agriculture 1 had from General Cunninghame, who | 
took every means of havi ng r me well inforined. 


| Anout Mount ropes the 3 5 inclofed 
are :enerall}/ very ſmall, fide 20 ares 60 160% ex- 

cept in mountainous tracts, Where they are larger, 
ſome from 300 to 600 acres; The' ſoil is in general 
a dry ſound gravel, hanging. to the ſouth eaſt, and 
protected by mountains from the north weſt. The 
rent; on an average, from 35 to 308. not mountain, 
which is uſually 8s. or 10s. The ſkirt of the whole 
county, from the mountain down to the ſea, is 
from 30s. to 50s: an acre, being a ſixth of it. One 
third of it, uncultivated and uninhabited, lets for 
not more than 6d. an acre: Another third lets for 
20s; The remaining ſixth at 9s. Average of the 
whole 15s. an acre. The courſes of crops are: 
I. Potatoes: ; all the dung of the country uſed for 
them. 2. Wheat; ſow one barrel, and get on an 
average eight barrels.— All the furrows ſhovelled. 
3. Oats; ſow near two; and get 10 barrels. 4. Oats. 
5. Barley; ſow 4 and get 10, and then leave it for 
lay for five years, never ſowing any graſs ſeeds. It 
| SO —— at all for three' years, bur” after 
H 2 that 
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* White clover comes ſlowly. ... Barley has: been 


re cultivated upon account of the quantity of ale 


beverage through the county, and more famous for 
it than any other. The barrel, 2+thirds of 2 hogſ- 
head, ſells at 408. Malt malted here 148. a barrel; 


the barley los. 6d. Another courſe : : 1. Marle, or 


lime- ſtone gravel, on the lay, þ 600 loads, an acre, 
and ſow barley. 2. Wheat. 3- Oats or barley. 4. 
Oats or ditto, till. left to lay again, Gravelling 


they generally conſider as a right to ſix or eight 
crops. Their wheat after potatoes they ſow ſo late 


as chriſtmas. Very few peaſe, and no beans, nor 


any rape; and not a turnip, though I ſaw great 


tracts perfectly adapted to that crop. They ſow 
very little flax, having no manufacture. Their 
potatoes univerſally planted on an old lay; they 


ſpread their dung in beds for the trenching way, 


none under the plough. Plant 8 to ten barrels on 
an acre, laid at ſix inches from one another. When 


the plants are about an inch or two high, they cover 


them a ſecond time from the trenches; hand weed 
them. No hiring land of farmers for it, but all 
on their own account. The:e are many copſes on 


the ſides of mountains of birch, oak, aſh, and holly, | 


which are cut generally at 25 years growth for poles 


for building cabbins; the bark for tan, and the 


ſmaller branches for charcoal. They are worth from 
121. to 25l. an acre. Many of them on very ſteep ſides 
of mountains, and to a great height; but no great 
oak woods, ſince the Shillaly ones werꝰ cut down about 
12 years ago. There are conſiderable tracts of 
mountain land improved; if dry heath land, they 
plough, croſs plough, burn, and then ſow rye, get- 
ting 8 barrels, after which they have oats, and crop 
as long as it will produce. Unimproved mountain, 

| 5 | . "ng 


and beer which are brewed here, being the common 
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conſiſting of rock, and yielding färbe, ( mY eurapeeus) | 


fern, ¶ pteris 'aquilina) & c. but dry, lets at 88. an 


acre, at which rent they have it for 31 years. The 


improvement is reckoned very profitable. No fold- 
ing ſheep: there is not ſuch a thing as a hurdle 
known. They pare and burn the mountain as the 
only way to improve, though contrary to an abſurd 
act of parliament againſt it. Lime they uſe in very 
ſmall quantities, and no wonder, for it is the Sutton 
ſtone they bring from the hill of Howth to Wicklow, 
where it is burnt, and the common farmers bring 
it from thence, at the expence of 28. 6d. the ſtatute 


barrel of 32 gallons. They lay from 20 to 60 on 
an acre, chiefly on mountain ground. Grey marle, 
with lime-ſtone gravel in ſtrata, abound all over the 
country, with other ſtrata of ſand, all which have 
an efferveſcence with acids; in digging they mix 
together, and prove of infinite benefit to the fields. 


Very few dairies, ſo that they make ſcarce any but- 


ter. Their cows are ſubſervient to their lamb 
ſuckling, and leave them free only in ſummer, when 
they fat calves for Dublin market. Four or five 
quarts of milk at a meal is the common quantity. 


In the winter they have hay, but only in hard wea- 


: ther. No grazing of oxen. As to ſheep their ſyſ- 
tem, is particular ; It is all ſuckling lambs for Dublin 


market. 


GENERAL Cunninghame carried me to a farmer 
who is reckoned the moſt able in that buſineſs of 


any in the country, and the following is the ac- 


count he gave me of his management. He breeds his 
own lambs from a ſtock partly bought in every 
key The rams he puts to the ewes the middle of 


430 33 98 


day, in order to have them lamb at michaelmas, or 
. H * | a little 


ow 
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ittle after. Ther are Left in che field for n Weck. 


and then taken into the houſe, The ewes are brought 
to ſuckle chem twice 2 day in general; but three or 


four times, while young; they have cows milk given 
them by women from their mouths, ſquirted down 
the lambs throats, to the quantity of a neggin a day 
at firſt;'-and riſes to 14 and 2. A noggin is one- 


eight of a quart. They keep them till three weeks 
before chriſtmas, and then begin to ſell them. Their 


ewes are kept on graſs only, unleſs in bad weather, 
when they have hay. He ſells 75 lambs annually, 
from a ſtock of 80 rams and ewes,” at 338. on an 
average, ſome up to 408. for theſe lambs he has 8 


cos, 5 of them in full milk, and if he has not cows. 


enough, buys in for the purpaſe. The ewes are 


bought in at gs. each in july, and ſome old ones are 


fold every year at 6s. 14 acres of graſs will aps 80 


ſheep until the Rubbles are ready for them,” 


In this ſyſtem mutt depends on Aubin tom take 


the ram in proper time for the Dublin market. In 
order to accompliſh this ſeemingly difficult buſineſs, 
they treat the ladies with a cup of generous Wick- 
low ale, and drive them about the field, in order to 
create the proper ferment between their blood and the 
ale, and then at the critical moment let in the gentle- 
man. Some managers more attentive than com- 
mon, treat them with claret inſtead of ale: per- 
haps the ſwarms of children in the cabbins are 
owing to the prolific dae e of this excellent ale of 
Wicklow. | 


Tat woo! 1 the country is all wrought up by 


the inhabitants, ſpun, combed, and wove into flan- 


gel 18 — and to fuck an extent, that the moun- 


_ tain 


* 3 3 7 
. A * 


| one e fine. 
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2 . farmers pay half their rents by this manufac- _ 
They alſo buy much, not having enough of 


| _ own: it is done by the ſmalleſt. farmers going 


through the whole | manufacture employing cottars 


in it. By ſpinning, a woman can earn 3d. a day. 


Wool now 145, te 17s: the ſtone of 16lb. 20 years 
ago 118. no rot among the ſheep. On the moun- 
tains many goats are kept for the milk, which is 
drank very much by people from Dublin, who take 
lodgings for drinking goats Ae 2 fleſh reck- 


6 


„Ter 9 wich both horſes and nll : two 
horſes and two bullocks, and one bullock and three 


horſes, and do from one-half to three-fourths of an 


acre a day. Stir 5 inches deep. Very few or no 
cats given to horſes, They work their draught oxen 
in winter on ftraw.. Hire of a car, a horſe, 'and a 

driver, Is. 6d. a day. With 4 cows, 2 horſes, a 
yearling, and 20 ſheep, General Cunninghame has 


had tenants profeſſedly take 50 acres, 


Lanp ſells at rack rent for 18 to 21 years pur- 


chaſe; 5 or 6 years ago it was at 22. Rents are 


fallen in the ſame time 4s. in the pound. Tythes 
are paid by compoſition ; the crops are viewed, and 
they agree for one year. An acre of wheat 10s, 


Barley 4s. Oats 4. No tea in the cabbins on the 


mountains, but in the towns they haye it. Leaſes 


are three lives, or 31 ycars, a vaſt proportion re- let 
3 or 4 deep. The people increaſe much. Rent of a 
cabbin in a village, with a very imall garden, 21. 28. 
to zl. if not in a village it is leſs. On a moun- 


tain 508. to zl. for a cabbin and 5 acres, but generally 


have a common paſture for their cows, &c. Farms 


4 much 


104 wounT KE IVF Dv. 


much taken in che mountains by partnerſhip ; 3 or 
4 will take 100 acres, and divide among thimſelves 


as Hb Kilkenny. Lower people all roman eatholies. 


No emigrations, nor white boys. They have plenty | 


of potatoes; all keep a cow, ſome more 3 all a pig. 
and poultry of every kind. Their fuel is turf from 


the mountains; they are univerſal pilferers of —— 


thing they can lay their hands on: great lyars, but 
full of err rd and fagucity, you" ee to ex- 
ceſs. _ | | ACS 
un of turf rod. delivered. Oak ribberies (ſpars) 
for cabbins 48. 6d. a dozen. Building a cabbin 25 
feet long, 14 feet wide, with a door and 2 windows, 
5]. 10s. Ditto ſtone and ſlate 20l. Ditto farm 
houſe and offices for 50 acres, of ſtone and Nate 200l. 


* 
* 


farm. 
= FED 
Rent Li... po . 
Labour —— 150 © 0 
Wear and ter — 30 0 0 
82 9 
: F | | |; | £ . d. 
48 acres mown, at 10 loads an acre, at 240 0 0 
c WE... 
z acrces of wheat 10 barrels, at 11. 18. 52 10 O 
10 — barley 14 ditto, at I OS. 6d. 3 40-07 
17 — Oats 13 ditto, at 108 — 110 10 0 
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| Carried over 476 10 o 
2 — peaſe 


meu and produce of General Cunninghame' s 
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= 4; 25 A, 1 * 0G 7 ˖ 
2 r 5 118 & a7 2 my F 
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uad 5! 9 Ys 1 een 476 10 o 
2 — Pele 9 Sock! at YOU 4 = od Te lkts. 9 0 0 
10 ſundries, at .. 30 o 
doe v., . 2040304 n FA 10 8 
10 young: een Au E RG 
16 horſes, 36 weeks, at 20.60. knees pos 72 0 0 
* cw hs; 9 24] I * 22 10 0 
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In two acres of land ſummer- fallowed for wheat, 
the General was perſuaded not to ſow. it, as the red- 


worm would infallibly deſtroy the crop, he, there- 
fore, kept it for barley; but manured it with lime, 
90 darrels an acre at 21 4d. each, from the hill of 


Howth in auguſt; the barley was eaten notwithſtand- 
ing the lime; it was a very poor crop, and in ſome 
places none at all. Sowed the ſtubble with peaſe, 
which I ſaw, and were very fine. He tried a very 
extraordinary experiment upon breaking up an old 


moſſy graſs lay in an orchard, and laying it down | 


again without having any corn : it was manured 
with plenty of ſand, then ploughed in auguſt ; di- 
rectly croſs-ploughed ; harrowed thoroughly, and 
threw about 20 barrels of lime an acre ; burnt the 
Toots, weeds, and tufts of graſs, forend the aſhes, 


| harrowed, and upon that, about the beginning of 


ſeptember, hay ſeeds ſowed. This was done to eſ- 
cape the trouble of a courſe of tillage among trees, 
The ſucceſs great as poſſible ; I ſaw the crop of hay 


mown, and it is not leſs than 16 loads an acre. This 


is a ſyſtem which, in many caſes, would be of the 
greateſt 
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greateſt uſe in reviving old hide- bound paſtures with- 
out the tyouble of a curſe of tillage. | It ſhould, 2 
however, be obſerved, that the climate of 'Lreland is 


peculiarly favourable. to laying land to graſs at that 
ſeaſon, for it grows luxuriantly quite till chriſtmas. 
Another inſtance of this natural tendency of the ſoil 


to graſs, is a trial the General accidentally made. He 


bad a ſmall field under turnips, which he hoed well, 


and were a fine crop; upon being drawn to feed the 


plough bullocks with, he found much graſs upon the 


land, ſo much, that it induced him to let it ſtand, and 
the rather as it was laid very flat and ſmooth with the 

turnips, he rolled in ſome graſs ſeeds, and it turned 
Gut a very fine meadow: He was the firſt who'/ſowed . 
red clover here, and is not yet followed by the farmers, = 

He encourages his tenants to lime, and lends them 


money for it. Much land is laid to graſs at Mount 


Kennedy, and all of it done in a perfect manner, the 

furface laid completely ſmooth, without the leaſt ſign 
of a furrow, and the graſſes Juxuriant ; all manured 
richly with gravel and marle. I ſaw two large com- 
poſt dunghills turning over and mixing, a ſight not 
common in Ireland. It pleaſed: me more than the 
fight of a palace would have done. The General's 
crops I found all exceedingly ane, one field of oats 


the beſh 1 had fon 0 Artiands; 


{hows 17th. Tock my Ok of N Ging 


hame, and went through the Glen of the Downs in 


my way to Powerſcourt. The Glen is a paſs be- 


tween two vaſt ridges of mountains covered with 
wood, which have a very noble effect, the vale is no 


wider than to admit the road, a ſmall gurgling river 
almoſt. by its ſide, and narrow flips of rocky and 
a ſhrubby 


„ as» ian EL Ee 
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ſhrubby ground which part n: -in_the' front all 
eſcape ſeems denied by an immenſe conical mountain 
which riſes out of the Glen, and ſeems to fill it up. 
The ſcenery is of a moſt magnificent character. On 
the top of the ridge to the right Mr. La Touche has 
a banqueting room. Paſſing from this ſublime ſcene, 


the road leads throngh chearful grounds all under 


corn, riſing and falling to tlie eye, and then to a vale 


of charming verdure broken into incloſures, and 
bounded by two rocky mountains, diſtant darker ones | 


filling up the ſcene in front: this whole ride is in- 
tereſting, for within a mile and an half of Tinnyhinch 
{the inn to which I was directed) you come to a de- 
licious view on the right, a fmall vale opening to the 
ſea, bounded by mountains, whoſe dark ſhade forms 
a perfect contraſt to the extreme beauty and lively 
verdure of the lower ſcene, conſiſting of gently 
ſwelling lawns riſing from each other, with groups 
of trees between, and the whole ſo prettily ſcattered 
with white farms, as to addevery idea of chearfulneſs. 
| Kept on towards Powerſcourt, which preſently came 

in view from the edge of a declivity. You look full 
upon the houſe, which appears to be in the moſt 
beautiful ſituation in the world, on the ſide of a 
mountain, half way between its bare top, and an irri- 


guous vale at its foot. In front, and ſpreading 


among woods on either fide, is a lawn whoſe ſurface 
is beatifully varied in gentle declivities, hanging to a 
winding river. Lowering the hill the ſcenery is yet 
more agreeable; the near incloſures are margined with 
trees, through whoſe open branches are ſeen whole 
fields of the moſt lively verdure. The trees gather 
into groups, and the lawn ſwells into gentle inequa- 
| lities, 


1 


— 


ak NONE 80 OUR 16 0 


lities, while the: jb windi 480 endath renders the 
ee eee, Kuni an 4 boingb ee eee 
zi In os am aus cs ad; Jotue; 28115 aid 
* BxBAxTASTAD at the inn at Tin yhinch, an 
then drove to the" park enen wa ter-fe 1405 
park itſelf is fine; you enter. it. between 
maſſes of mountain, covered "with! wood,] forming 
Ale ſcattered with. trees, through which daleer 
on a broken rocky channel: you follow this vale till 
"it is laſt, in a woſt uncommon: manners} the iridges of 
mountain cloſing, form, one great. Amphigheatre of 
wood, from the top of which, at the height of many 
dundred feet, bauch the Water from a rock, and 
tumbling down. the ſide of a 52 large one, | forms. a 
ſcene ſingularly beautiful. bott 


of velvet turf, from which,x iſes a clu al oaks, 
and through, their tems, .brapehes, a and leaves, the 
falling water is ſeen. as à back ground v 
more pictureſque tt han can be well imagined 
few trees, and this little lawn, give the finiſhing to 
the ſcene. The water falls behind ſome large frag- 
ments of rook, and turns to the left, down a ſtony 
ener. vp (Cl Fl: eee Biete ge. 
Abit renn % b,, | 48 
Ra 0 to T; innyhir ooh 1 Shes Bihegy, 
nth gained by this detour in m return to the Dargle, 
a beautiful view which I ſhould:otherwiſe have loſt ; 


the road Les a ITO from whence 
alng:'pro of the river's: courſe 


through the valeg and wot: of Powerſeourt, 
which here appears in large maſſes of dark ſhade, the 
whole bounded by mountains. Turn to the left into 
the private road that leads to the Dargle, and pre- 
ſently 3 a * of what is to be expected by 
a romantic 
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a romantie glen of woods where *. high dun. . 
* ot — e 8. if wich «difficulty 
foreing its avay. It is copped by a high mountain, 
and in front you catch a brautiful (plat of incloſures 
bounded by: che ſea. Enter the: Dargle, which is the 
name of the Glen, neat a mile long. Come preſently 
to one of the fineſt ranges of wood have rj where 


ſeen: it is a narrow vale formed by the ſides of two 


CLipice is 


oppoſite mountainsd the whole thickby ſpread with oak 
at the bottom (the depth is immenſe) it is narrowed 
to the mere channel of the tiber; Which tumbles from 
rock taock. The extent of wood that hangs to the 
eye in every direction: is great, the depth of the; pre- 
ume nſe, which with. tile roar of the water 
forms a/ ſcene truly intereſting · In Jeſs! than a quarter 
of a mile, the road paſſing through the wood leads to 
another point of view to the tight; it is the cron of 
avaſt projecting rock, from which you look down a 
precipice abſolutely perpendicular, and many hundred 
feet deep upon the torrent, hich finds its noiſy way 
over large fragments of rock. The point of view is 
| a.great projection of the mountain on this ſide, an- 
ſywered by a concaye. of the oppoſite, ſo that you 
command rhe Glen both to, the right and left; it ex- 
hibits immenſe tracts of foreſt, that have a moſt, mag- 
_ nificent appearance, Beyond the wood, to the right, 
are ſome incloſures hanging on the fide of a hill, 
eroned by a mountain, I knew not how to leave ſo 
| intereſting a ſpot; 5 the impreſſions raiſed by it are 
ſtrong. The, ſolemnity of ſuch, an extent of wood | 
unbroken by any intervening objects, and the whole 
: hanging over declivities is alone great; but to this 
the addition of a conſtant roar, of falling water, ei- 
ther quite hid, or fo far below as to be ſeen but ob- 
ſcurely, 
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ſcurely, united 16: make tlioſe” impretnohs teonger; _ 
No contradictory emotions are raiſed=no ill-judged 
temples appear to enliuem a ſcene that is gloomy rather 
than gay, Falling or moving water is a lively ob- 
jekt ze this being obſcure, the noile operates differently, 


Following the road a little further, there is another 


bold rocky projection, from which alſo a double view 
to the right and left. In front ſo immenſe a ſweep of 


hanging wood, that a nobler ſcene/can hardly be ima- 


gined i the river is at che bottom of a pretipice, ſo 


| Keep; and a depth ſo great, as to be quite fearful to 


look down. Fhis horrid precipice, the pointed bleak 


mountains in view, with the roar of the Water, all 


conſpire to raiſe one great emotion of the ſublime. 


Vou advance ſcarcely 20 yards before a pretty ſcene 
opens to the left, à diſtant landſcape ef incloſures, 
wich a river winding betwern the hills to the ſea, 
Paſſing to the right, freſh ſcenes of wood appear; 
| half way to the bottom 2 different one is ſeen; you 


are almoſt incloſed in wood; and look to the riglit 
through ſome lo oaks on the oppoſite bank of wood, 


with an edging of trees through which' the ſky is ſeen, 
which added to an uncommon elegance in the outline 


of tlie hill, has a moſt pleaſing effect. Winding 


down to a thatched bench on & rocky point, an un- 


common ſcene opens. Immediately beneath is a vaſt 


chaſm in che rock, which ſeems torn aſunder, to let 

the torrent through that comes tumbling over a rccky | 

bed far ſunk in a channel emboſdmed in wood. Above 
is a range of woods, which half overthidow it, and 

| rifitig to a vaſt height,” exclude every object. To the 
left the water rolls away over broken rocks a ſcene 

truly romantic. Followed the path z it led me to 


the watei 78 edge, at the bottom of the Glen, where 


'is a new ſcene, in which not a ſingle cireumſtance 


weakens 
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' weikens „ ve ene In didellow fille 
of rock and wood (every object excluded but thoſe and 
water) the torrent breaks forth from fragments of 
rock, and tirhibles through the chaſm; rocks bulging 
over it, as if ready to fall into the channel, and ſtop 
the impetuous water. The ſhade is ſo thick as to ex- 


clude the heauens; all is — and . 
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or melancholy dee. 12 mt 17 8-65 35 ao 
ste 2nd NN by rollo ai B61 
| = Sad t0;; the... carriage, and + 7 Dargle, 
which upon the whole is a ſingular place, different 
from all I have ſeen in England, and 1 think, pre- 
ferable to moſt. Croſs a murmuring ſtream clear as 
chryſtalß and riſing a hill, look back on a+ pleaſing 
and ſcape of incloſures, which waving over hills, 
end in cpa a _ Wwe NING 5 
Dublin. DO 830) 111 0 * 7 | 2 3743 
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| Jou 1B, 5 0800 bre 00 > Hs 3 at st. 
Woolſtan's, wliere I was fo fortunate as to meet Co- 
lonel Burton: he gave me a freſh packet of recom- 
mendations inte the North of Ireland, and taking my 
leave of his excellency, paſſed Manooth to Eilrue. 

c ber ———— to Manooth is a line of very fine 
Paſſed Dunboyne, from thence to Kilrue; 

N ſoit- is clay, flat and ſtrong, and I obſerved much 

| hollow draining, with very fine crops of wheat and 
oats. The land about Mr. Jones is a very fine rich 
ſtrong loam, eull here clay. Mr. Lowther, to whom 

I had da letter, not being at home, I was forced to take 
refuge in # cabbin, called an inn, at Ratoath. Pre- 

| ſerve me, fate! from ſuch another. In their ſtrong 
lands about Kilrue their courſes are I. Fallow. | 
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© Livesront gravel they ale in err der 
wt on a fallow; and it laſts 7 years, the experice 
from 41. to 81. Lime they uſe, but find that it will not 


laſt like gravel. Hollow, called French drains, are 


very general, even among the common farmers: ſome 
done with ſtones, but much with ſods, laid an edge in 


the ground; they dig them 2 or 3 feet deep; at 22 


feet, the expence is Sd. a perch. At 3 feet it is 8d. 
Clover they ſow pretty much; let it lie two years, and 
then break it up for oats on one ploughing. They 


ſow it on both winter and ſpring corn. The por 


give 5l. 58. an acre for lay to plant potatoes on, and 
the ſame for ſtubble-ground dunged. A cabbin and 


half an acre. of land; 308. rent, and 308. more for a 


cow's food. Farms riſe to 0 benes, nen 
dn 2 gn an acre. + 2:56 r ntl 

1 . lelt . Robert s-town, 
FRAN much of the land a ſtrong loam: without ſtones, 
with all the appearance of being a very fine ſoil. 
Got to Baron Hamilton's at Hampton, near Bal- 


briggen, by breakfaſt. His houſe is new built, and 
- the mountains of Mourn, at 16 leagues diſtance, and 


the iſles of ſkerry near him, much improving the 
view. r een me with the following account. 
S482 £14 
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A Hampton, the ad dan e ſtrong loam, and 

many ſtanes in it; lets from 20 to 306. Farms rife... 

from 40 teres ; to 100 and 150. A n er 
3 n in un t ey 


1. Tales. 2. e 7 hangs 3 Buy, 16 
bo i. 4. _ r | 
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5. diere in, years. 6: Wheat or fallow. * 


Tak abi lime; ſea fads Hats aid POP.” 
gravel got three feet deep: Lime 6d; to 8d: at the 
kiln ; they lay from 100 to 150 barrels; which laſt 8 
or 9 yeats; on the dry ſoils does beſt; On clay well 
drained, they ſpread of lime-ſtone gravel, that has a 
ſtrong fermentation, 300 to 400 loads; generally out of 
drains, ditches, &c: laſts long; it is beſt on ftrong 
land. Sea ſand on poor clay excellent; lay 300 bar- 
rels an acre, which is a good 4refling ; laſts many 
years, and changes it from ſcutch (triticum repens) to 
_ white clover ( trifalium repens); it has an efferveſcence 
with acids. The white marle under black bottoms ; 
300 loads an acre. On new lays the Baron has 
found a very fine effect from it. Flax chiefly after 
potatoed, and then barley. - Sow enough for their 
own uſez not enough for manufactures for ſale. 
For potatoes they pay 41: an acre for dunged land, 
or lay on dung and have it for nothing. Much hol- 
low draining, 4 feet deep, and 5 inches broad at bot- 
tom ; fill. with ſtones, and the improvement found 
very great; the common farmers do much. Tillage 
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performed moſtly with horfes. In hir ring farms they 
will take 100 acres with 200. Tythes are generally 
compounded. The Baron has 8001: a year in tythes, 
and they pay upon an average 2s: an acre. If diſ- 
tinguiſhed, wheat is 8s. or 9s. Barley 8s. Oats 58. 
Peaſe 28. Meadow 48. Gd. Many lands are hired to 
be relet. Population increaſes very faſt, and the 
country in every reſpect 8 amazingly. A 
cottage and half an acre 408. to'31; for a cow 30s. 
they generally have 2 cows. ' A bellyful of potatoes 
and oatmeal for ftirabout; keep 2 or 3 pigs, and a 
great deabof poultry. They are univerſally much better 
off in every reſpect than 20 years ago: more induſ- 
trious, owing perhaps very much to the high rents; 
inſomuch, chat they have been the parent of all im- 
provements. All the manures have been found out 
within 20 years. Lime has not been uſed more than 
10 years. When Baron Hamilton built the pier at 
Balbriggen, in the year 1763, there was only one ſloop 
of culm for burning lime: in a ſeaſon, but now from 
60 to 100. r „ et B38 IH ge 71 
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| . of all ſorts a very inferior object. This 
place is in Fingal, which is a territory from near 
Dublin, extending along the coaſt, inhabited by a 
people they call Fingalians; an "Engliſh colony 
planted here ſoon, after their landing, ſpeaking nearly 
the ſame language as the Barony of Forth, but more 


intermixed with Iriſh in r language, &e. from vicinity 
to the capital. 


K HORSE and car and A Is.” two. cars to | 


a driver. The riſe of labour great in. 20 years, 
from 1955 to o bd. An Lek genie ed circumſtance is, 
| that 


HAMPTON. = 


that Jha has been very proſperous on compariſon 
with former times, and yet intereſt of money now 6 
per cent. and 20 years ago 44 and 5. Land ſells at 
under 20 years purchaſe, fallen from 24 in 4 or 5 
years, owing. partly to the rents e run up too 
high. | 


e has been a conſiderable im- 
prover; he took in near Hampton 1 50 acres, moun- 
tain land, covered with ſcutch graſs, (triticum repens ;) 
furz (ulex europens) and alittle heath (erica vulgaris); 
ſubbed it up, ploughed it 4 times, limed 140 to 150 
barrels each acre. Sowed rye, ſold on the land 
for 71. 10s. an acre, For two ſucceſſive years let it at 
41. 10s. an acre for two crops of oats, which yielded 
from 16 to 20 barrels an acre ; then two years more 
at 3l. 158. and 3l. 10s. the crops 14 barrels. Fal- 
lowed it to deſtroy ſcutch graſs for maſlin, and then 
a crop of ſpring corn with graſs ſeed. This is the 
courſe in which the rough ground has been generally 
improved. This ſoil clay without much ſtone. In 
its rough ſtate worth only 58. an acre to remain ſo, 
but the Baron paid 16s. 6d: The firſt year's expence 
was, Crop included, 10l. an acre, now worth 208. to 
28. an acre. 


Tux Baron carried me to Balbriggen, a little ſea 
port of his, which owes its being to his care and at- 
tention. It ſubſiſts by its fiſhing boats, which he 
builds; has 23 of them, each carrying 7 men, who 
are not paid wages, but divide the produce of their 
fiſhery. The veſſel takes one ſhare, and the hands 
one each, which amounts on an average to 16s. a 

week. A boat coſts from 1 30l. to 2001. fitted out 


V for the ry they make their on nets. 
LS | The 


„e BALBRIGGEN, 


The port owes its exiſtence to a very fine pier £ which” 
Baron Hamilton built, within which ſhips of 200 
tons can lay their broad fides, and unload in the 
quay. Such veſſels bring coals and culm from 
Wales, &c. The baſe of the pier is 18 feet thick, 
and on the outſide is a conſiderable rampart of great 


fragments of rock, ſunk to defend it againſt the 


waves. In moving theſe huge ſtones, ſome of which 
weigh 8 or 10 ton, he made uſe of a contrivance 
which deſerves to be ,generally known. They are 
ſpread along the ſhore, between high and low water 
mark, but to get them to the place where wanted was 
a very difficult buſineſs. He laſhed puncheons to 
them at low water, which floated them when the tide 
came in, 'and conveyed. them over the ſpot where 
wanted; but in difengaging the caſks from the ſtone 
to ſink the latter, he often had them broken, and 
found many difficulties. To remedy this, he had a 
contrivance. very fimple and ingenious, which an- 
fwered the purpoſe completely. The puncheons were 
hooped ftrongly with iron near each end, and between 


theſe irons was a chain, from the center of which 


went an iron tongue. The ſtones, at low water, 
were laſhed round with a chain with open irons that 
correſponded with thoſe tongues in the caſk chains, 
the one went into the other, and when cloſed had a 
female ſcrew through all three; through the two 
jaws of the one, and the tongue of the other, a male 
ſcrew at the end of a bar was then ſcrewed in when the 
ſtone was ready to move. One of 8 tons required 10 
puncheons: upon being floated over the ſpot where 
wanted theſe bars were unſcrewed, and the ſtone 1 
caſks diſengaged at once without trouble, the one 
7 ſinking, and the cafks floating away with _ chain 


that was —_— round the ſtone. 
| | = 
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„Lier Balbriggen and vent 60 Bally-garth, the 
ſeat of ——— Pepper, Eſq; a place very agreeably 
wooded on a riſing ground above a river. Mr. Pep- 
| keeps a conſiderable domain in his hands, and has 
| practiced ſeveral parts of huſbandry with much at- 

tention ; he has laid down large tracts to graſs, which 
he has made ſo good that he could let it readily for 
Fos. to Jl. an acre. His courſe of crops has been 

ſometimes, I. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 
4. Wheat; and has cultivated turnips in conſiderable 
quantities. In ſeveral particulars, which I ſaw my- 
ſelf, Mr. Pepper appears an excellent farmer. His 
quick fences were in perfect order; his wet lands 
hollow drained, and the mouths of the drains well 

faced with ſtone. The old ditch earth on the borders 
of his fields was carting away to form compoſts; he 

did it by contract, the men digging and leading it 
from 20 to 30 perches, driving and finding horſes and 
cars at 5d. a ſcore loads, each a barrel. This is much 
againſt the Iriſh cars, for four horſes carry but 16 
buſhels of earth, whereas three in an Engliſh cart 
would carry double that. Mr. Pepper is much a 

friend to them for ſome things, but in others thinks 
that two-horſe carts are preferable; with two horſes 
in a well- made cart, he ſends 10 barrels to Dublin, 
whereas two horſes in two cars carry but five or ſix 
barrels, which is a great inferiority ; but he likes the 
little one-horſe cart better ſtill, which brings him 

three barrels of coals, lime, &c. A circumſtance in 
the fattening of cattle, in which he is peculiar, is, not 
letting his bulls go among his fattening cows ; he 
never does this, and finds that they fat as well with- 
out as with it. In breeding ſheep he is attentive, find- 
ing it a profitable branch of farming. He keeps his 


lambs till they are two-year-old wethers, and ſells 
I 3 them 
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them i in ape at 355. each on an average ; ; but could 
not do it without the afliſtance of turnips. His ewes 
olip 81Þ. of wool, and his lambs 71b. 20 acres of graſs 
will carry 100 through the year, except the turnip 
ſeaſon. Sea ſand Mr. Pepper ſpreads on his clay 
meadows, and finds the benefit of it very great, 


* In converſation on the common people, Mr. Pep- 
per aſſured me he never found them more diſhoneſt | 
than in other countries. They would thieve ſlightly 
till they found him reſolute in puniſhing all he diſco- 
vered; even his turnips have fuffered vor little de- 
predation, | | 


Snake. one AA a EE Eo 


- Joy 20th, to Drogheda, a well built town, active 


th in trade, the Boyne bringing ſhips to it. It was \ 
þ market-day, and I found the quantity of corn, &c. x 
1 and the number of people aſſembled very great; few 1 
"1 cquntry markets in England more thronged. The n 
Hl Rev. Mr. Neſbit, to whom 'recommended, abſent, v 
1 which was a great loſs to me, as I had ſeveral ee | 
11 ries which remained unſatisfied. | d 
| Og 0 
by To the field of battle on the . view of 0 
1 b the ſcene from a riſing ground which looks down up- P 
itt on it is exceedingly beautiful, being one of the com- tl 
{ pleteſt landſcapes I have ſeen. It is a vale, looſing te 
fl | itſelf in front between bold declivities, above which a 
by are ſome thick woods, and diſtant country. Through m 
fl | the vale the river winds and forms an iſland, the point c] 
i | of which is tufted with trees in the prettieſt manner ci 
10 * imaginable; on the other ſide a rich ſcenery of wood, 9 
4 among which is Doctor Norris's houſe. To the = 
3 right on a riſing ground on the banks of the river is — 
the obeliſk, backed vy a very bold declivity' ; purſued | 3 i 


the 
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the road till near it, quitted my chaiſe, and walked to 
the foot of it. It is founded on a rock which riſes 
boldly from the river. It is a noble pillar, and ad- 
mirably placed. I ſeated myſelf on the oppoſite rock, 
and indulged the emotions, which, with a melancholy 
not unpleaſing, filled my boſom, while I reflected on 


the conſequences that had ſprung from the victory - 


here obtained. Liberty was there triumphant. May 
the virtues of our poſterity ſecure that prize which the 
bravery of their anceſtors won ! Peace to the memory 
of the Prince to whom, whatever might be his fail- 
ings, we owed that day memorable. in the annals. of 


Europe ! | Haq 


' RETVRNED part of the way, and took the road to 
Cullen, where the Lord Chief Baron Forſter received 
me in the moſt obliging manner, and gave me a va- 
riety of information uncommonly valuable. He has 
made the greateſt improvements I have any where met 
with, The whole country 22 years ago was a waſte 
ſheep walk, covered chiefly with heath, with ſome 
dwarf furz and fern. The cabbins and people as mi- 
ſerable as can be conceived ; not a proteſtant in the 
country, nor a road paſſable for a carriage. In a word, 
perfectly reſembling other mountainous tracts, and 
the whole yielding a rent of not more than from 3s. 

to 48. an acre. Mr. Forſter could not bear ſo barren 
a property, and determined to attempt the improve- 
ment of an eſtate of 5000 acres till then deemed irre- 
claimable. He encouraged the tenants by every ſpe- 
cies of perſuaſion and expence, but they had ſo ill an 
opinion of the land that he was forced to begin with 
2 or 3000 acres in his own hands; he did not, how- 
ever, turn out the people, but kept them in to ſee | 


the effect of his operations. 1 
14 | Trrss 


1 5 


| a magr de | have never head be 
fore: he had for ſeyeral years 27 lime-kilns'butni 
"Has which. was brought 4 miles with eulm from 


85 Milford Haven. He had 4.50 ears employed by thefe 


> kilns, and paid 5001, a year for culm: the ſtone was 


Auarried by from 60 to 80 men regularly at that 


work; his was doing the buſineſs with incomparable 


ſpirit yet had he no peculiar advantages, but many 
circumſtances againſt him, among which his conſtant 


- attendance on the courts, which enabled him to ſee 
Cullen but by farts, was not the leaſt. The works 


were neceſſarily left to others at a time that he could | 


| have wiſhed conſtantly to have attended r 


WII E this vaſt pufigeſb of ming was going for- 


wards, roads were alſo making, and the whole tract 


- Incloſed in fields of about ro acres each, with ditches | 
7 feet wide, and 6 deep, at 18. a perch, the banks 


3 planted with quick and foreſt trees. Ot ww fences 
porno perches v ware Ane 7 | 


Ix order to create a new race RA tenants, he fixed 
upon the moſt active and induſtrious labourers, bought 


them cows, &c. and adyanced money to begin with 
little farms, leaving them to pay it as they could. 


Theſe men he nurſed up in proportion to their in- 


duſtry, and ſome of them are now good farmers, with 
4 or Fool. each in their pockets. He dictated to 


"them what they ſhould do with their lands, promiſing 
to pay the lofs, if any ſhould happen, while all the 
advantage would be their own, They obeyed him 
: wypheitly, and he never had a e for a hal 
7 loſs. $1.58; 
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- Kochens 5 colony of French and Engliſh protei · 
cane on the land, which have flouriſhed: greatly. In 


Cullen are 50 families of tradeſmen, among whom 


n and n are en eſtabl nn 


highs of theſe . dela very wet; 9 was 


n conſiderable operation: this he did very effectually, 


burying in the _ _ e, of loads 80 
_— ; 


Tas mode i in which the chief baron nt on the 


improvement, was by fallowing. He ſtubbed the 
futze, &c. and ploughed it, upon which he ſpread 
from 140 to 170 barrels of lime per acre, propor- 
tioning the quantity to the mould or clay which the 


plough turned * For experiment he tried as far as 
always found that the greater the 
quantity, the greater the improvement. The lime 


coſt him d. a barrel on the land: his uſual quantity 


160, at the expence of 6]. an acre, and the total of 


that expence alone 30,0001. After the liming, fal- 
lowed the land for rye, and after the rye took two 


crops of oats, Throughout the improvement, the 
lime has been ſo exceedingly beneficial that he attri- 
butes his ſucceſs principally to the uſe of it, With- 
out it, all other circumſtances equal, he has got 3 or 


4 barrels an acre of oats, but with it 20 and 22 of 
barley. Has compared lime and white marle on an 


improved mountain; ſoil for flax, that on the lime pro- 


ä end lool. well ſcutched, the other , 


His 20 object was to i000 ey as ſoon 


as he could, what theſe improvements would do in 


gorn, in order to ſet them to work themſelves. He 
8 | fold 
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fold them the corn crops on the ground at 408. an 
acre: the three crops paid him therefore the expence 
of the liming, at the ſame time they. were profitable 
| bargains to the tenants. With the third corn- 


erop the land was laid down to graſs. Upon this 


operation, after the manuring, ditching and draining, 


the old tenants very readily hired them. Some ſee- 
ing the benefit of the works, executed them upon 
their own lands ; but their landlord advanced all 
the money, and uſted to their ſucceſs and honeſty 
for khe payment. This change of their ſentiments 
induced him to build new farm-houſes, of which he 
has erected above 30, al) of lime and ſtone, at the 
expence of above 40l. a houſe; the farms are in 
general about 80 acres each. b 


3 


AFTER ſix or hoes years, the chief” baron limes 
much of it a ſecond time on the ſod, and the benefit 
of j it very great. It is all let now on an average at 
208, an acre. Upon the whole, his Lordſhip is 
clearly of opinion that the improvement has been 
exceedingly profitable to him, beſides the pleaſure that 
has attended ſo uncommon a creation. He would 
recommend a ſimilar undertaking to others who 
8 poſſeſs waſtes, and if he had ſuch another cſtate he 
would undertake it himſelf. | 


Hr alſo allotted a conſiderable tract of many acres 
* plantations, which are well placed and flouriſh- 


ing. Ridings are cut in them, and they form a very 
agreeable ſcenery. Mr. Forſter, his ſon, takes much 


pleaſure in adding to them, and has introduced 
57 forts of European and American plants. The 
country is now a ſheet of corn: a greater improve- 


ment I have not heard of, or one which did more 


genuine honour to the perſon that undertook it. 
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FTuts GREAT IMPROVER, a title more deſerving 
eſtimation than that of a great General or a great 
Miniſter, lives now to overlook a country flouriſhing 
only from his exertions. He has made a barren 


wilderneſs ſmile with cultivation, planted it with 
people, and made thoſe people happy. Such are the 
men to whom monarchs ſhould decree. their honours, 


and nations erect their ſtatues, - 


SOME other circumſtances I learnt from his Lord- 
| ſhip were that more than half the county of Louth, 

which is one of the beſt in Ireland for tillage, is every 
year under corn : 25 years ago, it was all at 10s. an 
acre, now 218. Corn-acre rents, 40 years ago, were 
258.—25 years ago 30s.---now ZI. 12s. Conjectures 
one family to every 10 acres in the county, excluſive 
of towns: founds this by obſerving OY four 
families to every farm of 40 acres. 


THz general courſe of crops in a Love] is: 1. Fal- 


low. 2. Wheat, the produce 6 barrels. 2 Date, 


ditto 15 barrels, 4. Barley, ditto 15 barrels. 5. Oats. 
b. Graſs ſeeds ſown, or left waſte to turf itſelf. 


Ix his Lordſhip's circuits through the north of 


Ireland he was, upon all occaſions, attentive to pro- 
cure information relative to the linen manufacture. 
It has been his general obſervation, that where linen 
ſpreads tillage is very bad. Thirty years ago the 
export of linen and yarn about 500,000]. a year; 
now -1,200,000l. to 1, 500, oool. The chief baron 
has taken ſome pains to compare the linen and 
woollen manufacture for Ireland, and found, from 
the cloſeſt inſpeQion, that the people employed in 
the linen earned one-third more than thoſe in the 


woollen. One ſtone of wool is the produce of an 


acre 


* 
- 


* 8 e 

s 5 92. * 
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An acre of flax at 8 cwt. and he has had 12 ct. 
wrought into the worſt linens, will amount to ten 


24 c . 1 E NN. 


acre of grafh, which beds and an half, or ite 
ſheep. Raw, it is equal to one- third of the manufac 
value, and at Tos. is only 11, 10s. groſs. produce. 


times the value of the acre under wol. It is found 
in manufacture, that it never flouriſhes when oatmeal 
is -cheap-1-the Oe exports of linen : ars when it 


net.. 32 


34 1 2421 fi? | | 

«RESPECTING. Fog thieving diſpoſition of the com- 
mon people, which I had heard fo much of, the 
chief baron was entirely of a different opinion 


- 


| from his own experience he judged them to be re- 


markably honeſt. In working his improvements, he 


has lived in his houſe without ſhutters, bolts, or 


bars, and with it half full of ſpalpeens, yet never loſt 


the leaſt trifle---nor has he met with any - 


tions among his fences « or een 


n&9 9c try 2711 tel 


7 4a 4 ” 


Rarsins rents he Cambs as one af the greateſt 


| cauſes of the improvement of Ireland; he has found 
that upon his own eſtates it has N quickened | 


their induſtry, ſet them to ſearching for manures, 


and made them in every reſpect better farmers. But 
this holds only to a certain point; if carried too far, 
it deadens, inſtead of animating, induſtry... He has 


always preferred his old tenants, and never let a 
farm by advertiſement to receiye propoſals. That the 
ſyſtem of letting farms to be re- let to lower tenants, 

was going out very much: it is principally upon 


the eſtates of abſentees, whoſe agents think only. of 
the welk rent f te the FRE ſolvent tenant. 


z *$34 :< of U. * 
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I converſation upon the popery laws, I expreſſed - 
my ſurpriſe at their ſeverity :-he ſaid they were ſe- 
vere in the letter, but were never executed. It is: 
rarely or never (he knew no inſtance) that a proteſt- 
ant diſcoverer gets a leaſe by proving the lands let 
under two-thirds" of their real value to a catholic." 
There are ſevere penalties on carrying urms or reads 
ing maſs ; but the firſt is never executed for poaehing 5 
which I had heard), and as to the other, maſs- 
houſes are to be ſeen every where: there is one in 
his own town. His Lordſhip did juſtice to the 
merits of the roman catholics, by obſerving that they ; 
were in general a very ſober, honeft, and induſtrious 
people. This account of the laws againſt "them" 
brought to my mind an admirable expreflion of Mr. 
Burke's, in the Engliſh houſe of commons; Con- 
NIVANCE 18 THE RELAXATION OF mann nor 
THE DEFINITION OF . | 74 | 22 9881 
Logs | 
Tae kingdom more prese in the a a es x/ 
than in a century before. The great 0 Dogon 


in 1749 and 1750. 4 


Hx was aſſured that the emigrations, which made 
ſo much noiſe in the north of Ireland, were princi- 
pally idle people, who, far from being miſſed, left 
the country the hetter by their abſence. They were 
generally diſſenters, very few churchmen or e 2 


JuLy 21ſt, took my leave of this prince of im- 
provers, who gave me a letter to Mr. Forſter of 
Roſſy Park; bent my courſe thither, but he being 

from e went on to Atherdee; and one of the 

fineſt ſheets of corn I ever beheld is from the hill 

which looks down on that town, It is a glorious 
8 1 1 proſpect 
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: proſpett;: all waving: hills of wheat as. far as the eye 
can 3 with the ne of (Atheridce i in a wary: in the | 
'To Dundalk, 10 view 14 on tte town alſo 

very beautiful, ſwelling hills of a fine verdure, with 
many rich incloſures backed by à bold outline of 
mountain that is remarkable. Laid at the Clan- 
braſſil Arms, and found it a very good inn. The 
place, like moſt. of the Iriſh towns I have been i in, 
full of new buildings, with every mark of increaſing 
wealth and proſperity. A cambrick man ufacture 
was eſtabliſhed here by parliament, but failed; it 
drr bowever, che N of that more to the north. 


* 22d, left Dundalk—Took the road through 
Ravenſdale to Mr. Forteſcue, to whom I had a let- 
ter, but unfortunately he was in the ſouth of Ireland. 
Here I ſaw many good ſtone and ſlate houſes, and 
ſome bleach greens; and I was much pleaſed to ſee 
; the incloſures creeping high up the fides of the 
mountains ſtoney as they are. Mr. Forteſcue's ſitu- 
ation is very romantic on the fide of a mountain, 
with fine woods hanging on every. fide, with the 
lawn beautifully ſcattered with trees ſpreading - into 
them, and a pretty river winding through the vale, 
beautiful i in itſelf, but trebly ſo on information, that 
before he fixed there, it was all a wide waſte. Rents 
in Ravenſdale 10s. mountain land 2s. 6d. to 58. 
Alſo large tracts rented by villages, the cottars di- 
viding it among themſelves, and making the mountain 
common for their cattle. 


BazxrarraD at Newry, the globe, another 
good inn,---This town appears exceedingly flouriſh- 


ing, and is very well built; yet 40 years ago, I was 
told 


: 


ann 225 


| wid. there were nothing but mud cabbins in it: this 


t riſe has been much owing to the canal to 
Loch- Neagh. I ecroſſed it twice it is indeed a 


noble work. I was amazed to ſee ſhips of 1 50 tons, 


and more, lying in it, like barges. in an\\Engliſh 
canal. Here is a conſiderable trade. Take the road 


to Market-hill : the town parks about:Newry let up 


to 21. and 31. an acre, which is here Engliſh, meuſure. 
They fow oats chiefly- as: I aduancad, with alittle 
barley---no fallows, and but little clever. | Within 


four miles of Market-hill, the courſe, I. Ohts. 


2. Oats: 113. Oats: 4. Oats. 5. Oats, and then 
leave it to the rubbiſh, which comes for 3 of years: 


ſome potatoes, and after it flax. I am now got Into 


the linen country, and the worſt huſbandry” I have 8 
met wit; my lord chief baron is right. Rents tos. 


to 138. the Engliſh acre; all the farms are very 


ſmall, let to weavers, &c. They meaſure by the 


boll of 10 buſhels, a $996 e of ann to four 


and an half. . : 12 sgi 01 | 


po bento gn tf 1 
13 41. _ 1414 4444 x 


Tus toad; is thoantriably bad, continually ober 
hills, rough, ſtoney, and cut up. It is a turnpike, 
which in Ireland is a ſynonymous term for a vile road, 
which is the more extraordinary, as the croſs ones 


are the fineſt in the world. It is the effect of jobs 
and impoſition which difc grace the kingdom; the 
preſentment roads ſhew what may be done, and ren- 
der theſe iin —_—k the n en 14 


Sn at Lord Gosfort' s, to ES. I had been 


introduced by Lord Harcourt, but he was not yet 


come from Dublin; his ſteward, however, gave me 


the few following purciculars. About Market-hill | 
gs meaſure by the Engliſn acre, and let from 8s. 


mountain, 


- 2. 


PREY 40 128. Kg PSF The TY bas 
2 Oats- . Oats. 3. Oats. 4 Oats, 5. Oats: 

6, Oats, then leave i 
years, this. on good fird ig land; on worſe three or 
four of oats, ank three or four of: graſs, that is weeds; 


they reckon the belt management to lime it on the 
| fod, then three crops of boats, and three years left, 


and that one liming will laſt many years; "Meaſure 


by bolls, eneh 10 buſhels ; ſow fix buſhels of oats to 


| a ere; 2 good crop 60 buſhels, but that is extra- 
ry 4 or 5 bolls common; and the erops will 


hold good through the Whyte ine the _ wilt be 


ar oats. - Alſo after Ae etope of beter -ptough 
thrice and ſow flax ſeed, two buſhels to an acre, 
and yield” 12 to 18 ftone' to every buſhel of feed. 

Never ſow flax twice running. Plant 16 to 18 


| buſhels" of potatoes on an acre; they do not live en- 
tirely on them, but have oatmeal; oaten bread, and 
ſometimes fleſh meat, once or twice a week: In 
ſpinning a woman will do 5 or 6 hanks a week, and 


get 30s: for it by hire, as wages for half x year; 

a girl of 12 years old three-halfpence, or two-pence 
a day: A mah will earn, by weaving coarſe linen 
18. 2d. and 18. 6d. by fine. The manufacturers live 


better than the labourers ; they earn 3s. Gd. a week 


in winter, and 46. in ſummer: Manufacturers have 
all from 6 to 15 acres from bs. to 208. an aere, and the 


houſe into the bargain: generally two er three cows, 
and à bit of flax. The country labourers have alſo 


from 6 to 20 acres. A cabbin without land 1. 18. 
2 year. Cloth and yarn never ſo dear as at preſent, 
and the people all employed none idle. A cottage- 


building 51. ditto ſtone and ſlate 801; A great riſe 


of both: e proviſions; 20 years ago beef 
ien | | d- and 


: to itlelf to graze three 'or four | 


IIS PSY Za ns WW. 


2 


iis 


141 129 


nc amd 40 per 1h: and labour 3d. aud d. . G. 
Retigiort miöſtly roman, bit Tome! preſbyt and 
chureh of England. Man üfäckürers generally” Po- 
teſtants. Their wives drink tea for breakfaſt. No 
cattle but for convenience amôfig the (AY farmers. 
= farms above 100 aces; and thoſe” Rock” Oles, 
for fattening cows At Büllscks. Vet) fe” dieß | 
im the Toit? Marures aft Hine; of Wich. 20 to 
60 bürrels per are, at rf bd; Wilt laſt f6r erer; buff 
for light" latid.—marle grey and white, beſt of heathy 
ground; Some ſoapers waſte at Ardmagh #tid Næ.w. 
75, but not much. Reached e in the even- 
ig; Vene on ths primate,” roared a 


9 D: rt 1 145 [$4 Het! 91 2 : e 1 il Bast! <4 


Jury 2305 his Grate rode e — to Ard- 
nic anch ſhe wed me forte of the noble and ſpirited 
works by which he has perfectly changed the” face 
of the neighbourhood, © The buildings he has erected 
in ſeven years, one would ſuppoſe, without” previous' 
information” to be the work of an actve life. * nt 
of tet WAY Tuſtfy'this obfetration: | p 


S 8 EE 21 14 Re f 
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Hs has ere Gd a very ee md dee by 
60, and 30 high, in which an unaderned ſimpli- 
city reigns. It is light and pleaſing, Withbur 
the addition of wings or leſſer parts, which too fre- 
quently wanting a ſufficient uniformity with the 
body of theedifice; are unconnected with it in effect: 
and divide the attention, Large and ample offices 
are conveniently placed behind a plantation at a 
mall: diſtance: around the palace is à large lawn 
which ſpreads on every fide over the hills; and 
 Kirted by young plantations, in one of which is a 
terrace, Which commands a moſt beautiful view of 
cultivated hill and dale. The view from the palace 

Nan K 3 


is am ch improyed, by, che. urracks; 
18 Shurch gat a diſtance, enn are. ſq placed 
43.89 beef din gly grnamental.go the. u hade co 

e's WT A Ii bites Mt ib eine DN ibi 
„nt barracks. were ęrected under his 33 80 «di 
reigns. and formt a large and handſome ;edifice. 
'Thejſchool 4 
admirably d 


fon the purpoſes a more conye- 


+ ment , or adatercoumnived one, 1 is no Where to be ſeen; 


There; are apartments for a maſter, a; ſchool- room 
56, feet by 28, a large dining-room and ſpacious 
airydormitories, x with, exery other e and a 


ſpacious play-ground 'walled.in ; ; the whole forming 


a handſome front: and attention being paid to the 
; ige af the maſter (the ſalary is 400l- a year), 
the» fchoal, flouriſhes, and. muſt prove: ane;; of; ihe 


_ gikateſtadvantages to the country of any thing chat 


oould have been. eſtabliſhed; This edifice entirely, at 
the.-primate's expence. The church is eregted : of 


white: ſtone, and having a tall ſpire makes a very 


agreeable object, in a country where. .churches..and 
Fpires::do::not -abound—at leaſt ſuch as are worth 
looking at. Three other churches the -primate. has 
alſo vurhngy _ Song: ane nun to che 
eee FFFFFC IUGHLD TESH1S 1,4 


ty raw of N RES 241, ELK 21 fo — 


gl Fr been ene alſo of e 5 
infirmary, chich Was 1 nn pon 


Py amply : to it. biaElt,: 191 2 3 


0. It eien n d tet dnn vr : 


gry Wien library: bs ha ee At king ate; ex- 


Pence, giving a large gollection of books, and en- 
idowed it. The room is excellently adapted, 45 Þyi25, 
and a0 high, with a een ö apartments for a 
* 75 
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building off conſiderable. extent, and 
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quaritify: of milk 222 them nile at Oaſis; 


| 


A RD" M A= G Hp 
a He bis fender e rr ed be le le 


houſe and ſhambles,” and been the direct means, by 


giving leaſes upon that condition, of almoſt new 
building the whole place: He found it a neſt of mud 
cabbinsgand he will leave it a well built eity of ſtone 
and ſlate. I heard it aſſerted in common eonverſation, 
that his Grace, in theſe noble undertakings, had not 
expended leſs than 3040001. beſides what he had been 
the means of FO en not ae at his on 


| N #101, HHS: 948 N * 5 
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Wr ie 18 Wanka ill 1 this has FRAN Ain in 


W We term of 7 or 8 years, I ſhould not beaccufed 


of exaggtration, if J ſaid they were noble and ſpirited 
works Undestaken upon a man's paternal eſtate, how 


much more then are they worthy of praiſe when exe- 
euted not for bis own poſterity but fot the public 


good: $*Amidft ſuch great works of à different na- 
ture, It is not to be expected that his Grace ſhould 
Have given much attention to agriculture; yet has 
he not neglected it. In order to improve the breed 
of catthe: in the country, he btought from England 
4 bull and ſeverat cows of the true Teeſwater breed, 


of a vaſt ſize, with' ſhort Holderneſſe horns; they 


give 2 great quantity of milk, and he has' preſetved 
che breed pure and to their ſize, by feeding the 


calves with much attention: they have a conſiderable | 


Is the huſbandry of the neighbou i no 1 He 
corn is raiſed than oats, and they have a notion that 
wheat will not do here: to convince them of the con- 
trary, the primate has fallowed a large field, manured 


it. eee for a en, and fowed wheat. 
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I order that; Lanight kh well dene xd about the 
linen manufacture, his Grace was ſo obligingias co 


— fn res AGEING WhO very-inttlliguntly 
| 5 1 4 wrt N 
$188 7 546325 2 Ni $? Brits 16H 920 arne 9 
N following e e I owe to his infor- 
mation. About Ardmagh the farms are very mall; 
the. principal people occupy: from 40 to ß aeręs, theſe 
ſow ſome flax. as well as raiſe corn, but in general 
ex.are from 5. to 20 acres 3 the only object the linen 
facure, This is the caſe, all the way.to Nen 
„but in that county the farms are 
ſomewhat. larger, Towards Lurgas, Dungannons 


are from 75. to 15s. Much, mountain let 


n_grpſs. dy town lands not meaſured z, Average. 195+ he 

Ne whole. county much lower... To Neęyry 1954, de 

To Dungannon 11s. To Lurgan 108. The mar, 
upfaslufers, under-tenants on the church lands, 


have, leaſes, of 14 years; on other lands 3 lives, 
which make a viſible difference in culture. A ma- 
nufacturer who has 10 acres will keep 2 cœws and a 
hoxſe, yr but not much poultry 3 be will.ſow 14 
or 2 be S OL Oats on 3 acres—a, buſhel, or 14 of flax 
ſeed on NY or a rood and an half, and half an 
acrg of E or as much as s be can: ee | Fe 


3 5} 344 


7 es : fla 
45 res 2. F lax: ®: : Oats, 1 let it eh. qu 
tay for Paſture, not ſowing it in general any gtaſſes g buf 
ſome of them a little clover ; the benefit .of which, is wel 


| very Set, When his ſon grows up and marries, he 


univerſally 
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| * cabbin : thus farms are conſtahtly growing les 


and leſs. This is found very hurtful, by redueing 
them ſoclouy that they will not ſupply: the people with 
neceſſaries;'© Scarce" any of them have: potatbes and 
bats to feet their families; great impbrtatio from 
Louth;'Meath; Monaghan; Cavult; and Tyrönte, be- 


ſides what comes occaſionally / from England and 


Scotland. Their food principally potatoes and oat- 
meal; very little meat; the better ſorty however, 


buy ſome beef for winter, but it is not common. 
Many of them live very poorly, ſometiines having 


for 3 months only potatoes and falt ard water. 
There are few labouring poor unconnected with 'the 


manufacture, but when it is not in à very flouriſhing 


ſtate, they live better than thoſe employed by linen. 


No flax farmers; ſcarce any but what is raiſtd in 
patches * the cottars. Upon light or moüntaih 
r the American flax- ſeed. Upon 
heavy or clay lands they ſow Riga, Dutch; or Flan- 
ders ſeed} the quantity they get is more "and better 
in quality than from the American, and will laſt 20 


years. For fine linens they never ſave ſeed; pulfing it 
green: but der —_ e wares. fave as much as 
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pended on the oilineſs of it, and that the goodneſs df 


the linen on not being too much bleached, which is 


only an exhalation of the oil. If fo, it ſhould appear 


that perfecting the feed muſt injure both linen and 


flax: but ſtill the contrary is the opinion here. The 
quantity of ſeed from 22 to 3 buſhels per acre: or 


buſhels of their own, from the idea that it it! is not 4 | 


well faved. „ 
e. | K * f Tr 


„ * * D Mas G H. 
1d er barley-Kubble 
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it is found by ſeveral that the beſt flax, and the greateſt 
quantity is by ſowing their pooreſt lands that have 
been run out by oats, upon 3 ploughings, and the 
reaſon they do it not more is for want of - ability-to 
give the 3 ploughings. They weed it very carefully. 


They generally pull it the lattex end of july and the 
beginning of auguſt, and immediately ripple it to get 


the ſeeds off, and then lay it into water from 6 or) 
to r2 days, according to the ſoftneſs of the water, 
trying it before they take it out: the ſofter the 


; | Water the ſhorter the time, 5 generally 5 bogs r 


Pools, the bog the beſt. They lay it ſo thick ast 


fill che pOOl. When they take it out, they ſpread it 
on meadom ground from 10 to 15 days, according to 


Weather; if that is very bad; much of it is loſt. 
pom taking it up, they dry by laying it in heaps en a 


Hurdle fixed upon poſts, and making a fire of turf under 


it. As faſt as it dries, they beat it on ſtones with a 
beetle, then they ſcutch it to ſeparate the heart or the 
© ſhove; from the reſt. Mills are invented fer this, 
which if they uſe, they pay 18. 1d. 4 ſtone for it, 
vrhich is cheaper than what their on labour amounts 
to. They next ſend it to a flax-heckler; which is a 

ſort of combing it, and ſeparates into two or three 

ſorts; here generally two, tow and flax. In this ſtate 

it is ſaleable, The crop is from 18 to 48 ſtones per 
acre of flax rough after ſcutehing. The medium is 

30 ſtones, and jt ſells from 68. 8d. to 9s. Much 
Dutch flax is imported, alſo from Riga, Koningſberg 
and Peterſburg, which generally regulates the price 
pf theit on; the 12 head Peterſburg is much the 
beet of the common ſort, 12 head Narva not ſo good, 
put Marienburg better than Narva. The 9 heads to 
5 a bunch 
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a bturclicontss; a Dutch blay and Dutch white; good 
| mw” wirey z but the beſt of all is the filver blay from 
 Briftol,which comes down the Severn': it is. fuller of 
oil ſofter and better than any other ſort. The aver- 
age price of their own' 21 88. to 21. 128. per ct. or 
75. to * 6d. a ſtone. te; is/dikel Wee chan the 
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99 Wen next come to the maüufü cee ; e 
rough after heckling will produce 8 lb. flax for coafſe 
linen, and 35 lb. of tow. - The 8 lb. will ſpin into 20 
dozen of yarn, or 20 hanks or 5 ſpangles fit for a ten 
. hundred cloth, which is the common fort here; and 
the earnings in ſpinning will» be from 58, to 68. 89. 

the five ons and tis very good work to do that in 
20 days by one woman; in common 25 days, conſe- 


quently they earn ſomething better than 3d. a day. 
Seven and a half ſpangles will weave into a. piece of 


linen: (ten hundred ſort) of 25 yards long, and yard 
wide. Thus one ſtone and a half of flax at 78. a ſtone, 
5 market - price, will make that piece. But the tow. ge- 
mains 42 Ib Which is 28. 2d. of which they make A 


coarſer linen. 30 ſtone, the produce of anacre;mmake 


therefore 20.ſuch, pieces. The price of this chath is 


from 102d. to 389: a yard brown, the ſtate in which 


55 they dell züt. Average IId. The fixed price for 
weaving it is, 2d. a vard. But this is when the poor 
axe not ableo to raiſe it, and work for hire for thoſe 
who adyance them the yarn. A great deal is done in 
this manner, as well as by thoſe Who raiſe the flax, 
21 and go. thro' the whole of the operation. When the 
weaver has made his piece of cloth, he goes into the 
market of Ardmagh, which is every Fueſday, and ſells 
it to the draper as he would any other oommodity, 


Ne receiving the money on the ſpot, as there is 
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the linens 


low, till May; when a ſudden rife 4 


* gh Hog a 
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the maj tyies, whom he p | 
| the 8 


rapef generally has the e the; ox: 


poly or 38, to 3s. 2d. a piece. Then he either 
ſends it to factors in London or Dublin, or ſells. it at 
| allin Dublin. Some go oyer to Cheſter 
fair chemſclyes, and diſpoſe of it N. In London 
he giyes ſeyen months credit: in Dublin two or three: 


phbut if he goes bimſelf to the hall, he gets part ready 


money, The London factor has ſix per cent, for 


| ſeltihg and advancing the money as ſoon as ſold and 


half per gent. for warehouſe room and inſurance from 


fire. a is eee ou of _ trade about 
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rand 17. In:1772 and 1773 chere was a great 
decline both in price and quantity. In 1774 very 

rom a ſpecula- 
tion of ſending to America, and for the demand of 


then Spaniſh flota, which was detailed 4 a) year for want 
Upptied from 
Germany as uſual: and fince may, 1774 it 'has con- 
tinded very flouriſhing, but is not yet equal to what. \ 
it was. Phe decline in 1772 and 1773, owing | to the 
deſtruction of credit, and to che Want of a market; 
hut let me obſerve that a i convulſion in efedit neceſ- 


of coarſe linens, not being able to be 19 55 


ſarily euntracts the market. Another cireumſtance 


was che price of bread in England, which they think, 
was ſo high; that the Engliſh could not afford to buy 


much of theſe coarſe linens, of which they are the 


en e OY ro a: as the great 


| rival, 


of, bleaching 38 41. 105, to. fl. 2 pack of 
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gulvitate d; ada, 1 gr pong 
— The emigrations were Nt. in 177 
and 1773. any weavers and ſpi inners, with all Fi 
families, went. Some farmers; ne lid elk eaſes, 
went off with ſums from rool. to Joo... and carried 
many with them. They ſtopped 


ing labouters, which is not the caſe when. a th trade ig 
mane 13 2 £1 ®: e | | . | * Sn 5118.8 it 


The reli gion Are r roman, ſome Wees 
dbaſe emigrated moſt. The oak boys and Keel 
boys had'their riſe in the increaſe of ee in Pr 
urn _ ceſſes, 2 5 
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1 VLY r 24th, took? my ; "ip of his Grace, and | ry 
faſted with Maxwell, Cloſe, Eſq; at — , who 
was 10 K Kind as to mention a few circumſtances in add 
dition, and ſome in TG to . Feten 


. e 5 22 3.5 ie et | 
152 101 bac tba 12055 
manuſaHupe at it's ned beit preſent; 


| eg Mg greater, and the quantity alſo. The emi- 
grations nothing about Ardmagh; but Antrim, and 
Downe and Derry, many, chiefly idle fellows, who 
have not been the leaſt miſſed : ſome went with mo- 


| ney, but the ſums not conſiderahle. It was ſaid that 


Lord Donnegal's high rents were the cauſe; but when 


they went they fold their leaſes, and got.20l- 30l -. r 
40l. for many, and it,was this money chiefly carried. 


A i earn from I9, to.18. 515. 2 farming la- 
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5 for- them, the produce 40 or — belt 
ſorts are the London lady, Freneb whine,” bree 5 
iſh; Bere, 13 Flax, ther OUTE | | 7 
Teutchel ut 8s. 4. Oats. 5 * 180 4 Aus, 8 6 . 


ne 113 Se. Hur AN r n A ni | *4 
85 þ 1 uſed much, the price od; to Is. Gd. a har-— : 
rel. Marle under the bogs, white and light, but 9 
5 little uſed. Tythes, oats as. 6d. to 35. 6d. Barley 1 
; 58. 'Year's purchaſe of land fell much in 177 and b 
1773. en are _— middle men! 134709 | 
| to tec 295 37.48 1 4: 
10 Tur oak boys began at 1 upon NN county y 
| 1 but in a moment roſe to cents. he, bose, | Sang 
and ebe ale. e e eee ; 

101 T5 1 fi A | 
A Mx. Cloſe has had | very fine Drains. — Which 1 
be fed fat wethers from autumn for the fpring mar- 4 
keis, and Bained aL, 115 a. 1 ba 22 in * 
N ry: ES K gt 41470 f Nb C3 bem 1 
$4, zaily 22 Win 8 1 3 
5 7 00K a ride. to 8 e e 4 
1 Ewa Fellows-hall,, Wogdpark-lodge,. Liſ- 6 
. 5 loony, Tinan, and Glaſlough, Which indeed, is 2 » 
| * ., Found. that ſhews the country to advantage zit is a Th” 
| continued picture: ſtop. where you pleaſe, ou are in a 
the / midſt of a beautiful landſcape. The bills are wa- 1 


ving in every variety of outline that can be imagined ; 
there is a great plenty of wood, every tree of which is 
ſeen to adyantage from the inequality of ſurface. It is a 
chearful, beautiful country, and well worth a travel- 
Jer's time to take this ride, in order to ſee it Ireland, 
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notwithſtanding her general nakedneſs, contains ſome 110 
cenes of beauty, i in which wood, bears a conſiderable ids 
are. Called in c our ride at Mr. Leſſy 'S. at Gaſlaugh, - 8 

4 exe kom of his great improvements: : he was ab- „ v0 


ſent, 
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the woods with us. The lake is 2 large one, con- 


taining 120 aeresg and the wood of 100 more ſpreads 
over a fine hold hill, and hangs down to the water in 


one deep ſhade, the effect remarkably beautiful: ad- 
ditional plantations are made, and walks cut through 
the whole. In the evening Mr. Leſly came to Mr. 
Cloſe's, and I then had the pleaſure of learning that 


much of, his domain, from being a poor waſte tract of 


little value, was converted to what I had ſeen, that is, 
to very fine graſs land. The ſoil is ſtiff cold; clay, 


the ſpontaneous growth ruſhes, &c. ploughed moſt of 


it firſt, and then manured it with either lime or 
. marle.: of lime from 100 to 120 barrels per acre, at 
5d. a barrel on the ground from ſtone and turf of his 


on Then took a crop of wheat, which proved 


very fine: after che wheat, laid it down with oats 
and hays-ſeed, the oats very good. Sowed the ſeeds 
of a hay-loft with clover : has uſed much compoit 
made of ditch ſcowerings, lime, marle, &c. and ſpread 
it in the ſame manner as the lime ; ſome, after the 
land was laid to graſs, but did it beſt on the fallow. 
Much of the land ſa wet, that hollow drains were 


neceſſary, and made ſo as to lay them dry, the cuts 


very numerous, and proved effectiye. "His fences are 


excellent, two''rows of quick, and a ditch fix by 


ſeveh, à ty hedge at top, and the back dreſſed and 
planted with foreſt trees paled in. Mr. Leſly has found 
the buſineſs of improvement profitable, ſo that if a 
tenant had the money neceſſary, he would find it to 
be the beſt Vork Nds could ee in n with a Ven, to 


profit alone, 7 | 
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ſand. wenn are Near bard thatake | 
e from; aqd dara pieces —— 
_ planted in drilis, whieh is a practice I had not yet 
Tretndrked:: Dinod with Mr. Workman, at Mahen; 
ahmt that plate the ſiat of their farms are from r 
| tc 20 nores, at about Ts $01 58. an aere; und ſome 
ot them hiring 20 æeres, will let off de er fn . 
188. to 208: an acre! They are in genera wont Merry 
off as to living); their food” is fir-about;” potators; 
bread of maſl in or wheat; and ſome meat once a Roe 
right?" 'Phicy are well oithed, and have plenty bf 
fuer z mam with 20 actes will Have 156 kiſtes bf 
turfa hear. A man of 15 acres will have between a 
rod and half an acte of flax ; one abre of potatoes; ; 
tw to four àcres of « oats, and will mow two ares; 
olle Nor ſe, two or three cows, one young beaſt, and 4 
pig but not much poultry; Pigs depend en potatbs. 
Feit eoufſe f. Potatoes, 2. Flax. 3. Orts, 
4. Oats, and then leave it to grafs itfeif. Sch 
lo, à few fow clover, Which indrbafes, to 
nb? fer Helling tlie Cow. The weber Wet 
any earn much mere than the few ecuntry äbeurers 
there ure. The beſt flax ſeed for q Flafitl the Putck, 
and for light land the American. Scare any of therh 
fave their own ſeed, conte no rippling,” it a 
maſt ſtand then till dead ripe,” which they think leg 
ſens the quantity, and makes it cotſer.,” The richer 
- the land che better. Sou generally en dne ploughs 
ing. They weed it with much cate! In watering, 
clay Water” reckbned: much better than bogs, whith 
they are leaving off. In general they ſcuteꝶ it them 
ſelves, and it is cheaper than the mills.” Mr. Work- 
man has paid 18. 64. for it by hand, and 18. 1d. to 
ati, and found che former cheaper; more flax 
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ſcutching it is ſaleable in enen nere far 
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ot tags Ha 466: Si bed, el i me 


inen; and 4lbi;of 3 
r bactens. The ſpinners: earn from Idiate d- 
eee ene eürn led. to 18. A. The: 
ooarſeicloths and yarn never fo high as at preſente 
Weavers very often turn labourers, Which is ati 
buted t ſo many being, contrary to law, bound a 
for 2 years, inſtead oft 3, by which: means 
they are bad hands, and oan only do the very cotitifells 
_—_ As to health, they rarely change their profeſs: 
account of the ſedentary life; they take 5 

ciſe ieee leer, keeping packs of houndsʒ every: 
man one, and joining, hunt Hares: a pack of -tipunds,, 
is neyer heard, but all the weavers leave their mne, 
and. away they go after them by hundreds. This 
much a d.me, but Ewasaffured: it was very cm- 
won. They are in generab apt to be lieenkteuss 

a0 d 3 but are rechuned-: to be rather op. 

preſſed. by the county cefles for roads, not af general 
| Si Dae 10 2 — wheat, ahout Kilmore much 


ug crop 5 barrels. Oats yield here 6 harrels 
: on an AVERAEEs No May Workman, 9. years, ago, intro- 
duced the uſe o lime, ;and:they are fince coming faſt... 
into it; the effect very great, though tha ſoil is a wet 
loam on Tay: without: any; ſtones. No -Gratninge 
They ars in general very bad farmers, being but the 
ſecond attention, and it has a bad effect on them, 
ſtiffening their fingers and hands, ſo that they do not ; 
return RP their ee. as they left it. he 
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Nr bleinfors. 
mation. This gentleman has made very great im- | 
provements in his domain: he has a lake at the bot- 
tom ofs ſlight valeʒ and around are thret alls, at a 
c diſtance rom each othen g the center one it the prin- 
_ Cipgl, and extends a miles. It is welk conducted for 
leading to the moſt agreeahle parts of the grounds, 
and for cammanding views of Loch Neagh, and the 
diſtant country there are ſeveral buildings, a temple, 
greenchouſe, dc. The moſt beautiful ſcens is from 

bench on a gently ſwelling: bill, which aites, almoſt 
on every ide from the water., The wood, the Mater, 
and the green ſiopes; hare, unite to form a veny pleaſ- 
ing landſcape. Let me obſerre one ching much. 40 
his, honour 1 he advances his tenants money. fog A 
the lime wing Prone takes panne in, f, years 
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Akon enguiring ———— emigrations,.. 
— igri 11772; and 273, they were at the 
beeſshit.s that ſome went from this neighbourhood | 

Wich property, but not many. They were insge- 

netal poor and unemployed. They Find here, that 
when proviſions are very cheap, the gor ſpend much 
of their, time in whiſtey-houſes. Alluthe drapers 
wiſh that oatmeal was never under 1d. à pound. 

Though farms are exceedingly divided, yet few of the 
people raiſe oatmeal enough to feed, themſelves 51 all 
go to market for ſome. The weavers earn by-coarſ 
linens 18. a day, by fine 18. 4d. and it is the ſame 
with. the ſpinners, the finer, the yarn the, more they 
earn but in common a woman earns about 3d. For 
1995; Mans er do not . the flax hurt by 


ſtanding 
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a ſold early, ani | 
when the clock ſtrikes eleven, the drapers jump upon 


or leſs, Which appeared to!meniſeleſs;” Phe driiper's | 
clerk ſtands by kim, and wites his maſter's Hamme 
the pieces he buys, with the price; and Fwing it 

back to che ſeller, he goes to. the draper's qüärtere, 


| and s- is th 
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Fu being market - day at Durga Mr B O\ 


low walked -with'me to it, char I might/4eb che wif | 


in which the linens were fold! Fhe cambricks att 
through the whole ferfng ; but 


Inn weavers inſtantly lock abdut 

their: pleces: the bargains are Hor ſtrutæ 
on Word- but there is a little altercationwWhethet the 
price ſhalt be one halfpenny or a penny à ard; more 


ad waits his coming At twelve it ends; then 
there is an hour for meafuring the pieces, and paying 
the money, for nothing but ready money is taken; 
e Way the Buſineſs ib carried on at” all 

the markets. Three thoufand pieces a weck are fold 
a (355: each on an average, or 5,250. and per 


annum 273, 0681. and this is all made in a oircumfef- 


inde of nt many miles. The town parks about 


Lurgan let at 408. an acre, but the country in general 


at 14s. The huſbandry: is exceedingly. Ladet the 1 0 


ple bedienen end birt flax Fl an 
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waiting! upon Mr. Waring, had ſome converſation 
with him upon the ſtate of the country. He was of 


opinion, that the emigrations had not thinned the 


population, for # preſent they are crowded with peo- 


ble; but FA thinks if the war ends in favour of the 
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Americans, 
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ſteel-boys was owing: —— aid; to the increaſe of 
1 plaints of gentrabopprefſiong but Hr. 
Wating — that the pardoms Which were 
granted th the oak boys, a few: yeiirs before were 
principally-the cauſe of Wümme (3h? 
nonumy pt: 0215 SUF SAR PS obs Af ont 
Cnc the road 0 n. — + mags me 
N dhe Linen manta. 51 * #1 5005 Sg"; 3 
NHS eee ee. WH, re def 100 15 120 
Tu ſtone of flax, Tougłr after hecklingy will pro- 
2 4 2b. ar 331b4 of flax for 1800 len, and te 
Alb. will pin into 60 hanke. Spinners are gene- 
rally hired at ros. Gd. to 128. the quarter beſides 
board and lodging; and for that they ſpin 4 hans a 
week-of 6:hank yarm for 1500 linen and 3a week of 
8 and hank yarn for r70b linen. As ſoon as the 
Farm is ſpun it is boiled. The boiling changes it. T1 

Bank in à pounds: 6 bank yarn will become 7 f 
flax is given out to be ſpung they will get d- a bank 
far & hanke yarn for ſpinning. it, and they do one a 
days The linen made here is from 8 hundred to 243 
of :ecatie: linen 10 hundred the common ; and of fine, 
13, Land 15. The pieces are 25 yards long, and 
yard wide. — 53 hanks for a web of 1600, — 63 for 
1800.49 hanks will make a piece (a web) of 1400, 
irhieh ſells at'20d7 brown. The weaver is paid 108. 
= weaving” the 14 hundred web, and be will weave 

it in q days. For cambricks the yarn is not boiled, 
and therefore" {s much finer; they wilb earn more at 
it 1 but it is not fo faleabls: DTS FG 
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. — for © oven progres ors Fors 
hundred 24. à yard. ditto 3d.—13 ditto 24d, 
16 ditto 9d. — 19 ditts-102d; — 24 ditto 18. pid. 
'The finer the linen the more they earn: In fine linen, 
going from it to the plough or ſpade, &c. hurts their 
hands fo much that they do not recyver it for a week; 
r ppontied _—_— it. 


* 


1 Som, 6 .—60 babe. 5 week nen 

2 ſtone 30. 3 ſtone 45. 2 ſtone 75. 33 ſtone 52. 
Weaving 63 hanks into a web of 1800; he has 208. 
for it, and does it in 12 days,; but all preparations, 
Areſſing; &c. included, it will be three weeks, at 
which rate he can work for a 28 The Ae of 


the cloth are: 


Nene low. - Market high. a 
| e WOOD 

I hundred „ N M 1-7 
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| Bttzacn-chann? ſometimes belong to FE 8e 
ſometimes not. In bleaching it is ſteeped in cold 
river water; of fometimes fiot at all; then to the : = 
waſh-mills for waſting ; then boiled in barilla aſhes; . | | 
(or. American or Ruſſian pot-aſh) imported fram 
Alicant to Newry or Belfaſt ; the quantity of the 
batilla uncertain, about half 2 buſhel to 100 pieces. 

Vor. 1. | 85 | | L. | Boiling 
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. for 4 days; Lift i it an 


17 os 


for rubbing. ext put it into a wy - 


9058 7 and from thence. into | the 1 rub 15 8 Fo BY 
if coarſe. cloth one Tub ſufficient, but for fi three 


or 5 5 After eohbings waſhed, and put to forrer a 


EEASSEA 


2 > of f ſoap, „ TY Thich: well walked, El Higgs 
read "for ſtarch and blue; then dried and 
58 0 W 2h is ds 6. A mill, after which 80 up 
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£ . 


ing the 


dd e at the expence of ce. i; is. a moſt 


Laa bo the e and the effect is ſuch, that 


large quantities of knap are conſtantly taken out of 
tl ie machine. This is a very fine invention for wearing 
out A manufacture as ſoon as made. 
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| this 28 is carried too far, but the London drehe 
he 
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be n e tick cloths, and 

tracking the Preadth of the piece es it athiek p- 
rance, , which they are fond of. The beetling g docs 
EO appel zear to me ts be near fo ſevere an er! | 
It 15 4 continued ſyſtem of perpendicular ſtrokes upon 

the cloth wound round a cylinder, for the ue of 

ſmo6thing it, and giving it a gloſs. It is fold at 

Dublin; half the manuſacture to London from 

Newry, Belfaſt, or Dublin. Cambrick all ſold in 

Dublin: it increaſes much: In 1771 more oods 

made than at preſent.” England the great conſumption 

of Iriſh linens: Scotland nor Germany interfere 

with thoſe above deſcribed. No rivals in the Triſh 

j\8ths and 3-Aths yard wide, but in the dowlas and 

diaper the Germans ; and in ſheeting” the Ruſſians, 

The dowlas and ſheeting are made in King's and 

Queen's s counties, and Weſtmeath. Diapers here, f in ' 
which the ſame yarn as above, the breadths various; | 
and the weavers make more by it than by linen. The 90 
trade as briſk at preſent as the reſt; Hands are plen- — 
tiful_ for the demand, notwithſtanding the emigra- | 
tions; but the men do not work more than half 
what they might do, owing to the cheapneſs of pro- 
viſions making them idle, as they think of nothing 
par than the preſent neceſſity. A general remark 
of all who know the trade, that when.. proviſions are 
dear the more goods come to market ; what they raiſe 
themſelves not half feeding them. A child Y years 
old earns 1d. a day ſpinning. There are as many 
employed i in diaper as in cambricks. Manufacture 
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in that time. The preſent high price. of linens and 

| yarn attributed to the increaſed demand at Man- 
— 0 for 1 yarn: it is now gd. a hank. Alſo to the 
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Spaniſh market for linen len asg a new trade. 
Likewiſe to ſoreign linens coming dearer at matket 
tham formerly. The weavers: and ſpinners generalhy 


liverpot oatmeal and potatoes, and milk, with ment 
once a wetky and have their bell, bebsg 
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Much damaged hy ſtanding for ſeed. from firing, 
a great chance, run of loſing. the crops but if, 
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weather-is goed not the : worſe for coarſe. linen, but 
wilk-net de at all for. ſime. Clay land does beſt for it. 
They uſe much lime, 140 barrels per are, 24 16, 10. 

at kiln, and 6d. more carriage: they lay it on for 
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paſſed through Dromore, a miſerable neſt of dirty 
mud cabbins. Lord Hillſborough has marked the 


ian 1 Wo building - a noble one. for Ireland. 


n bullt ut ibs ex · 


N 27th, Walke to the Rur 


hence of Lord Hilivorough © there ate few ſuch in 
Ireland. It is a handſome ſtone edifice, properly 


ernamented, and üs a lofty ſpire, Avhich>is a fine 
objeQt to the” while country. + The form of the 
church is a croſs, the body of it 160 feet long, and 
de orofo-ille 20. The Rep to the c union table 
1 bf one None Gut of his TordHhip's' quartyy ar bert 
toil; And 2 broad. T the ĩmpr lake, 
woch auc law ate pretty; dut a welt built and 


RE then im che bands of an entre hobe 


18 T0 improve and ndern it, ders him mbre 
rr <omeres 944 ebm 91s vA 
at do 21 V8; s iin Arg n 98 bas 11 23 
„Rink „Lite, and waited ön "the bilhop of 
Downe, who was ſo obliging as to ſend for an intelli- 
gent linen-draper, to give me ſuch particulars as I 
waned of the manufacture in that nei hbourhood, 
About this place chiefly fine cloth, from 14 cb 21 
Dundred, The ſpinners are "generally. hired by the 
quarter, from I0s. to 125. lodging and board, and en- 
gaged to ſpin 5 hanks of 8 hank yarn in a week, To 


the 14 hundred linen 46 hanks—18 ditto 58 hanks— 
27 ditto 66 hanks. In weaving it is common for one 


man to have ſeyeral looms, at which journeymen 
; L 3 | Weavers 
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Ainet rather dower than 4 or 5 years agn. Leaving 
Wetrenſtown, reached” Hillſborough: thato night; 
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weg vers Work „ who are paid their lodging and boar * 
and one-thir, of what they earn, which we 4 come. to, 
257 N week on an average. The dr advance the.. 
yarn, „and bay for the weaving by the yard for a Tg a f 
1 hundred 4d. — 18 ditto gd. — 2 ditto 18. 14d. Fot 
18 hundred linen, A woman ſpins 6 hanks a week, 
which. 6 hanks weigh about a pound, at the pride of 
8d. a Hank. Fe manufacture tarried on in the 
country very much by little farmers, who have from 
5 to 10 acres, and univerſally it is found, that going 
to the plough or ſpade for a day or two ſpoils them 
for their weaving as many more. Think that flax 
that has ſtood till ſeed is ripe, will not do for niore 
than à 1600 web. Rent for ſowing flax on potatoe 
land 4d. à perch long of a feet and 10 broad. The 
crop at à medium 10 ſtone from a buſhel of ſeed. 
The ſtone 16lb. A ſtone of good flax, rough, will 
produce gb. aſter heckling, and ſpin into it as 
hanks per Ib- as the ſort is, that is, 6 hanks of 6 bank 
yarn, 7 of 7. The weavers, ſpinners, &c. live i in-ge- 
nenal on potatoes and milk, and oat bread, and; ſome 
of them meat once à week. Will work only for ſup- 
port; meal and cloth, never cheap together, for when 
meal is _ en not work. * _ 5 
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. dEAVING Liſburne, hk the road to | Belfaſt, 76- 
peating iny enquiries ; 3.40 Aa. few miles I found the 
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ror own, F 5 they pay 128. rent 25 what 
half a buſhel lequires: : this is 41. 48. per acre, but it 


Weges ploughing, harrowing, and getting ready for * 
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weight is loſt; the produce will be Ib. dr An nb. | 


ine? 


tow! which the Scotch generally buy at 3d, a Ib. Fo 
atone herkled there are 96 hanks; and to the web 


of cloth there are 28 hanks for the weft, and 30 för 


the warp. A weaver is 3 weeks doing it, and is paid 
176. From Liſburne to Belfaſt on the river Leggon, 
there ate 12 or 14 bleach-greens. The counties of 


amount of ene of opted _ near one ay v. of it 
in this vale. . 9 4 bau 0 ane waar | 
ESN SH Ln Lite 26, Bil en A 1 
mud Lord üer at Bever, ne 
tations are got up to à fine ſhade by means of plant- 
ing very thick; went to Caftle-hill, "Me" Townley 
Blackwood's:.//. Rents there are 158. an acre, Cun- 
ningham meaſure. Average of the county of Down” 
108. Sowing clover with flax is practiſed here; 
coming in rr and found to be D died 
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ls che e ung to! Belfal. 1 hack Ntterb the bir“ 


Portis and Mr. Holmes; but upon kalling at chef: 


houſes, found the firſt in England and the other in 
de country ſo conſiderable a place as Belfaſt de- 

manded 2 better account than I could give — 

affiſtance. . At dinner at Mr. Blackwood's, Dr. Ha- 


liday was mentioned as a gentleman of general, Wg 
lelge, and at the ſame time of a liberal diſpoſition : itt 
was the only name I knew: at Belfaſt after my 


two letters proved uſeleſs; 1 determined to make 
known to Dr. Haliday my wants, and beg his aſſil- 
tanee in gratifying them, and accordingly: wrote a? 
note and ſent it. He alſo in the country. Still I 
Was s unwilling t. to give up all thoughts of Belfaſt; 
bat 5 * t een 
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of meeting with: ſomebody. tha dovideptwer 
queſtion ut dhe a , 

to it $48 e At: nid ot 
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So 


- Ar. 28 rowers. who hos. built, a-very 
market-houſe, and laid, out a ſquate around 
ag 1 Gigs, building: 5 1 was informed here 
linen manufaFture Keen leſe conſideredle 
Suice the Jacline of 4972. and. 377k 

"Tian es e 11 5 me had turned abs 
"I ' "the #pinniag "Pubpeſs continues ns much s vet, 


e Berge Toe, whers I obſerved heaps of white 
82 a wan enquiry f un. that they dig them at 
dee Whter in the'Loch in any quantities; ; they lay 
Sehen an thei? Lands; but Be not find that they loft lo 
lang us lime, Farms rife to 40 aeres g Fes 75s. de 
225. W rept meaſure. Wheat yiolds; te 30 
lte Wo 4. | As T advanced, taking, Farther 
* wid that the weaving, at preſent, 
. hot bear {> good! v9 y yratd © Flax, in me 
, den yo We; in wrors_ jt ie, bes in Find, 
e eee 
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There are many lime-kilns all the way 
„ was told 35, and that 15 

e f uch 18. the imy 
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„eie hs, to 20s. Re emar Lede yeral great racks on 
"he ſhore, IF 5 Mans Reppin the 
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8 n 29. ratifiaes Jon oggap te Ed 
vad ee Fo ery for fort oy 
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hole cot th ſt by; that the Jy Ln ts; 

ch. are of fbi b ton burthen, a 3 — a 

{Hort „We mts "cif of, and "there. © 
ert A bönt will catch fx maze off herrings 
night, ech 5063 and they 2 ade f pig on 


an average: it is, 1 a precarious Achery. In 


8 1774 it was very good: in 1775 very bad; this year 
88 "has begyn finely. 1 begins the 12th of july, and 
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mer e, ade Nr others it Fake 
155 þ from W. ene Frag from: 
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Ain ning to Millen Hills on The . of 
| he e tee Wee fleet go out. It is in the 
ee tf Tara, and is an excellent ſpot for a 
fe; which is mitch wanted on this coaſt, for, 
it is s exceedingly rocky and dangerous from St. John's 
point to Donaghadee, ſo that no, winter paſſes, with- 
out ſhipwrecks, and in ſome there are a dozen. Un-. 
the ill appeared: the north and ſouth rock, with, 
foul, ground all. around. A Tight-houſe might be oy 
built e thr 92 ” * e e W not 30 
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Ten bn of Ards is in rn wet, ftrong, or 
clay; foll, with a good deal of bog; lets on an aver-, 
age at 108. 6d. an, acres... the whole county, Los. the 
ſize of. the. farms on a medium about 40 acres, 2 few. 


up to n 00, and. many down to five in weavers hands: 
Courſe of © plas t th 1. „ Potathes qunged for. 11 2. Wheat, 
Fouc? bike _ > yields 


90 *; 
* 7 


4 A: I * 1 
yields from af a 4d. buſhels, but reckon it bye 


3. Barley. 4. Oats. 5. Clover for thipe y tars, or 

clover 2 hay iteds in caſe defigned to by long 5 
6. . and 8. Oats. e I. Foro, ; 79 Flas 

Corn, . a N e 
; ? ITE Sed CAE I; ns D I 1 


A eure gate, 1 ufed PR $4 ne : 


ſtone is brought and. burnt with Mifförd or . 
culm, and Colts them, when burüt deut 240. 
barrel. Tt has been found very beheficial, Has wag 
uſed about. 10 or 12 Fears: * wet or midd!fi 


land, neither very dry nor. Wet. Ses land is inch 


uſed for ſtrong clay, and "biings" the fineſt crops that 
can be. Whit marie from under the e pre- 
fer to lime; it improves land ſo mth” that it wit 
never be as bat Again. Wherever they can vet. Ken 
| ſand they do, and find the benefit very great” . 

weed they alſo uſe for their "barley lands what the bey 
bet! in 3 but in Hemi, nxt and burn it 
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convenience. The bene nen 18 profdytrce 


Its a weaver Ms, 4s moſt have, a ay of flax, the 


wife and daughter ſpin i it, and he Weaves it; if ne is 


nbt a weaver, but employed by Hs farm, they iy 


the yarn to market. The diet of che poor is baten 


bread, potatoes, milk, herrings, &c. Thie little far- 
mers generally have meat once a week in ſummer, and 
falted for winter. All keep cow's, pay for ſummer 
grazing 1). 78. an ad buy hay for the winter to the value 
bf fl. 10s.” They all keep pigs,” Röt much pole 

Their fuel both kürf and coals; cbals 138. OTE 
Car, horſe, an and driver, 4 days 75 18. 4d. A net cat 2 77 
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| wo . il Ee” it 1030 ar 
Sp N Forty two hanks make a web of 25 yards, 
e Pe weeks, and he earns 456. a 


van gor Ad- and will ſell green for 194d; or 180 
for want 5 


A. Net a bleaching green in all Ards 
Sans, All Nong the coaſt of, Ards aud in 
Loch, fea; weed is collected 
le with- Great diligence, for burning inte 


95 it . at {4 


bona ary 


{08 Wha ee pay the men 208. 
uten for collectint and burning: at pther times 
cher pay rent for te ere. In Lech Strangford 
the kelp! is better than on the open ſhore: an in- 
lance of indufty in chis Loch Yeſcrves: to be re- 
torded, -- Ft is nöt ancemmor for the men to draw 


. of ix, and the reſt 


ſponer from their. fields, and ſpread them on tür 
tores: in otder' c make the werd: (fucks) gro. 
god crop being only obtained from rocks and 


ſtones, Upon the = of Ards, they have in H= 
ter much tangle weed, which they collect very care 
fully torm into heaps,. and when rotten ſpread it bn 
thei barley e my "_ ade, 12 


| nov tings.. * 2 130 107 
haz ud een 3 
"Pax plains of 3 che Foto 

| Syramyford, Sec id vvry great: this Will appear fromm 
_ thetoſtbwing pircumſtances, ab well as the regiſter 
ob tritchers ment and common pbuluy elſewhere in. 
e digen a8 0 dozen, Rabbits 44-2 couple. 
'Thaxfiſhatepmurbet gs. ole flod. ai pair; bret und- 
sek ak. quich';-lobſfters 55/2 donen; oyter- d 
| hund rad; z * dory, Surnet; whiting 4d. a dozen; 

- mackarel, 


vam fiir; l 1400; livin; 


| by is 
t from 40s, to 508. 4 ton, 
Sonde gentlemen, -who keep 
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landſcapes; the oppoſite coaſt, nſiſting:of:othat 


1 O 41 k. 187 
de 


ehen, mullet, 8 and quaile in plenty. 
Wiid {docks zody . 16. Wegen 64. 4 cle 
barnacle tod, each al 66a 6 ple; plover gd; 550 
_abrey..p8 lo day. s e wat 071-7720 1 Nb E. 
Tue gun Nin e beautiful, hat partie | 
lady ſo about the ſtraights that lead i 5 
Loch. From Mr. Savage 's door the ——— 
variety. To the left, aue tragacof hilly .growndep 
between which the ſea appears, and. abe rad n 
of mountains in the. Ife of Man. y ſeen: 
In front the hills iſe d 4 4 -baagvify outline, anda 
teund hill ꝓrejects like a + promeptery intöd the: 
ſtrezghts, and under; it the tun: amidſt groups 
trees ; the ſceneę qis. heatful ef itſell . bus-ocadereds 
doubly ſo by the ſhips and berring⸗ boats ſailingain 
and out. To, the right che view is oroyned/ by the: 
tains. of) Mourne, whighs: wherever: ſaln axe 
0 rb mc holds: and .oven derxiſien 

Tbe ſhores of che Loch behind Br. Stages ang 
bold ground, abounding with numerous pleaſing} 


woods and ee ee Caſtler Wards is ane 
ſcenery- Bo 310 360.3 3513 noalJ 29f10F} 
9185 V% $55: et boo 91963 - Aoum 107 

8 Joan. eas” +, 105 Seelgbe in Mrnbaragtts 
baaty and breakfaſted with Mr.. Ainfwotthy/:cdlieen? 
tor of the cuſtoms ; he gave me the following qzam*: - 
ticulars of the barony of Lecale, of the huſbandry 
of which I had often heard a9 ſomethung better aan 
common The, ſoil varies near the ſea, 
bam, dry.ſound good lands. fomn without: ane bed“ 
. ſome very ſtaney;: che ld 
is light, 1 may be j udged from c duns being 
uſually in a:plqugh f lets on an :average Cron 
to aßs. arerage aas. the whole, county Es I- Ther. 
, n2xSod Eg b gamiogw cad 4 he WY hs aof 7 9 
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mesſute ite abtütden see: The ibüth- e 
thb vicheſt. Faris riſe from 5 tö 30 5 
letle bes ite alm 


5 of "Hier ms! The divifton of farms 


they have been obliged to weave for fubſiſtence. Ii 
the richer parts * ſummer fallow, ' and the 
courſe then is; ag e 27FG eln n 
cen! „Nang A Aa $5 pe Yap + 
. Far LOW. TE Wiles Wange rte 18 bert, 
4. Barley ditt, ton per acre: 4. Oats ditts, four 
hüs, each, 12 büſhels. 5. Peaſe: 6. Barley. 

7. Clover (of hich they” ſow much) for two years. 
9, Barley. "ff Oats. 10. Nee e 


2 * 


A * 3 23 714 T. {b; 14. 4 . 23816 


* Peas biſhets, 2. Party one ton and 
a half! 3. Barley. 4. Clover for two years, much 

of it foiled in the n a x practice Huter enereaſes. 

| Alſo; ti 643345133 ae 34 

; 10034ʃ. ii eren gt” ting 

yy Db tkrA V- K's oats. * 2. Wheat. 3. Bara 

ley. 4. Clover or . (I N 
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tot Noel 2. Flax. 3. die os = ©” . 


£."Olbver" two years. Have lately got into the way 
of Eating down a three-year old lay, 'and plough | 


it in july, and once or twice more for wheat: but 
YT ſuch with peaſe or beans on one earth, and 
then take the wheat, would be much better. 
Petſe eſteemed a refreſhment,” and enables them to 
Have'r"or 2 eroßs of white corn. Great quantities 


tufrtips. Their Wamdubes are marle; ſhells, and ſea weed: 


N N | faid 


anufacturers : Ge an ente Ur - 
30, And perhaps 40, that are not weavers, but molt 


"i W, nabe brotleht” chat 18. low that 
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Saparley fowni;” being their principal crop.” No 


Malle has been uſed *yreatly' for wad years, it is | 


1 O K L . 


dae ab 1 is white marle from the bot 
tom ol bags, and ſome of it immediately under the 
ſurfage 3 they carry it on horſeback in bags, vhieh 
hold each four buſhels, and they lay, about 450 to 
500 bags per acre. When the farmer has mot marle 
on his own ground, he purchaſes it from his neigh. 

bour, and pays from II. 18. to 1I. 108. for liberty, to 
raiſe, it, and if they earry it a mile, or à mile and an 
half, it coſts them 61. an acre. They are reckoned 
very . much to have exhauſted their land; for upon 
the credit of a marling they will take 20 corn-craps 

nning, and, as a proof of this, I.was told, that che 
deanery of Down, which conſiſts of tythes in Lecale, 
was 2, 200l. a year, 35 years ago, whereas. it, is 
now no more than 1600l. owing to the decline of the 
Lecale crops; and this from the abuſe of marle. 
Second marlings do not ſucceed, they think, but it 
has not been tried. Lime they uſe only on dry 
lands, and not often. They have the ſtone from 
Carlingford, and they burn it with coals; it coſts. 
them 11d. a barrel, lay from 80 to 150: the lighter 
the land the leſs they lay on it; it laſts eight or 
nine crops ; does upon old marled lands better than 
. a ſecond marling. Sea ſhelly ſand and gravel they 
have upon their own ſhore; lay them thick on ſtiff 
reddiſh clay ſoils, and find great effect from them . 
lay greater quantities much than of marle, about 
800 one-horſe loads, the beſt crops in the baroney 
are gained. by It. - Parts. by. ſhelling advanced, from 
58. to, 258. an acre. Very little graſs land, and. 
ſcarce. any cattle but cows to every. farm for con- 
venience. ; The farmers are generally, not only in 
Legale, but th oO whole county, much bettge, and 
wealthier than formerly. Wine are 
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Tuent ire e eotiars. who ive not ms, 

any a potatoe garden, a patch of flax, graſs for. 

2 cb, and u little ſtraw for the winter, for all. 

which they pay 21. 28. a year. Riſe in the price - 

habour from 4d. and board to 5d. and 644; and ditto 


— YT n 


in 20 years. The fuel generally coals, which are 
138. to 188. a ton, and they ſend their children to 
pick up dung to burn; yet this is the country that 
L have heard commended for huſbandry. Building 
a mud farm-houſe gl. Ditto tone and flate zol. | a 
: Tas linen manufacture 1 on very 3 5 | * 
through the barony. In Downpatrick: there hy 2 
500 webs ſold every week, at 18. 1d: 2 yard, and: 1 
26s. each, being from $60 to 1400, in general 2206). 1 Fe 
| linen; which 1200 web will take 38 hanks of four- 5 
| hank yarn, and a woman will on an average ſpin + 1 
the 38 hanks in as many days, being paid 5 2200. * 
hank; a weaver will make it in 2 e 17 wi 
has 16s. for it. 2 8 
Uros che N eie in, chere was a RY * | 4} 
a coaſting trade opened from Strangford; and it a 
flouriſhed conſiderably, but fell off pretty much, "ah 
as has been mentioned with reſpect to the deanery - the 
of Downe. .. The trade has, however, been upon wi 
the increaſe for. about four years. From the 11th _ _ 
eptember, 1775 to july the the "iſt; 1776; there — 


were 2 


werg, 109 * han deere about 0-40. 
each, glkA, average, to Liverpool, V WENga - 
Liſbon, font to Dublin... Tworthirds;.o,Duba | 
in, and on ne- third foreign, ; w ich export xecejved. 
£\boup * CEE a GO pork, fa dais rad de ing: 


75 3 in 1772, bo. to 270. The — in 
general of Strangford, export, import, ſnips and 
eaten, has been in general increaſing for 10 years 
laſt paſt; but the year ending the 25th o of laſt march 
higher than ever it was before, having every ear 
been in A regular gradation. The dene of 1772, 

and 1773, in the linen manufacture, bc. not t felt 5 in 
the Wage of this Aae nk * | 


_ * . $ ; 4 
* * AN : 
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Te the . pur of Strangford, which Helades Down- 
patrick, Dundrum, Killilea, Killoch, 6 9 
Comber, and Newtown, there belong 30 veſſels, 
from 35 to 150 tons burthen, beſides fiſhing veſſels, 
of which'ay fail received the bounty in 1775: the 
ſame” number in 1774, in 1772 Ewenty-three, 
The burthen of the veſſels in 1775 from 28 to 75. 
tons, and the bounty about 700l. All up the channel, 
to Strangford and Killilea, and into the Loch, there * 
is o feet water, and on the bar there j is as much in 
the- loweſt ſprings. A ſhip of 100 e oo lie 
within 1 of the ſhore, 


1 7 


1 at Lord 3 at Caſtle Ward, to | 
_ deliver a+ letter of recommendation, but unfortu-" 
nately he was on a failing party to England; walked _ 
through the woods, &c. The houſe was built by 
the preſent Lord. It is a very handſome ene, 
with two ole fronts, but not of the ſame _ 
es og rn and the ther \grecian., — 
Ry M — From 
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From ee een look - 

down on a gen: of wood 

covered with it, and Thick tee the-view-of 4Jarge 

bay: over it, appears the peninſula of 'Strangford, 

which: tonfifts of incloſures/ and wood - T'o;:the 

right, the bay is bounded by a fine grove, which 
rojedts. into it. A ſhip at anchor added much. 


e houſe well ſituated above ſeveral riſing Woods, 
whole ſcene a | fine. one. I remarked in Lord 


angor's domains, a find field W but: 95 r 


| There were . ee, and. he LE SAT ES 


: Took: the b to "Downie; e 1 vas 
rious country; Down Bay is on the left, and ex- 
hibits an amazing variety of iſlands, creeks, and 
bays, which appear among cultivated hills in a moſt 
pictureſque manner. Here I faw. ſheep grazing i in a 
ditch, confined by a line faſtened by two- pins, and 
drove into the ground, and paſfing through rings 


which hung from a ſtrap round their necks, ſo that 


they could move only from one end to the other. To 


Redemon, the ſeat of Arthur Johnſton, Eſq; got 


there late in the evening, but being abſent, I deſired 
the ſervants to give me a bed, FO * caught 
. a village cabin, ti any  awab Tied 
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| Jory a to W Rents are 10s: 6d.. an 


acre. Several bogs here; one in particular half 
cultivated, the. reſt unim proved; fine. oats, Potatoes, 
and barley, were on it. One piece of oats ſhoots 
| directly into the uncultivated part, and ſhews plainly 

what might be done with all: the bogs: of this 
Dinge Reached Belfaſt in the er and was 
.alfo o a R from- Dogtr | H Heliday, who bejng abſent 

——_ * K Kimbelf 


„ with a winding ul qui 
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bine veeameruded me, 46;fovera} other gentle 
* ‚ che whole: dhe rooms 
ic conſis of dre cle Wen 1228 HO οõhEẽ,, 
FWR do l : % fed 
ge ipasol Belfaſt conl in cane wendy 
genere: and wines, Pill within theſe two. years 
much grain; ſince that none, but have, on the 
contrary, exparted ſome. Coals from Britain. 
Iren timber; hemp, and aſhes, from the Baltic. 


Barilla from Spain for the bleach greens. Tea, - 


raw ſugars, hops; and- porter, the principal articles 
from Great Britain. From North America, wheat, 
ſaves; flour; and flax feed all which cut off at pre- 
ſent. The exports are beef; butter, pork; to the 
Weſt Indies; and France. The great article linen 
cloth to London; formerly ſome to America. The 
balance much in favour of the place. Derry, New- 


yg! and Belfaſt, the linen export towns; two thirds 


from Belfaſt, a little from Derry, the reſt from 


Newry. There are three ſugar houſes here. Phe 


number of ſhips belonging to Belfaſt about 50 ſail 
from 420 to 300 tons. A veſſel of 200 tons, half 
loaded, may come to the quay, there being 9 and a 
half to 10 feet water; 5 larger veſiels lay t two miles and 
0 a half down. The trade of Belfaſt Was at its beight F 

in 1970 3 1771, 1772 and . were the worſt 
verre 1774, and 17755 it has been mending; but 


1774 and 1775 not equal to 1770, and 1771, by one 


third; It is curious to ſee from hence how the 


ade if this place has vibrated with. the linen manu- 


factuxe, that being g jut the account I have received 


al the progreſs of "that, fabrick. Caleulated that the 
trade of Belfaſt in general: enęreaſed one third in ff- 


tean Years, ending in 4770, or 1771. | The number 


Mm people 1 to amount to from 12 to 15,900. 


M = Belfaſt 
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ht 1 he place from whence the emigritions 
re the greats „ I made ihquiries Concerning 
And found that they have for many years u. | 
gular emigration of about 2000 annually, et dn 
1772 the decline of the linen manufacture encreaſed 
the number ; and the ſame cauſe continuing'in 1773, | 
they were at the higheſt when 4000 went. In 
1774 there my but few; and in 1775 there, were 
none, nor any ince. | Some that went had | property, 
and ſo had ſome of thoſe that always went. = 
| general they were the moſt” idle and worthleſs,” 
not reckoned any loſs to the country. In 1751 
there were gag in Belfaſt, rad, in 2774 1 2 
„ e CCC 1 
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- Tuxnz is a clnfiderable Sagan” at this place. CF 

In 1775 cured 6000 barrels of beef, at 40s. a barrel, 
in the town; and $2500 of pork. at ros. The prin- 1 
Cipal part of the graz ing land the lower part of An- 


trim from Ballymena towards Larne, and Bally- ol 
mony; ſome from Meath and even from Sligo. 0. 


The hogs from Ardmagh, Down, and Antrim, | 
weigh, on an average two cwt. fattened moſtly | on 
potatoes; fix or ſeven years ago they exported 500 
barrels of pork. In 1775, 7000. In 1776, it 
will be 10,000. When oatmeal above 1d. or 12d. 
a pound, the poor live entirely upon potatoes and 
gane no meat; but herrings in the ſeaſon. Price 
of proviſions, &c. at Belfaſt are, potatoes gd. A 
buſhel, pigeons 6d. a couple, rabbits ditto, fal- 
mon 2d. a pound, lobſters 6d, plaice ad. per Ib. oyſters | 
1 ta 48. per hundred, freſh cod 1d. per Ib. bar- 
nacle IS. widgt6n Is. a pair, oatmeal three farthings Vers; 
per Ib. lime 1s. per barrel, coals 19s. a ton. La- 801 
baur: the year round 15. 2d. in the town, 8d. in the aft s 
ts | . country. nt 
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308 a month, and, ſhip proviſions. 
AMT Wen 18. . toy, never 
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of linen ported 1474218; yards 3/8823. 
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75 the year ending the 25th of 18 1774; pieces 
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MUgias fene quarry I/ the wwighbenehodd;- The | 
ſtreets are broad and ſtrait, and . eee. ; 
amounting to about 15,000, make it appear lively 
ne bee The public baitdings ere not hametons 
vr very ſtriking; but or ue exchange Lord Don- 
| AK is building an aſſembly room 60 feet long, by 
30 brdhd, and 2 high; à very elegant rb A 
care adjoiing, 30 by 22, Und £2 high; and 
a ten οm of the Tame ſize. His Perdſhip is alſo 
buil new church, which is one of the "lighteſt 
and mpg pleaſing 1. have any where ſeep : it 13.74 by 
54> and TY high to the cornice; 3 the iſles eparated 
by a. eld e row of columns ; nothing e can be lichter 
or more pleaſing. The town belongs entirely to his 
Lordſhip. Rent of it 2000l. a year,” Hi eſtate 
extends from Drumbridge, near Liſburne, to Larne 
20 Md in % right Hine,” and is 10 broad. © Nis 
royalties are great, Contaiit mR dle white bf Loch 
Neagh, which is, 1 ſuppoſe, the greateſt of any 
mie in Europe. His ec] fiſhe at. Tome and 

ew on the river "Bari, lets Tor 5801. a 'Y 
And afl the fiſheries? are his to the leap at Edlraine, 

The eſtate is ſuppoſed to be 31,0001. a year, the 
greateſt at preſent in Ireland. Inniſhoen, in Don- 
negal, is his, and is 11,000]. of it. In Antrim, 
Lord Antrim's is the moſt extenſive roperty, 
= being four baronies, and 173,000 acres. The rent 

888]. a a year, but — for 64,0001. a year, by te- 
nants that have perpetuities, perhaps the crueleſt 
inftanee i in the world of Grreleffn eſs 10 or the intereſts 
of poſterity. The preſent Lord's father granted thoſe 
leaſes, 
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MX. Portis" of ' Belfaſt, laſt year ſowed three 
Teles two rood of flax; let it ſtand will quite:ripe, 
Fan ſtacked it like corn, and threſhed it in march ; 

produce of ſeed eight Hogſheads,' which ſold at 
41. 4s. or 331. 128. Heiwatered it then, and went 
through the whole operation as common. By being 
kept ſo long, he found it required lefs watering than 
in the common way. "This 5 not the uſual method 


"of doing it. . e FO 
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© Note, The: EE? was rather inclined to day, 
— ploughed from lay, but receiyed ng. manure fer 
J years; ploughed about chriſtmas, furrowed and 
the latter end of march, but covered with a 
ſhovel from the IN from. an. inch to an inch 


4% roo 


I was 1 that Mr. 4 e peap Beläd, had 


4 acres, Iriſh meaſure, of ſtrong clay land not broken 


up for many years, which being amply manured with 
lime rubbiſh, and ſea ſhells, and fallowed, was ſown 
with wheat, and yielded 871.:9s; at 9s. to 128. per cwt. 
Alſo that Mr. Whitley: of Ballindergy,” near, Lif 
| burne, a tenant of Lord Hertford's, has rarely any 
wheat. that does not yield him x81. an acre, T be 
tillage of the nei ighbourhood for 10 miles . is 
doubled in a few years. Shall export L090 ton of 
corn this year from Bel faſt, moſt of it to the Weſt- 


dp pc oats. 5 * 7 TT 
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Avover ft, to Laber Buntiwe, Eſa; near Bei- 
>. pho the ſoil a ſtiff clay; lets at old rents 10s. new 


ones 188. che town parks of that place 308. to 705. 


ten miles round it 108. to 208. average 138. A great 
deal of flax ſown, every countryman having a little, 
always on potatoe land, and one ploughing : : they 
uſually. ſow each family a buſhel, of ſeed, Thoſe 
. who have no. land pay the farmers 208. rent for the 
ſpace a buſhel of feed ſows, and always on potatoe 
land. They plant many more potatoes than they 
eat to ſupply the market at Belfaſt ; manure for them 
with all their dung, and ſome of them mix with 
dung earth and lime, and this i is found to do better. 
There is much alabaſter near the town, which is uſed 
for ſtucco plaiſter z ſells from 1. x5, to _ ton. 
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Hh ſhould 1 have — ene. j 
"that might Have been uſeful, * 125156 2.7. nary 2h 
Ta . % TTT 21 20 Dae Fl 

„nber the mbuntains by the new road to An 
enn, 50” ThE Aden 60 the ſummfts to oh of 


hg "2668 469m," and been an "would inprere 


ting Farms, with very nice or any rent paid tr 
As ©" They make no other —— : 


"Ws ale” "Piry they As be Anh 
Way td 4 at an average at 8s. "The nurn 
manufacture spreads "over the whole euHtry, conſe- 

--quently the farms are very ſmaff, being” wording d 1 
patches for che eanveniegce e of weavers. | 
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idm Antrfm to Sten Cattle che at runs at 
5 5 a of Loch Neagh, tommantthig æ noble view uf 
; of ſuth an extent mat the eye can ſee no fand 
Bon It appears like à perfect en, andthe tore 
1 broken fatid banks, Which lock 10 trüch Kee it, 
Aer 06 kan bft Legere d bier W. de Freſh. 
pon my arrival at the Caſtle; 1 was melt y 
Talutetl with four mem boerng 4 fleld of teertiips round . 
it, as à preparation fer grafs. Theſe were the firſt | 
Lire Ubers I bare er in Tretand; PR 
pleaſed than if F hall bes our vthperbrd. ; 
1 GVOLSE. I WA DAk, 1031803 env, 
Tu Satte ie weak ras en the Lake, 
the i noble „ 
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:andvhis thas the Sher effect, ds the woods ave gonſi- 
Aerableg and form 4 fine accompanyment, r 


Meine on Mr. O'Neill. 2 rec 


Affilhous/for 2 — He itz 2. very 
conſiderable farmer, has ſown turnips 3 years, never 
Jeſs than 11 acres, and has fattened oxen, and;cows, 
kept milch ones on them, and has found them ex- 
geedingly uſeful. Te beaſts throve perfectiy well, 
and he is well convinced that nothing can be more 


Se l theipanrany hockas canicd-ombjadet 


dullocks- from autumn, when they would. fell, for 


81. 108. being 508 profit on 61.; the purchaſe prige ; 
but from turnips, he ſells at IAI. 41s. tor rl. A 


_ -glearer teſtimony cannot be given. The cabbages 
8 S ſame ale when ane | 
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u O N plants his 23 in the Faroe the 
forms. as it ſtirs the land, by which a very 


gh 3 » he 


great ſaying is made i in labour, and the crops, beiter 


ban comman. . Among his woods. he, has a gre=- 


Leal of fern, (preris aguilina) alle regularly gut, and 


ſtacked for litiering the farm horſes, by which means 
den raiſes great quantities of, manure. None of the 
_ farmers uſe en in ploughingy, nor any of, the,gen- | 
| lament, except Vr. O'Neil, and Mr. Lefley. | Mr. 
Neil introduced the cuſtom, and has found it un- 
; Sammonly beneficial, Has manured 13 acres of clay 
and with gravel- from the Jake ſhore, 1100 gar loads, 
each. g harrals per gare. It is not lime: ſtone gravel, 
but mall pepbly, without any earth among it, It 


was daid on in 1775, the year of fallow, and. now i is 


5 der Wheat, the beſt crop acknowledged that ever 
ü en en de land. n 9k many one-horſe 


carts, 
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18 ensam yd be Vlies enibmo 
me lich carry 6 bartels, eee e 
573. As wanted to kn the weight, ef 
* Sx@mmen Iriſh car, Mr. O'Neil; ordered- one /tojbe 
_ "vnigheds; it was acwt. 2qrs.'141b. One of bis carts 
wngpetat-the. ſame time 4cwt. 20s. a1lb. Much 
7 draining done at Shaen's Caſtle, cut three 
ſeet and a half deep, and filled with whitethorn buſhesz 
the ſoil ſtrong loam with ſtones on clay; the effect 
very conſiderable ; the land made dry, which before 


_provement he has done 77 acres... The ſoil in this 
neighbourhood is in general what is here called Riff 
clays that is, as I found, a ſtrong ſtoney loam on a 
yell clay. Same bog, and a little ſandy ſkirt on 
the ſhore of the lake. Bog is ſo ſcattered, that none 
ef Mr. © Neil's tenants are farther than half a mile 
from it. Rents. riſe from 68, to 10s, average 86. 
Farms, as in all the linen countries, are generally very 
ſmall ; they riſe from 5 acres to 100, but in general 
they axe from 5 to 30. Scarce any of them but are 
weavers, or the employers of weavers; but they have 
ſuch a cuſtom of ſplitting their farms among their 
children, that one of 6 acres will be divided. Mr. 
O' Neil has found this to be a ſource of the greateſt 
miſery and inconvenience, for the portions are ſo 
ſmall that they cannot live on them; the leaſt acci- 
dent, ſuch as the death of a cow, &c. reduces them to 
want, fo that neither rent nor any common demand 
can be paid. They are likewiſe obliged, in order to 
5 make their little patch come near to their ſupport, 
to crop it every year with, oats, till the land is become 
almoſt. 2 caput mortuum; and they are reduced to 
great diſtreſs with paying a very low rent. This is 
alſo found i in their circumſtances; rents, much under 


the value, are got from them with great difficulty, 
| I 


draining was perfectly poaching, . Of this great im 


$H A EN?” 8 C s r. L E. 194: 
| I 3 13 E 
e indy on their web; and by nd 6 
their" huſbandry are ſometimes diſappointed! evetiby | 
mat! They are by no means in good circumſtamees, 
but much diſtreſſed by every demand. In reſpec to 
living, their diet is milk, potatoes, and oat” braidy” 
very little butter, as they ſell what they make. Nor 
leſo than a 20 acred farmer has a fide of ſalted beef i 
winter. Many of them nothing but potatoes and mk, 
ſome only water. There is no ſuch thing in commots 
as à labourer unconnected with the manufacture 
Every cabbin has a dog regularly. There is a cuſ- 
tom here called rundale, vhich is a diviſion of their 
farms into ſpaces by balks, without fences, which 
they take here and there exactly lixe the cbmmes 
fields of England. It is a moſt pernicious cuſtomy 
which gives to all theſe farms the miſchiefs of our 
open field ſyſtem in England. I beſieve it prevails 
down in Wexford, &c. where I mentioned farms in 
artnerſhip without ſufficiently: explaining this'cir- 
ks The rent of the county in generak is 
10, o0ol. a year, and there are not 400, oo acres, or 
S8. Gd. an acre. Land ſells at 21 years purchaſe: 
Yu courſes — 1. Potatoes. 2. Oats; the produce | 
40 buſhels. 3. Oats, 30 buſhels. 4. Oats, 2 25 
bo. 5: Left for weeds and og 2 1 
im 


E A: 2 Flax. 2 Oats. 4. Oats, 3. Lay 


out to weeds. 


N 


e 
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h clover, turnips, &c. Allo, 1. Potatoes. 2. 
Wheat, 4 to 8 barrels. 3. Oats. 4. Oats. Pora- 
toes are all put in the trenching way; all their dung 
uſed for them, except now and then a little for 
eo | hey plant 30 to 40. buſhels of ſeed. per 

acre. 


1 2 ” & 
1 * - 


| . 3 e yo 


No tidtural manute of any kind uſed, nor lite; 1 3 5 in q 


few! will burn the ſurface of the bogs to 


ef i found to be donſiderable. Tythes are pad 


or 37 years. No men who hire large tracts in order to 
relet again; but plenty of thein under Lord Antrim, 
oven to 2 or 30 bol. a year a man. The increaſe of 
tlie people is very great; extravagantly ſo ; and is felt 
ſeverely by emigration being ſtopped at preſent. Meat 


$6 x6; riſe in 20 years: A poor man's firing is fix 


days labour cutting, which with all expence; will be 


I. Tos: at a mile diſtance, or 90 kiſh of tuff. "No | 


flax "they plough their potatoe land ones. 
After beckling, each ſtone will have 5 w. flax and 


| need. oy CAE 144 | 81 
om 8 jos | K 2 
Sb. at 10.24. e Qeane 

ne at 8d; 4 3 „ ů „ 8 

The dans price to fell 17 3 0 7 to 


, . 7 4 By ER "1206 
n 


* flax i is ſpun froin four to eight banks to * 


| A 6 ara goto the 5b. which will el from 3s. to 
s, or Iod. a hank, Wo- 
men are generally hir ed to ſpin, at From, 168. to 308. 


384 Gd. the :ſpangle of 4 han 


the 


_ wavy them to their lands for oats, on en l f 


por acre 28. for oats; potatoes and flax riothing; 
County ceſs 2d? an acre; No tea drank in the coun· 
try, or at leaſt very little: The leaſes are three lives; 7 


SMARNWS CASTLE.: 1248: 
the. half year and bgard, and engage 10. ſpin fer 30%. - 
ty wy. a Werk. The glb. of tow will make nige 
daa of 3 banks, ger Id, of which they make, linen 
are ts, Ke, and ſells for 18. id. $9.35, 26+ - 
De white. 4 The. fix: ank Jarn will din inte a. 

160 webs they wake from. 24 to 20 hundred, 63, 
banks of fix hank, yarn will make à web of. 16 
cloth. . | The: weaver, is paid 7d- 2 yard; he; will do 
two "yards + a day, including dreſpag, &c. and. the 

piece will fell in the monthly market of ee 

for IS. rd. to 28. rd Neen. . 1 
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Tus 3 of feel. laſted three ns 
1770, againſt rents and tythes, and from that went 10 
all ſorts; of grievances. All was night work, with 
many fire arms. It was in reality owing ta the. im- 

 pudence and, levelling ſpirit of the diflenters. The 
roman eatholics were the moſt quiet. Tythes, how 
ever, were a real grievance ; the proctors let the farſt, 
and perhaps the ſecond year with them run by. bond, 
and they oppreſſed them by holding the bond over 
their heads. Theſe tythe farmers are a had ſet of peo- 
ple. In the emigrations of 1772 and 1773, many 

farmers took with them from 3ol.. to 300l. Near 

Brochaine, A lodge of Mr. O' Niel's, 10 miles diſ- 

tant, there are ſome large graz ing farms q a few that 
fatten a or 300 bullocks, but in general on poor hilly 
land;at 38. to 6s. an acre. The bullocks are 4 ewt. 
* in at 4l. and fell out from 5 to l. 


Aucuer ** paſſing edel enen * a conſtant 
view of Slamiſh, a remarkable mountain riſing fram 
a range of other mountains. Slamiſh in Iriſn is '#þ 

motuntain, by way of pre- eminence; under it in the 


ä 1 e — | 
3 
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and Raſh 15 a e ave „ 
| Roſhan and Balymony dar lf; xl ie many 
'miles*in length, chiefly improveable. To Lely- 
hill; where 1 found Mr. 'Leſfy, a warm admiter of 


7 | buſbandry, and practiſing it on a ſcale not often met 
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pow r 


with. I have no where met with any per ſon more 


. e 


inclined," or better able to inform me minutely o 
every object. He has made conſiderable improve- 
ments of bog; very near his houſe was one of 20 
feet deep, which he has entirely reclaimed. His 
operation was cutting a main drain eight feet wide, 
five deep, and four wide at bottom, at gd. a perch ; 
then it was levelled by digging at 8d. a ſquare perch; 
part of it covered with dung, 320 cars an acre, each 
. 3 cwt. and planted with potatoes. The crop 320 
- buſhels per acre, and then levelled the trenches and 
ſowed 20 buſhels of hay ſeeds per acre. The other 
part marled, 160 cars, 10 buſhels each per acre, 
and graſſes ſown at once. The potatoe part much the 
fineſt. In another part of the bog, he improved it by 
cutting drains ſix perch aſunder, four feet wide, and 
- three deep, at 4d. a perch ; has improved ſome. bog 
by firſt draining, then liming on the ſurface, 160 bar- 
rels per acre; ploughing three times, and ſowing 
. wheat in the trenching way. The crop 8 to 10 bar- 
rels an acre. On a heathy bog, 12 feet deep, drained, 
then limed, and formed beds fix feet broad, with 
- trenches of two; and in the fpring ſowed oats co- 
vered out of the fame furrows with ſpades ; the oats 
indifferent. Is now digging another bog, and burn- 
ing it. In general would recommend in this im- 
provement to cut the main drains eight feet wide, and 
five deep, which muſt be made wherever the fall is; if 
only one fall, one drain will do. Then at fix perch 
. aſunderz. cut croſs drains, four feet wide, and three 
| - deep; 


rg u y R I: 1 Iz 77 
* the | draining will make it in a 1 — 
fo "Cars 5 carry 160 loads ar acre of dung, each 5 cwt... 
| it not du: then marle, and on the manuring, trench « 
in, PQ ratoes 1 in the common way. If neither dung nor 
mark { then clay, and digit in; ſow. hay-ſeeds, and 
well: After the potatoes dig or plough, and 
Kd, and ſow oats-. The crop 40 büſhels, and with , 
. hay ſeeds, Is clear that this gy will 


ay 
deep.; 


improve any bog. O 4 _— + 
0 * | W N 
| 2 TLeays 6 of. rope on tif os 4 ig, 
1. F allow and lime. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 4. 


8 5. Oats. 6. Cicber for two years, plough in 
the ſeeond crop the ſecond year. After two plough- 
ings, he harrows and limes, 160 barrels per Cun- 

ningham acre; after the lime is well ſlacked, a light 

harrowihg to mix it. Before ſowing ⁊ very ſhallow * 

ploughing, and a flight harrowing to- levek Then 

line out the lands eight feet, and furrows 18 incley* 
wide; fow the land, and cover the ſeed with" the 
treneheoʒ· cut one foot deep, to cover one inch deep. 

By this means gets immenſe Jr Expences and 
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Expense! « % ing und; 15 1 6 
; Produce, 12 bal at 11. 28. and fraw il 14 4 0 
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= | 4. Oats. 1 78 s 
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Profit x — — — - = — 5 12 6 


get 6. Clover, 
Evjentes — bs +} * VF © 
Soiling two men, a horſe and car, at 38. ad. 

a day, 198. a week, will feed 20 cows, ; 5 

ſay 18. a cow; begin rſt of june, and * Lo 

finiſh middle of october, 18 weeks, 188. 
a 2 cow; an acre feeds eight cows, 
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Rent, Bit Ob Fn wi 5 
Solling fix cows, at 185. „ 
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Twelve acres of clay land he-limed 160 barrels an 
zere on the groſs: a year before he ploughed it, then 
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ſ ummer 
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| ſuininer/ allowed it, and towed: x7 buſhel of: ſeed 
| wheat, > Tg 12 n 1 
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ox nov . 8 Mr. Leſlic 8 crops of wheat 
e ee I had ſeen in Ireland, nor do 1 remem- 
ber finer in England. He has burned great quanti- 
ties of marle and clay, (the latter upon the ſurface of 
the marle pit) into aſhes, and I ſaw two immenſe 
heaps burned in ſo complete a manner, that I have not. 
a doubt but the mode in which it is performed is per- 
fect.” One contained 7, 308 ſolid feet, or 274 cubical 
yards ; the other 6, 534 feet, or 242 yards: in all 
13,842 feet, or 516 yards, 10 feet. The expence of 
the whole came to 211. 198. 4d. It took 64 kiſhes of 
turf at beginning, but afterwards burnt itſelf. In the 
progreſs of the heaps, ſpread bog « earth on ſome of the 
layers, to make it burn quicker, but it will do with- 
out. The following paper contains the directions by 
which rs Leſly performed the work. 
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„ Tus kiln (Plate II.) is 20 feet by ching may 
be made longer or ſhorter, according to the quantity 
you want ; ; It may alſo be of any breadth that will al- 
low men from each fide to throw clay to the middle. 
A. A. are the air-pipes in the middle between the ſod 
walls made, either by cutting a little trench in the 
ground fix inches deep, and ſo many broad, covering 
them with flat ſtones, flates or bricks, or by ſtones 
laid on the ground at the ſame diſtance, and covered 
in the above manner; the uſe of theſe being to giye 
air to the fire, and make it burn better. The end 
muſt- be brought a foot on each ſide without the ſod 
walls, and.carefully kept from being choaked up with 
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taste ak ee eee ge — is to keep 
fuel And olay tight, and confine che heat. Raiſe all 
ths 1 two fect and an half wigs —_ 4 „ 
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cli ie og ns fer fire rt 0 on the windward ſe, 


alls; Nrnes the at begins to e look- red, throy Beg = 


& Wu "* 
frei 


ter he firſt Fw: it wants no OED artenllace”'t 4 
4 * on me a fie N morning. ap evening | 
: 1 


th ads id ſides mad — time to time be raiſed 
Righ as the clay to keep- in the heat; if "the fire be 
Weak, it may be helped by giving it vent by a po- 
kerffrom the 7 Sh — —— out, it 8 be Bog 
fall apply it — frelb a 0 the TE will See 

tlie clay will then appear like the rubbiſh of a brie 

kin 5 5 the ſame ee of it on Ng Ry chat 


riage e to your r delle chat v want manure; it- will be well 
| > 8 * worth 
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worth your acts burn any clay or earth in this 


manter (ſand and gravel only excepted): it isa very 

cheap mature, and hardly infetior to, the male, 
ſhells, lime, ſand or ſea weed, that have enriched! all | 
the farmers of this kingdom, who have had ſenſs and 
_ induſtry enough to make uſe of them. e | 
| 20 feet wide, 5 5 + vgs eine ty 1 * 5 75 x" . 1. : 


"Mx. Laskr praiſed the: drill huſbandty fgveral 


! years, in conſequence of the recommendatipns of Mr. | 
Wynn Baker. He bought of him a complete ſet of 
tools for the purpoſe, drill-plough, horſe-hocs, &c. 
and ſpared-neither attention or expt 
Fair trial, but found that it would not anſwer at all, 
and then gave it up. Lucerne by tranſplantation, he 
alſo tried, following Mr. Baker's inſtructions exactly; 
but that: did no bettar ess benen e ne e 
it * "FEY 4.87 - 4401.6 H bt! "4 dow SQ 


to give it a 


D 3% 0 


- Jab: cattle, Mr, Lefly FRE, N allo * 2 


| oy procured one of Mr. Bakewell's bulls two years 
ago, and has bred many calves by him, but they are 
not yet of on age to judge of the merit of the breed: 
the bull is a very fine one, In draining he has made 
_ conſiderable exertions, principally by hollow ones. 
His granary is one of the beſt contrived I have ſeen 
in Ireland; it is raiſed over the threſhing floor of 


his barn, and. the floor of it is a hair-cloth for the 


air to paſs through the heap, which is a good con- 
trivance. The whole building is well executed 


and very convenient, and contains two large bullock 


ſheds. 


| Tas « common. huſbandry Adund Leſly Hil} is like | 
that of the reſt of the manufacturing part of Ireland. 
| | The | 
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Tue boustey ia in very ſmall diviſions; er from $49 | 
3646965; and the rent upon an average 125, Rent 
of che ole county not 36. Londeatetry-ne'S- 
clit dune 41 [54 RF PITTS: >) #30 A312 21 oft 
b 11690 5d het MEAT 4 GD 1146131202 em ad? 
1. Poraroks. 2. Thi... 3. Ons. . Oats. 
5. wn nen 5 N 


123 Den 2. Barley. 3. Outs. 5 Oats. 
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N nl to 62 2 1 212 0 
Three bolls ſeed, q „ n 
Dang, 160 loads, at a; <5 1135 0c 
Spreading, planting, and trenching 1+ $£ # 
No weeding becauſe lay. mw „ nen 38 225 
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| res, 5 0 eee ee RG 
Prime « col 52 Ly buſhel, 
A man, his wife and 4 children, will eat 4 buſhels 


a week, if they live upon oatmeal, they will eat 
| N N 4 | ek  49lb, 
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get 30. vt. onts. they. ſow. 7:buſhels-and.get 49; the 
. rſt crop, and 30 the ſecond, and if they run dir 


1 crop, 1 not more than 20. A little lime uſed. 
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The ſtone of fax will; aſter helle ha bi and 
216 2 of dat e | | 
2 kt I n PET: 11 
The fax is any ſown on their o- land and 
in that caſe only the common rent to be reckoned. 


100 1 Slb. of flax will ſpin into g hank yarn 45 hanks, 
and a woman will ſpin 4 a week, the price for ſpin- 


fs ning 6d. hank. If they are hired, they are paid 3]. 


a, year ind board. Of theſe 9 hank yarn, the cloth 


Fa: e takes 50 banks tou web vf 25 yards, but” they 


- make double webs of twice that lengtf: 6f + 
| Hank yarn a web 'of 48 yards, 32 inch wide wi 
take 88 hanks; a man weaves it in Ty" days; is paid 
258: and ſells ft for 38. a yard green. The tbw is 
Par in into 2 hank _ and wove into coarſe. cloth, 


* % 


T Tood of che poor people is potatoes, Samer 
1901 milk. They genexally keep cows; ſome of them 
will have a quarter or a fide of beef in winter, but 
not'all. Upon the whole, they are in general much 
better off than they were. 20 years ago, and drefs re- 

© -markably well. The manufacture is at preſent very 
"Mouriſhing. When the price of cloth is low ox bad, 
numbers. of weavers turn labourers. The emigrati- 
ons were conſiderable i in 1772. and 177 3, and carried 
| off a PE, deal of $row but it was 2 of difſo- 
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r Rinte have Riten 1554 * an gere, and are 


baut juſt beginning to get up again. Land ſells at 21 
years purchaſe. Labour has riſen in 20 years from 


Sad. to d. No riſe in the price of proviſions in 20 


ears, or veryrlittle. The religion ten — 
rene, f een 4 33 2 * 1 tt £4 5 H ui, 7110 

* < 81 931; ft vas 3 1110008 

| Avevsr 4th, accompanied Mr. Leſly to his bro- 

" thet's 26, within 3 miles of the Giant's 
| Cauſeway, where I had the pleaſure of _learnif fg le- 

*yeral particulars concerning the country, upon the 

codſt. They meaſure by the Cunlingham-acre, and 

rents are on an average 128. Along the coalt there 


fs a tract of clay at from 145. to 208. Wan courſes 
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22 Potatoes, 2. Mr 3. Oats. 4. Oats. 
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I. 28 2. Barley. E lam 4. Oats. 
th, Oats, and then n lay out for 2 2 EL 


Much of the country is in the rundale and like- 

Wi" in the changedale ſyſtem. The little farmers 
e all! weavers, who weave 10 or 1200 linen, and 
bin great quantities of yarn for the Derry market. 
| Oatmeal and potatoes are the general food of the 
Tower people, who reckon that, one barrel of potatoes, 
to live on, is equal to 2 buſhels of meal. One barrel 
will laſt a family of ſix eight days, and coſts on an 


Average 38. bd. or 48. Oatmeal IS. 2d. to 35. 6d. 


the 20lb, but 13d. per Ib. on an average. One 


e el 
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buche ef i oats" yields 481b.:of meal. The este are 
dried at hom with turf on kiln hien còôſt from 
21, to 51. they are then ſent to a mill to be ſhelled, 


ig which; vperation-they loſe: half; after whichthey 


axe ground; een appoints the mill; and they 
re. ab for it. * 9M 70" SiO, M1854 "$918 18 721 ity EN . 
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- oh ene bene ende the 
Cunningham acre, which is 259 to deen . 
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Tur Ev are, however, 0 ſo low that, inflead 
bby: the account is a loſing one; laſt year they 


were 4d. a buſhel, and in Coleraine 3d. Oats are 


now 


PF ww wi ww  «<  £ia4. 
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GIANT'S' CAUSEWAY. wp 


now 16. a hahe ;- ſeveral thouſand buſhtls have bern 
exported from Colerain to London at that price, f 
Ale eld tz ad ng os ral aticlt 
Turns is à conſiderable falmon ſiſnery dn the 
ooaſt; the ſiſh are cured in punchrond with vomõο 
ſalt, and then in tierces of 42 gallons 68chy* VE" 
which make a ton; and it ſells at-preſent ut 1714 
ton, but never ene mne than 201. average for 10 
years 141. This riſe of price is attributett ta thé 
American ſupply of * eee win. nm ” 
being — | tf 12260 


K * : 


43 Dis 


6. 


Koop . Mr. Leſly's to.view the Giant's Cake 
Ae. 48; certainly a very great curioſity, 0 40 
bien for ſpeculation, upon the manner bf its forma⸗ 
tion; whether it owes its origin to fire, and is 4 
ſpecies of lava, or to chryſtalization, or to whatever, 
_ cauſe, is a point that has employed the attention K 
men much more able to decide upon it than 1 am; 
and has been ſo often treated, that nothing I can ſay | 
would be new. When two bits of theſe bayſaltes are 
ribbed together quickly, they emit a conſiderable _ 
icent like burnt leather; The ſcenery of the cauſe- 
way, nor of the adjacent mountains, is very mags 
nificent, though the clifts are bold; but for a conſi- 
derable diftance there is a ſtrong diſpoſitinire the 
rocks to run into pentagonal cylinders, and even 
at Bridge, by Mr. Leſly's, is a rock in which 
the ſame diſpoſition is plainly viſible. I believe the 
cauſeway would have ſtruck me more if 1. bad not a 
ſeen the ns of Staffa. „l ee 209) een * 


BAT to Lefy-hill ; ;-and-auguſt th-deparied 
for. Coleraine, There. the Right Hon. Mr. Jackfon 
* me with. the _ politeneſs in procuring 

the 


: 


at 0 . 
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thatihtelligenef wilbed about the *Citiber" Key, | 
which is the greateſt in the king ? 
both fiſheries above and below the town, ey Pier 
_ Gntly ſituated on the riwur Ban! The ſalmon ſpawyn 
in all the rivers that run into the Ban about the be- 
Zinning of auguſt, and as ſoon. as they habe done, 
ſwitn to the ſea, where they ſtay till january, when 
they begin to return to the freſhwater, aml continue 
ding it till auguſt, in which voyage they ate taken; 
the nets are: ſet: the middle of january,” but by act of 
parliament no nets nor weirs can be kept down after 
the T2th of auguft, All the fiſheries on the river 
Ban let at 66601." 'n year.” From the ſea to the rock 
above Coleraine, where the weirs are built, belongs 
to the London companies; the greateſt part of the 
ret to Lord Donegal. The eel fiſheries let at oo0l. 
a year, and the ſalmon fiſheries at Coleraine, 1000]. 
The eels make periodical voyages; as the ſalmon, but 
inſtead of ſpawning in the freſh water, they go to the 
ſea to ſpawn, and the young fry return againſt the 
ſtream ;; to enable them to do which with greater 
eaſe at the leap, ſtraw-ropes are hung i in the water for 
them; when they return'to ſea. they are taken: many 
of them weigh 9 or 101b. The young ſabmon are 
called gratolt, and grow at a rate which I ſhould ſup- 
poſe ſcarce any fiſh commonly known equals; ; for 
within the year ſome of them will grow to 16 or 181b. 
but in general 10 or 121b.. ſuch as eſcape the firſt 
year's fiſhery are ſalmon; and at two years old will 
generally weigh 20 to:251b. : This year's fiſhery has 
proved the greateſt that ever was known, and they 
had the largeſt hawl, taking 14 52 ſalmon at one drag 
of one net. In the year 17.58, they had 892, which 
was "the. next greateſt hawl. I had the pleaſure of 
being 370 drawn! in at once. They have this year 
rn 


NEW TOWN LIMMAVADDY. af 


taken dan ung of hin; 200 ſold. freſh. at ud. and 13, 
2 Ib, and 200 ſalted, at 181, and 20l. per ton, wh 
are ſent to London, Spain, and Italy. The fiſhery | 
employs. 80 men, and the erben. in n calcu- 
5 lated to equal. the, rent. $16 at Hof 0 FTA 


rer: 


Tas linen manufaſture. is very general About Coles 
raine, coarſe ten hundred linen. It is carried to 
Dublin in cars 110 miles, at 88. per ot. in eee 
and F849 ed. in HT: e en Gig or IEG 

Ran in Derry 105 6d. the liſh acre e x-and. 90 
from 6 to 15 acres... The emigrations from this 
neighbourhood, were in general of idle, looſe, diſor- 
derly people. It is at preſent too populous; and if 
the emigrations are not renewed, the ill effects will 
be ſeyerely felt. The whole county of Derry belongs 
to the London. companies and the Biſhop, except 
ſome trifling properties. There is a little trade at 
Coleraine in hides, butter and fiſh. and ſome meal is 
imported, which ſounds ſtrange after hearing that fo 
many, oats had been exported. "ad 


3 Mx. Jackson has made great improvements to his 
houſe, which is ſituated in a very pretty domain; of 
| 85 35 acres on the banks of the river, and all the timber 
he. has uſed is out of his bog; he gets very large oak 
and fir trees: they are found 20 feet deep. and all lic 
exactly eaſt and welt, 


aber 6th, to — <0 IA n-Limmavaddy ; ; "rent 
by Magilligan, for the ſake of ſeeing the new houſe 
building on the ſea coaſt, by the biſhop of Derry, 
which will de a large and convenient edifice, the ſhell 
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5 not flniſhdd fit Bangs on « bold ſhere, but in a bun- | 
| e eee 79 437 n 21 58 3 


ab rg ct 31 102 41; e TEL Ha js P23 IIB © 


10 Av ingen is a rabbit arte, nich Allet 5s 
am average 3000 dozen per annum, laſt year 400, and 
ooo have been known. The bodies are fold at 2d. 


a touple; but the ſkins are ſent" to Dublin at 58. 7d. 


40 66. a dozen, ſelling from 1 Fool. to 1800l. à year. 
Dhe warren is a fandy tract on the ſhore, and belongs 


to the biſhop. I was informed, that at Hornhead in 


Donnegal, Mr. Stewart has a warren of ſand 25 


miles long. Mr. Smith, of Newtown-Limmavaddy 


gave me the following particulars of that neighbour- 
hood. Farms riſe ſo high as 60 to 70 acres, and a 


few to 200, in general about 40 aeres; many weavers 
patches at 3 or 4, but the farmers themſelves have 


yarn ſpun in their houſes, which they give to the 


weavers to make into cloth: the farmer himſelf at- 
tending to nothing but the management of his land. 


This appears to me a ſign that I ſhall ſoon quit the 


linen country; for theſe are more of farmers than 


any ſet I have met with for ſome time. Rents for a 


few miles about the town, not including the town 


parks nor mountain, are at 58. the parks 308. the 


mountains are in great quantities, more than of cul- 


tivated land; and all they doi is to raiſe ſome young 


cattle and feed ſome ſheep. The 58. are old rents, 


but new are 108. which is the general average, Cun- 
ningham meaſure: of the whole county on an average 


| not: more than 48. including "_ and mauntain. ; 


5 Is Pee value on an average age” 2. Barley, 


2 bolls, at 12 buſhels. 3. Oats, worth 508. 4. Oats. 


5. Flax. 6. Lay 2 or 3 years, ſome ſow graſſes, clover, 
&c. 7. Oats, 8. Oats. Manures are ſhells from 
. | the 


NEWTOWN LIMMAVADDY. 191 
ths Lech Me awd lines Tay" bo bernd of thetid per 


acre, at 18. a barrel on the land, will laſt from g. t̊ 
7 years; the affect very great. Prefer it to lime for 
light land; but for derp clay ground lime beſt: f 


Which 100 barrels, at ks. Mare ſhells uſed than lime. 


Mountains beginning to be improved; they pay up 


to 18. 6d. an acre; lime at 120 barrels an acre; ſow 


ots in ſucceſſion, a8 long as the land will bear them, 


get pretty good crops, but late: mn is __ = 


bug, amm. 40h 


Tus n en 10 „e . * 
They raiſe their own flax; the crops 28 ſhane por 
acre; after ſcutching worth 58. 4d. à ſtone. The 
yarn from 2 to: ro hanks a Ib. generally 4; ſpin a 
hank a day: are hired for it at 3l. 38. a year; if 
done in the cabbin, are paid from 4d. to 44d. a hank. 
The poor live on potatoes, milk, and oatmeal, with 
many herrings and ſalmon; very little fleſn. In 10 


or 15 years, their circumſtances are improved; they 
live and welt dane ad we GUN cabbins. 


463+ iin 


8 „T emig nom were very gest hem henee f 
both idle and induſtrious, and carried large ſums with 


them. Not too populous at preſent. The weavers 
have a great ſpirit of dividing their farms, however 

fmall, from which many inconveniencies ariſe; the 
farmers will do the ſame with their farms, Rents 
| have fallen, in 5 years, 35. 6d. in the pound, and are 
ſtill ratker upon the decline. The manufacture flou- 
riſhes moſt when oatmeal is not lower than rd. a Ib. 
A buſhel of potatoes is reckoned equal to 20lb. of 


— 


From 


— 


192 5 n * * 
Faom Li very little 
uncultivated lan. #/ Within: e n of. eee 1 
rents are from 128. to 20s. mountains paid for but in 
| the groſs Reached Derry at night, and uin, 
| hours in ine dark before che de gere * 5 7 . 
ts. wers 12 i 7 * n Ty *. 5 . 7 roge 7 22 wy 
Abe ver 7th, in the: morning went to the Miſh 95 * 
palace to leave my letters of recommendation; för 1 * 


was informed of my mis fortune in his being out of the. 
kingdom. He was upon a voyage to Staffa, and had 
ſent home Tome of the ſtones of which it conſiſſs; 
they appeared perfectly to reſemble in ſhape, colour, 
and ſmell, thoſe of the Giant's Cauſeway: I felt at 
once the extent of my loſs in the abſence of his lord- 
ſhip, who I had been repeatedly told was one of the 
men in all Ireland the moſt able to give me a variety of 
uſeful information, with at the ſame time the moſt E. 3 
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n oh: Ke; Kok Ae Ur K the 
principal merchants of Derry, who very obligingly 
took every means of procuring me ſuch information 
as I wanted; rode with me to Loch Swilly for 'view-: 
ing the crane of the herring fiſhery, and, aſſiſted by 
the Rev. Mr. Barnard, gave me the Slowing parti- 
culars 1 it. Wor. 2H 44G 
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* he barony of Init: the W are, 
1. Barley eight barrels; 2. oats 10; 3 oats 65 + lay 


for three years. 
1. OArs. 2. Oats. 3. Oats. 4. Lay three : 
- years. ES 30}. 263 7 with 
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1. Potatoes. 
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1. Pothtoes 161. 2. Barley. 3. Data. *. o. 
5. hin, \ mk 


| Banvtr thee eee deep hid . worth 5]. 
to bl. Rent ef the whole peninſula to Lord Donnegal 
11,6008. and to the oceupying tenant 22,0001. - The 


menlure is the pantstien acre; the botrems of In- 


\ niſhoen 20s. an acre; the whole county of Donnegal 
Hot 18. The linen is getting in but very lowly, but 
ſpinning very general; and the beſt yarn in all the 
north : they ſpin all their own flax, and gegerally into 
three hank yarn; which all goes to Derry, and from 
thence to Manchefter. The ſpinners ſpin a hank a 
day: a pound of flax worth 6d. ſpins into three hanks, 
which ſell at preſent at 18. 9d. which is 5d. a day 
earning, but in ebmmen only 4d, Flax yields per 
acre fcutehed 37 owt. at 62d. per 1b. ſells on foot at 
61. to 81. ende "my acre, feutching IEG, 
| Hl. W 12 br C 


Tikes Inch PRE Lord Domnegat 3 yy 26 
rent, and Bool. Hne, and the occupying tenants pay 
| trool. a year, there are 2000 acres, The fize of 

farms itt Ihnifhden art from 10 to 20 acres, with a 
run on the mountains for cattle. They have lime” 
ſtonie in many parts of the country, ſhells in great 
plenty in the lochs, which ſell at 4d. a barrel for 
burning into lime ; other rotten ſhells in whole banks 
| for manure, which they uſe much, laying 40 barrels 
per avre. The ſoil a Naty gravel mixed with clay, 
with ſprings : the effect of the ſhells not great, ex- 
Ware mountain land drained, where they throw 
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-up white clover." There ids ll in the cure hug | 


-tholie.. es 2 den uſed for potatoes; ul and excel 
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beo bos Fawn to wa ifland ack the loch, 


the ſeenery amazingly fine, the lands every where high 


and bold, with one of the nobleſt outlines any where 
to be ſeen . Inch is a prodigiouſly fine extenſive 
iſland, all high lands, with cultivation ſpreading over 
it, little cluſters of cabbins, with groups of wood: 

the water of a great depth; and a ſafe harbour for 
any number of ſhips: here is the great reſort of 


veſſels for the herring fiſhery z it begins the middle of 


oQober, and ends, about chriſtmas ; it has been five 


years riſing to what it is at preſent ; laſt year 500 
boats were employed i in it: the farmers and coaſt in- 


| KHabitants | build and ſend them out, and either fiſh on 
count, or let them; but the latter moſt 
common. Five men take a boat, each man half a 


their own 


ſhare, each net half and the boat a whole one, 4A 


boat coſts 1ol. on an average, each has ſix ſtand of 


nets at al. In a middling year each boat will, take 
booo berrings a night, during the ſeaſon, fix times. a 
week, the price on an average 48. 2d. a, 000 from the 


water, home conſumption takes the moſt, and the 


ſhipping Anek de for the p pole the reſt, 82 


. r 234 81 Me {ate Its)? Sn! 
Tux ſhips 8 88 for buying are from a0 te 
100 _ 08 have the bounty of aos. a ton 


15 * 148 22 jos." Ne Te n 7 21 14 Te 4 


eee l 
Ne has one or two boats for fiſhing; alſo for the 


firſt 20 tons ee muſt have _ wen. and two to every 
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D 20: The merchants: who have the 
b „ buy of the country boats and fiſh. them⸗ 
154% they both cure for barrel and in bulk that is 
ſalted in the hold of a ſhip; a ton of ſalt will cure 
10,000 herrings; 500 herrings in a barrel of thoſe | 
of Loch-ſwilly, but 800 at Killybegs: They made 
their on barrels of American ſtaves, but now of fir; 
1000 ſtaves, Philadelphia, will make 8 ton or 64 
barrels, and the price 61, the 1000, making 11d. each 


| barrel, poo ak Gd fer $4 tri dfh 


.. & 4 Ab 
500 . C * LIKE r 3 N 83 a 


wes 
boo . ja year, at Pl men i 250 0 8 
Men on ſhore ſalting ft IN ho 54230 | o 9 


In gutting, a little boy, 10 or 12 years 
5 old, at 4 e a 100, wil. earn all 
1 10d. a day „ 2 1 

149 bo ſhips, a at 10 men 555 Jo 60 0 6 


Wit u W686, Minde Bete 200." hiefore none 
labour; 27 lb. of an ow into 0 160 or Y81b-of rr 
make a tand. : 


o DASH. A, $15 5 , ie1, 


Ai Nkundr 1 9 che Wader in 975 when he 
employed two floops only, each of 40 tons. In 
he employed the two ſloops and a brig of 100 
2 latter of which he ſent to Antigua with 
650 barrels; beſides what he ſold at home, and loaded 
the loops in bulk for the coaſt trade. In 1775, he 
had the fame brig and three floops, and loaded all four 
in bulk for the coaft trade; one of which on her 


C5 TE) 


voyage was put aſhore at Black Sod, in the county of 


Mayo; and though the floop was hot the leaſt inju- 
ted, the country came down, obliged the crew to go 
n threatening to murder them if * did not, 
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por table material. The g Fea * © uro, 


or 260,006 berrings. Beſides what was 4 Ent 9 4 
wiſe this year, he exported on board his ſhip, the 
Alexander, 340 tons, not in the herring trade, 1750 
barrels to the Weſt-Indies. | Here has: been a vaſten- 
creaſe of the fiſhery in the Hands of one perſon, 
F ____ which ſhews clearly what might be done if larger ca- 
. pitals were employed. Mr. Alexander was prevented 
: | laſt year from doing fo much as he might have done, 
\ d and what he did was at a very great expence for want 
= of proper houſes, which are not to be had on Loch 
Swilly; and in order to remedy this inconvenience, 
has this year, 17767 built on the point of Inch iſland, 
called the Downing, a complete ſalting-houſe, con- 
ſiſting of a range of houſes for all the operations, di- 
yided into four apartments, one of 20, feet by 18 a 
' Rtore-room for coarſe ſalt, which will hold 150 to 
200 tons; another of the ſame dimenſions for ſine ſalt; 
a third for receiving the herrings from. the baats and 
Sutting them, of the ſame ſize; and a fourth for a 
cooper's ſhop. Theſe apartments all communicate 
with a ſecond range, 80 by 18, which is. filled. with 
veſſels for ſtriking. the herrings, that is, putting them 
for ſalt for 10 or 12 days; ; this. communicates with a 
third houſe, 80 by 14, in which the herrings, being 
taken from the veſſels above mentioned, are barrelled 
and finiſhed off for the ſhips. Beſides theſe there is a 
dwelling houſe for the clerks, &c. of 28 by 14. All 
theſe buildings are ſubſtantially erected of ſtone, and 
covered with ſlate. The finiſhing-houſe contains the 
boats when not in, uſe, and above it is a light loft for 
the nets. Over the curing-houſe is à large loft for 
the empty barrels; and over the cooper's ſhop are 
apartments for the workmen, and over the outting- 
| houſe 
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houſe is a hoop lore.” But the falt houſes are filled to 
the roof... AI wieſe buildings Mr. Alexander pee 


to finiſh completely for geol. In 175 there wers 
about 1800 barrels exported beſides Mr. Alexander's: 


re wete that year fiſh enough in the Loch for all 


the boats of Europe: "They farmed ſo, thut a 'boat 


which went out at ſeven in the evening returned at a 
eleven full, and wentout on a fecond trip. The fellows 
faid It hs diicult to rom through them; und every 
winter the plenty has been great, only the weather 
not equally good for taking, which cannot go on in a 


ſtormy night. In the buildings above deſcribed Mr. 


Alexander wilt be able ts ſave: 'x660,000/ Berrings a 


day, which will take 10 tons of ſalt, 1 er 18 botts, 


and go men ; fix men to carry from boats to the gut- 
ting-houſe; 40 boys, women, and girls to gut; 3 four 
to carry from gut-houſe' to curing-houfe; 10 men 
firſt ſalting and packing; eight men to draw from the 
veſſels, and carry t6' the barrelling-houſe; and 10 


packing into barrels, which 10 packers will keep five 


toopers employed ; ſix men more will be 


ranging the barrels and pickling off; eight men more 


carrying to the ſhip's boats. If 100, o herrings 


come in regularly every day, this would be the courſe 
of the buſineſs. The buildings are in fact, a market 
to the country boats to reſort toevery day to ſell their 


herrings, as far as the” quantity aboye-tnentioned ex- 
tends, | | 
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10 per cent. — res 50 oled. 4 
This high rate of Abe e bn. . 


herring fiſheries, as they frequent. „ mo 
forſake ſeas and bays; and if they were ph 1 
to quit Loch Swilly, the buildings _ 
would be of little uſe but to Jet ler | 
20 triſle ere 


Ann 547 03 ee raxt un; 55 5. th 1. my bell 
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Intereſt mim e 5 > 21 120 
| ing the boats, 40s. each. e n 
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Wages: of 90 Wee at 18. 6d. a day, 2 eee! 
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N. B. At, his, expence. of. Bae; Ke 
prime coſt of the herrings, ſuppoſe . 
booo taken by each boat a night, is as. 
per 1000; but it muſt be obvious that 
the boats cannot always go out, neither 
ill hired men fiſh for their maſters as 
they will for themſelves. Hence the 
. merchant may find it more advantageous 
to buy at 45. 2d. than * entirely 
on his own boats. | 
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18 b ts, 108,000 herrings a day, 8 
5,18 47000; gutting at 5d. per 1o0 108 0 0 
| Salt 10 tons per 100,000, or 518 tons, at 
21. 10s. for the curing houſe 1295 1 
Salt 246 tons, Igcwt. at 21. 108, for t the l d 
barrelling houſe | . 657 2 
. & 
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Making Is. 28. per barrel 575 19 n eee 21 
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is allowing one for acci- 
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taken in this manner, that is, 6885 1 pa 
night-by the merchants -bgats ; it will 1. 9 N 
be neceſſary to calculate die bühne in 

te more common way. of gatxxing it 

on, by buying them of the . 55 ” 75 
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g appears, 2 very Haſs 5 33 but Py 
u pon paper is an eaſier buſineſs, than upon Loch 
Swilly ; and it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the 

merchant Who engages in this fiſhery, muſt pro- 

vide, if he fiſhes himſelf, boats, netz, ſalt, barrels, 
and ſtores, all which muſt be ready, though not 

A herring | ſhould come, into the Loch, or though 

- Horms prevent a boat going out. He muft alſo 

7 haye the ſum ready i in his counting houſe for all the 

3 other expences, in caſe the fiſhery proves fi ucceſs- 
d ful, which upon the whole are circumſtances that 

make great profits neceſſary, or the buſineſt would | 

0 not : be undertaken at all. 


The inveſtmentof 8000l. in this Gſhery employs, 


F 55 Men Ships Tons. 
Fiſhermen 1p 11 1 — ie 
EZ „„ Ton; - 40 8 6 
Sundries „ „ 3 
To bring the ſtaves, a me wy 200 | 
%% „ Ä 


764 tons of ſalt, 3 ſhips . - =; -:450. 45206 
9,874. barrels to the Weſt Indies, PE 
e 12 e - 1320 12 1234, 


| „ 2198 
. - | Beſides 
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Beſides 'boat-building,, net * and. coop 
And the go. fiſhermen are a ſure nurſery of — 3 
much of this great ſyſtem of employment is in the 
depth of winter, when not demanded for 2004 
purpoſ es. . | ado 


Of & Cana 24.00 290i 


-AUGUsT-Sth, "left Derry, and took the road by 


Raphoe, to the Rev. Mr. Golding's at Clonleigh, 
who' fayoured me with much valuable informa- 
tion. The view of Derry, at the diſtance of a 
mile bre. two, is the moſt pictureſque of any place 
I haye ſeep ; it ſeems to be built on an iſ Jof 
bold and king from che river, which” dreads inte 


a ine *baſon. at the” foot. of the don z che aal 


cent Auf hilly, | the ſ ſcene Wants "nothing but 
wood to make it A perfect Landfcape. Paſing 


| Raphoe, found the a in the neigbbour- 


hood of Clonleicb as, follows, The ſoil, is for the 
moſt | part light loamy land, 5 wich ſingle large 
ſtones: and very wet with ſprings, with conſider- 
able tracts of bog. Rents, are from 1 58, to 208, the 


Cunningham | acre, and ſomo to 255; and about 


towns ſome. up. to 308. and 408. Average rent of 


5 * 


the whole county not more than 18. Farms vary from 
5 to 40 acres, . general 25 or 30, very many 
from 7 to 10. They are leſſened by the farmers di- 
viding them among their children. They generally 
ſoyw flax, dreſs and ſpin it in their families. When 
Cloth ſells well, they get it wove by the weavers, 
Who are alſo | ittle farmers. _ At other times they ſel 
the flax in yarn at market, many of them never 
having a any woven at all. The ſpinners in a hetle 
firm are the dau titers and a couple of maid ſer- 
vants, that are id 3 308. a half year, and the. com- 


mon e 157 to do Aa hank a day of 3 'of 4 
8 Fu 540 


2 * = : 
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| arri;-Muchmore ial half the flax of the 
country is worked into cloth; a great deal of flax 


is imported at Derry, this country not raiſing. near 
enviugh for its manufacture: their own is much the 


fineſt. Their tillage is exceeding bad, the land not 
like to have much graſs 


half plouged, and they 

re: fo the” corn for b che fodder. Their 
l. Pocstsse- on 4 years he 2. x Barley 10 barrels: 

4. Outs 5 16 12 barrels. | 4. Oils. 


* A E gy hr | Fn EAR 22 a 

© TY. 117 cn 1 128 1801 2196 
1. Tendo 31 . 3. Ole 4. Oats. 5. 
Fin 4801b. "cm" ſcutched, or 0c i pd 


* . * 2 


* 


Tur n 14 . exch 2 buſhels of pota- 
tet Mced an acre, the crop from 8 to 12 ſcore mea- 
ſures. 
rubbiſh of all kinds, yet the crop itſelf had an ap- 
pearance of being good, as if the land was not to 
blame. As to manuring, they uſe very little more 
than the trifle they make in their ſtable and co 
houſe. A few uſe lime, but not many; the price is 
tod. to 13d. a barrel: a little woollen cloth weaved, 
but not near enough to cloath themſelves. They 
| import a great deal from Galway. Land ſells at 24 
and 26 years purchaſe. Rents are very much raiſed; 
| but they are fallen within four or five years; in 40 
years conjecture that they are doubled. Tythes are 


compounded. Oats pay 5s. Barley 75. Potatoes, flax, 


and hay, 5s. In ſome places potatoes free. Leaſes. 
uſually for three lives. Lord-Abercorn only for 21 
years and no lives, yet his eſtate is well cultivated. 
The farmers generally re-let ſome of their lands to 
cottars 
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8. Oats. 6. Lay 
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The flax I ſaw was nothing but weeds and 
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bourers carried oh chem to. their work an gat. | 
and a bottle of milk. All their milk is = till 
ſower, till which they do not make butter. Scarce 
ani ſuch thing as wheeled cars in the country, they 
arg 8 Hiding ones: 2 wheeled ane. 355. a Hiding one 
28. 6d. A plough 10s. 6d. A harrow of, wood 8. Id. 
| The fuel all turf, and much of it made by hand; a 
poor man's is 100 berrels a year, and will. coſt them 
3586. The common. e — ee to 
thieving. 
„ 10 AK iin n r wy 6 4 Mt HN 3 
"ByrLozs., 4 eahbin zl. [they a are * 1 . 
Which is genf; clay-mortar inſtead of lime. Aly 
meft all the farmers have a man-ſeryant at zl, 105. 9 
Nx She half War entirely employed in the farm. A 
farmer of 10. 3 year always ang. Very Jittle cloth 
made e than nenne a 4 over r 
21e W Nin e 85 3K} 1895 
. caunty of Fe is yarious.z, 9 | 
: ae about Dungannon, Stewart's, Town, &c, on Lake 
Neagh. From Strabane to Omagh much good; from | 
Omagh. to Ardmagh all eultivated. From Strabane 
to Dungannon, almoſt all mountains: rent of the 
whole 48. The biſhop of Raphoe is a conſiderable 
farmer, and cultivates __ Hoes. re. A. i 
0 Eh e er en ia 
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BALLYMAFELY. ED 


Mx. Golding has uſed much ſoapers waſte, at 4d. 
ne $40 buſhels, laid on cold Mora 
and found the benefit very great; x Bia quan- 
ities" of ref lower, and deftroys moſs: effectually. 
FTufnips would do excellentiy here, as beef riſes 
from one. penny three farthings in november, to 
-three*pence haffpenny and four- pence in a Mr. 
— has uſed ſcotch cabbages' for bu — ge- 

fats two beaſts every year on them. 'Sows 
the eed wrt in auguſt, and tranſplants them in april 
Ant may for ſuccefier; Was Had them in full petfer- 
tiön in february and ina; has tried Tpring ſow-. 
irtgs, but" they do not come & möre than 5 or 6lb. 


4 '> 
rafly ils, 


whereas the auglft fon plants riſe to 35 1b. He 


has alſo fed" ſheep upon potatoes, buys them very 
forward" irt ockober, and puts them to His after- graſs 
to keep their fleſh, and in the ſevere weather gibes 
them the potatoes with great ſucceſs. He took the 


hint from ſeeing the ſheep walk over the potatoe 
grounds; and ſcratching up the remaining roots in 


Hard” weather. The only evil reſulting from the 
emigrations was, the money they carried away with 
them, "which War <olifiderable. | e pans 


ISS T1 F< noi 1g aban 


Aveusr gth, to Convoy, where I was ſo unfortu- 
nate as to find Mr. Montgomery from home; paſſing 


oon to Ballymaffey, I met that gentleman: s oxen, 


drawing lledge cars of turf, ſingle with collars, and 
worked to the full as well as the horſes. They de- 


ſerved wheels however. On the other fide of Bally- 
maffey, it is curious to obſerve, how, as you ad- 
vance towards the mountains, cultivation gradually 
declines, it is chequered with heath, till at laſt the 


heath is chequered with cultivation, ſpots of green, 


on the mountain ſides, ſurrounded by the dreary 
ca | wilder- 
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. but there are no incloſures, -Thentaſle 
is exceedingly improvable ; alli the tract on ;thectefr 
before I came to the lake, and alſo beyond it, might 
enaſily be made excellent; it is bog, with a great fall 


every where, extends beyond the lake to the mountain 


foot, and is from 10 to 20 feet deep; riſes in perfact 
Hills, yet all bog. Lime is to be had here from 6d. 


to 8d. a barrel, fix miles off. I had two accounts, 
one of Gd. and. the other of 8d. but clayey gravel is 


0 be had every where on the ſpot. The road leads 


23 the bog, and is made of it. JLremarked in 
{ſeveral places, little bogs forming, ſpots of moſs 


Pao ky on the water, and in ſome places rotting, 
with other plants growing out of that. Cars may 


go three or four times a day for lime, and bring three 
barrels at a time, I was the more attentive to this 


bog, becauſe it appeared to me to be one of the moſt 
improyable I had ſeen, and the ſize of it makes it an 
; object worth the attention of ſome ſpirited i improver; 
it is not every where that ſo deciſive a fall is; met 
with for rendering the drains effective; the diſtance 
from lime is advantageous. Suppoſe a car, Is. a day, 
and to bring eight barrels, carriage of it then is 14d. 
a barrel, and ſuppoſe, the lime 72d. in all gd. 160, 


at that price, comes to 61. at which rate, I am clear, 


it would anſwer to lay any quantity on to ſuch bogs 
as theſe, I had often heard of roads being made over 
ſuch quaking bogs, that. they move under a carriage, 
but could ſcarcely credit it; I was, however, con- 
vinced now; for, in 3 places, every ſtep the 


horſe ſet, moved a full yard of the ground in perfect 


heaves. Got to a miſerable cabbin on the toad, the 
widow Barclay's, which I had been affured was "an 
exceeding good inn, but 9 wen a cold, or 


wr £25 3517755 | 
„ e eee 


MOUNT. CHARUES. | * 


_ »iAvourr. roth, got to Alexander M 
Ea; at Mount Charles, Lord —— oy 
by; breakfaſt 3; found he was ſo deeply: engaged in the 
fiſheries, on this coaſt,” that I could not have got into 

better hands; with great civility he gave me every 
intelligence I wiſhed; as an introduction to it; he 
took me a ride to the bays on the coaſt, where the 
fiſheries are moſt carried on, particularly Inver bay, 
Macſwine's bay, and Killibeg's bay. The coaſt is 
perfectly ſawed by bays; the lands are high and bold, 
particularly about Killibegs, where the ſcenery. 4s 
exceedingly romantic, and if the-multiplicity of hills 
upon hills, and rocks, were planted, would be one 
of the moſt beautiful ſpots that can be imagined. 

The ſtate of the fiſheries may be judged from the 
namber of boats eee in the en ene 5 


775 1 bo 5 1776 
. T 7 
ar \ Killibegs and Fin intia % 
Tilin and Tawney „„ 0 
Bruckleſss . N 
- Boylagh and Roſſes i 8 
Qloeghanlee | . 18 
Dunfanachly „„ So 
"Sheba | CI 
207 | 327 ay 


ix N only of the above, there is a ſummer 
ven for herrings, which begins the latter end of 
july, and ends the beginning of ſeptember. All the 
other places are winter fiſheries, which begin in octo- 
ber, and end early in january; laſting eight werks. 
Bey beat coſts 18 J. to 201. and has fix ſhares of 

| nets, 


268 © FEST — 


| — de 3. 38. enck : th hetö ure aber 

hemp, frem the Baltic, which coſt? Areſſed; 9. 
4 bund, fit for ſpinning: 33 Ib. of it in a mare f 
nos: M. a pound paid for ſpinning it, or 18, 
unte: weaving che hets 1d. a yard for one ffhę, or 
| 64 meſbhes deep, 200 yards running meaſure, at that 
dapthʒ in each ſhare. Six hands in each dent, 1 


ſkipper, and fe men. In the common practice a 


boat is divided into ſeven ſhates; the boat one; thelt 
net; half a one, and each man Half: in which way” 
they Uivite the produce, which vibrates between 101. 

and fe average 351. or per week Tos. 'a man. 


Theſe boats belong, in general, to the common in- 


hibitants of the Country, farmers. c. The other 


way of errying the fimery vn is, that thofe who have 


veſſels on the bounty, ft them out at their own e- 
| pence, and pay the ſkipper 11. Its. 6d. a month, 
and the common men 208. a month; each a pair of ; 


_ trowſers, at 48. 6d. feed them with as much potatoes, 


beef, and pork, as they will tat, and plenty of 
whiſkey, which, all together, come to 26s. a month. 
The repairs of the boat and tackling are large, for 
all are built of fir, they come to 41. per annum per 
boat, and the nets Mr Montgomery uſes two ſeaſotis, 
and then ſells them fot half price. In this manner 
of fiſhing, the boats catch each, on an average, 
- L00,000 herrings, which is 1600 herrings a night, 
but the common boats of the country, not ſo-well 
fitted up, take only 80,000. They are cured in 
bulk, that is packed into the holds of the veſſels, 
from 20 to 100 tons each, and are ſold all over the 
coaſt of Ireland. The quantity of ſalt neceſſary to 
the 80,000 herrings, which each boat catches, is 
ſeven tons, at the price of al. 148. a ton; this is the 
price at which Mr. 9 ſells, who has eſta- 
bliſhed 
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& 05 2 
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od 
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Dübel Inn kenbte ſale- works, making 450 tons 
annually, and has, by this means, reduced the ſale 
from I 108 to 51. down to 21. 14s. The veſſels 
: employed on this fiſhery, for the bounty, are from 
30.to 100 tons. A veſſel of 100 tons, carries in bulk 
500,000 herrings, or the produce of five boats; theſe 
calculations are in reference only to the average of 5 
nights and ſeaſons; Mr. Neſbit's veſſel, of 60 tons, 
has been loaded by four boats, in three nights, and 
Mr. Montgomery has taken 100, ooo in one night, 
with two nets, but theſe are extraordinary inſtances. 
T he; parliamentary. bounty is 20s. a ton, but there 
muſt be four men for the firſt 20 tons, and one for 
every 8 tons over, the owners of the veſſels employ - 
no more boats, than to enable them, by the crews, 
to draw the bounty; and what theſe men are not able 
to get, they buy of the country boats, at an average 
of 5s. a I000, which all are clear, anſwers much 


| beine Shan Faxing 1 boats of their own, 


| 3 455 | Account of a enn of 100 tons; 5 


Building 2 boats, at 191. 100 LE 0 © 
N. B. The veſſel of 100 tons, vin be 
nayigated by 7 men, as there muſt be 8 

14, by the act, to draw the bounty; _ 

7 men, muſt. be. ſupplied by TOY f 

OL "FER _ be called 2c — | 

Nets - + o 0 

The bots are 19 to 21 feet keel, 7 feet 4a — 
droad, and 3 feet 4 in depth. The 76 0 0 
nets are 120 fathom long at che e 
and 7 feet deep. | 
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Latereſt of 96 kiat 6 per cent. 3 e 5 


At 208. dcn . 24 U 9 0 e CPF» 
"Board ditto e ee paired Dep 
Trowſers — * 12 0 1 Se2y 


e = uh * 0 — 52 14 wy 


Purchaſe of 300,000 herrings, at 36. ber” <7 
N. B. The two boats are ſuppoſed . 
catch, each 100, 00, remain therefore 8 \ 
for the cargo 300, 00 — 73 0 0 


Forty tons of falt, at . ee 68 0 0 


Packing, falting, &e. four men, at 18. 1 
eee cg 


* n „ — 


: £64 5 aged 0 "260 6 0 


If . are hired * carry a to mar- 
kets, the price is 5d. a 100 for freight, 
or 48. 2d. a 1000, and 1041. 21 * 


* 
% 


"Infitrarite, * 12 per cent; on zool. eee 


"Tin n 


PP 


388 19 2 
| Intereſt on. | that ſum for ſix months, at l 


of „ & ft a A 


6 per, cent. "Fa ew | on 


o 499 45 2 
At che ports . fl from os. to 298". 5 
per 1000, on an average at 235. a 1000, "ag 0 


* 500,000 at that price 7 „ 
Expences | 278 "2 1 32 ons 400 14 2 


—— 


1 — 7 — 


Profit 43% per cent, . - „ 10 


I. 


SD 


&<: « 


4] « Þ 10 2191 93 Lbs 
© Ab; this account 63 RF ſix 07 to orga 
the firſt expenditure of the money, to the receipt 
from the « Cargo. If the veſſel is the erbat own, 

then the account will be a as follows: 5 0 % are 4 
2 * | 

Expences av above „„ 25⁰ * © 
Building, rigging, and fit= 
ting out a veſſel of 1oo LORE 
tons, 700 J. We” of ENS i 
Which, at 6 percent, = 42 00 
| A year's pay of the —_— 3 
at dl. a month . | 
Ste r = oo a 
Repairs and WT x 7 TT Rn 
L e "26. "0 
eres for ſeven men, at I58 Py 
"month .: = I, - 63,05 & 43 


** \ 4 . 


Per annum e 0&9 "@ 


-Which for five months 125 10 0: 
Ded. the bounty 100 © o 
Fees and charges 5 O- 95 o 0 .39.19, 0 


* 


ben 76 © 
Inſurance cargo, . 
1 per cent. 4 10 0 

Ditto on ſhip 10 10 0 


* 4.26; 


Intereſt on that ſum, for t * months, at 6 1 
S KT rr 
| per e eent. 0 2 | — ; 4 — 9 1 : 
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Produce” A gd) e e. 5785 d 
Elpentes . STC ey as eee, 
<1. 8 77 IN TH: 7 AM tbo; 

3 4175 4 Ta © | Prof 
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How 3 appears to be a loſs of 28 per cent. 255 act 
e bounty: but the explanation of this lies in 


the di ifficulty o of being ſure of a veſſel on freight; this 
is not always certain, which induces them to build, 
though freighting thoſe of other people is ſo evident- 
ly cheaper. Refpecting the mode of taking che fiſh, 


the boats, as before mentioned, are provided with all 


the accoutrements' neceſſary ; z and hero it will be 


er 


the nets are tanned with bark, but he mixes tar and 


fin oil, five parts of tar, and one of oil, melted to- 
gether, to incorporate thoroughly, and while quite 


hot, puts the nets into a tub, and pours it upon 

em, in quantity ſufficient to wet them; draws it 
off by : a hole at the bottom of the tub, immediately, 
in order that too much of it may not ſtick, and make 
them clammy, which would be the caſe, if it cooled 
on them; at the bottom of the tub ſhould be an open 
falſe bottom, . or the nets will ſtop the hole, and the 
mixture will not run off free enough.” By means of 
this ſimple operation, the nets are prevented from 
rotting, and the fiſhermen are ſaved the trouble of 
ever ſpreading and drying them, which in common is 


days; 83 t the benefit has been found ſo great, that almoſt 
all | 4 country has come into it, and every. net on 
the eoalt would, this year, have been done, but the 
beareity c of the tar, owing to the American war, pre- 


mery 


erp s, by which he has ſaved gteatiy: in ebmmon 


e 
done 8 day, and is a great ſlavery in the ſhort 


e we” In working the nets alſo, Mr. Montgo- 


"I Ins TH EAR Yo 2 


2 * dds improvements; he has "hi that 
corkingithe line under the ſtrapped buoys IS, Wrong, 
a itt keeps it in an uneven direction; he has, a va- 
cancy of corks for three fathom on each ſide the 


buoy | line, but the middle ſpaces corked thick, which 
he ſinds to anſwer exceedingly well. He remarks.th 
the-fiſhery. ſuffers very much, for want of an amiga 
being appointed, as in Scotland, to hear and deter- 
mine differences; there is no order or regularity kept 
up, but much diſturbance and loſs for want of it. 
In the ſale of the herrings, the merchant. ſuffers 
greatly, by the competition of the Gottenburg and 
Scotch fiſnery. At Corke, great quantities of Got- 
tenburg herrings are imported, which, though, they 
pay a duty of 48. a barrel, yet, as 28. 42d. is drawn 
back on the re-exportation, and with an adyantage of | 
packing the herrings, of 20 Gottenburg barrels, into 
25 Iriſh» ones, and conſequently haying the drawback 
on 25, though the duty, is only paid on 20, with. all 
theſe circumſtances, great quantities of them are ſent 
to the Weſt-Indies, to the, prejudice of the Iriſh 
fiſhery. Another miſchief is, that though there is a 
bounty. of 28. 4d. a barrel exported, yet duch are the 
fees, and old duty, that the merchant receives only 
141d. and that ſo clogged and perplexed with forms 
and. delays, that not many attempt to claim it. The 
drawback on the foreign herrings is paid immediately 
on the merchants oath, but the Iriſh bounty 1 not till 
the ſhip returns, with 1 know not how many afhida- 
vits and certificates from confuls and merchants, it 
may be ſuppoſed perplexing when it is not claimed. 
The Scotch have a bounty per barrel, on exporta- 


tion, which, they draw on ſending them to Ireland, 
by,which means they are enabled, with the afiftaiice 


. a higher bounty « on their vellels, to underſell the 
: | P3 a "Itifh 


# 
Y a4 4 


FISHERY, 


Bi WHALE: 


 Arih:Gſhery/in their own markets, While the, Jridh 


merchant is precluded from exporting to either Scot- 
land or England; this is a very hard caſe, and cer 
tainly may be ſaid to be one of the oppreſſions on the 
trade of Ireland, which a legiſlature, acting on libe: 
al and enlarged: principles, ought to repeal, The 


| trade. of ſmoaking herrings, which is conſiderable. ig 


England, might be carried on here, to much greater 
advantage, if there was wood to do it with. In the 
Iſle of Man they have ſmoak-houſes, ſupplied with 
Wood: from Wales; it is a ſtrange neglect, that the 
dlords do not plant ſome of the monſtrous waſtes 


in this country with quick growing copſe wood, 


which would, in; five or fix years, enable them to 
begin the trade. The plenty of cod on this coaſt is 
very great, quite from Hornhead to Mount Charles, 
in winter, when the herrings ſet in, and may then 
be taken in any quantities. Some wherries come for 
cod, ling, glaſſen, .&c, all which are plentiful ;, but 
on the banks they are to be taken | in ſummers and in 
The winter they jollow the Ons . 


Ant all the tas on the coaſt; tn a at — 


| there are many whales, the bone ſort; they appeat on 
the coaſt in february, and go off to the northward 


the beginning of may; ſometimes they are in gxeat 
plenty, and in november to february, there are many 


ſpermaceti whales; this induced Thomas Neſbit, 
Eſq; of Kilmacredon, to enter into a ſcheme: for 


eabliſhing a fery on che coalt, and in-exeeuting 


it, was the inyentor of the gun harpoon. Mr. Neſ- 
bit firſt uſed the gun harpoon for killing whales, in 
the year 17593 be was induced to try this, from 
great. difficulties he met with among the harpooners, 


who. he had. engaged for the fiſhery 5. in this year he 
began 


betin © a4 r * dee . wala. * 


” 2 2 _-=» 


aan wo RY; ans 


Avuck: 5 wand; in Forde te Eil abr the-ſouner. 
From this he paſſed, in 1761; to firing the harpoon 
itſelf from the gun. He was then engaged wiel 
company, for the purpoſe of carrying on the fiſhery, 
with feveral' perfons in Ireland, England, and the 
Weſt-Indies. In the year 1758, he went to London, 
mand bought a veſſel of 140 tons, and engaged perſons 
to come over as harpooners. In 1759, one whale 
was caught by the hand barpoon. In 1760, the 
Greenland harpooners, Dutch, Engliſh, Scotch, and 
Danes, were at it, and not one fiſh taken. This 
year there were ſeveral Greenland ſhips on the coat, 
not one of whom caught a fiſn. In 7701, witk the 
gun harpoon, killed three whales, and got them all; 
after which he every year killed ſome, except one 
year, when he killed 42 ſun fiſh in one Week, each of 
which yielded from half a ton, to à toi of oil! MF. 
Ne eſbit has ſince given it up, not from want of ſucceſs 
in the mode of taking the whales, but from being 
put, by his partners, for want of knowledge in the 
buſineſs, to uſeleſs expences. From many experi- 
ments, he brought the operation to ſuch perfection, 
chat, for ſome years, he never miſſed a whale, nor 
failed of holding her by the harpoon': he had for 


ſome time ill ſucceſs, from firing when too near, for 


the harpoon does not then fly true, but at 14 or 15 
yards diſtance, which is what he We bee it flies 
pe has killed ſeveral at 25 aer | e Pt « 


c {+ 4+ . 


nne the Harpo is fired into ape it links 
to the bottom with great velocity, but immediately 

comes up, and lays on the ſurface, laſhing it with. 
tail and fins for half or three quarters of an hour, in 
deen time he fires lances into it, to diſpatch it, aud 
& when 
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when killed, it ſinks for 48 hours, Where he leaves a, 
5 3 cal, as a buoy. to mark the place, to be 
= 4 when the whale riſes, that they may,tow,, 


it into harbour, according as the wind lays. To 


boat, or 


carry on this buſineſs here, he knows from experience, 


that nothing more would be wanting, than a ſhip of 
130 tons, with 100 tons of caſk : three boats, with 
each 8 men, fix to row, one to. ſteer, and one with | 
the gun, with ropes, harpoon, lances, &c. the whole 
very much inferior to the Fee of during Fi 


Greenlandman.,, AE 


— 


ts reſpect ba. "the ; uns; it conſifta.. | 


in, all this country in ſpinning. yarn, only. Very 
little cloth woven here, except for the .uſe of the 
people, They raiſe flax enough for their ſpin- 


ning in years when ſeed is plentiful and dry ſea». 
ſons, but ſome are ſo wet as almoſt to ſpoil the 
crop: all the women, and- children of ten years 


old and upwards ſpin. They very ſeldom, let the 


ſeed ripen; they have tried it, but found it did 


not anſwer ſo well as foreign ſeed. It is com- 
puted that there are two ſpinners in every family; 


who ſpin about one hank a day, or a ſpangle and 


2 half a week; the medium is 2 lb. to the ſpangle, 


or 4 hanks, which is half a pound of flax each 
day. A woman will earn, by ſpinning, according to 
the price of flax and yarn, from 2d. to 6d. but 
in general 22d. or 3d. beſides doing little family: : 
trifles, | Moſt of the yarn goes to Derry. . 


* 


Tux ſoil . Mount Charles. is plow of 5: 


great deal of ſtiff blue clay, which is perfectly te- 


nacious of water, Much bog, and a great range of 
1 1 mountains near it, which break, the: <opds. 


with 


- 


— 


a ac a ee is 
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wind, A e muck rain. 


THO 


Rag e art from 58. to 108. 6d. arable, ſome 
up to“ 11. 18. waſtes 28. 6d. to 35. 6d. incl lofed.. 
Mountains pay ſome rent, but not by the 3 ate. 
The whole county through does not let for above 
28, Gd! There are very great extents of mountain 
all the way from Mount Charles to Ards, by Loch 
Fin, which is 30 Triſh miles in a right line; it is. 
range of mountains, but "moſt of the valleys are 
lightly cultivated, though corn does very bad in 
them from the wetneſs of the climate. The farms 
ariſe from 5 or 6 acres to 30 cultivated; but mou 
tain farms are more extenſive. The courſes: . 
Potatoes, manured for with dung, or by the coat 
with ſea weed; get good crops, and from the ſea 
weed rather better than from dung. 2. Barley, if the 
land is good. 3. Oats. 4. Lay out for graſs; very - | 
we ſow graſs ſeeds 2 or 3 Nane 3 LOS 
x. Potatoes NM Oats. 3: Lay 0 out for 1 


2 or S years. 


bez dry land 7 they uſe lime, <p is ANDY IH 
6d. to 8d. the barrel of 28 gallons, or 3 buſhels. 11 - 
a Half, but generally burn it themſelves. There a 
is lime: ſtone at St. John's Point, and other parts 
towards Killibegs, and beyond it to the weſtward. 
They burn it with turf, which is plentiful every. 
where. They have grey marle near Donnegal, and. 
find a good effect from the uſe of it. Upon the 
dry mountains they have flocks of ſheep, not large 
ones; but every poor man keeps ſome, the wool... 
their pros and ſell them at 2 or three years old. 
ing the horſes and cows. Land fells at 21 er 24 

| years 
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| Shed; purchaſe; rack rent ;.it ſold Getter Kom- 1762 | 


to 1768, and the rents. are fallen. For wo, years 


they have been at a ſtand; but the- fall has not 


been felt near the coaſt, the herring fiſhery Keep- 
ing them up. The farmers here in genetal pay 
half a r rent with fiſh, and half with yarn. 


Tythes are generally compounded in the groſs. 


"TI middle men were common, but not now. 
The poor people live upon, potatoes and herrings 9 


months in the year along the ; coaſt, and upon . oat 


bread and milk the other three. Very little but- 
ter, and ſcarce any meat. They all keep cows, 


moſt of them a pig or two, and a few hens, and 


all a cat or a dog. No tea. They are in general 
circumſtances not improved. Rent of a cabbin, with 


a 12 and a cow's Bras 20 or 3% 


4 form 72 20 ares. 


15. Potatoes. 1. Flax. 5. Oats, 1. Barley. 2. 
2 ground. 9. F eeding. Rent 10l. Six 
cows, 2 horſes, 6 ſheep, 2 pigs. People — 
But little emigration. Religion more than half 


catholic, _ Riſe in the price of labour 1d, a day in 20 


years; and in proviſions, one third in that time. 


The following. is a return of population, procured 


by Colonel Burton's orders, on a ore of Lord * 
ham s eſtates. 1 
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TFarscet ef t uilding : 1 mud cabin 1. 31. of ſtone 
48d late 401, In different places in Lord Coenyng- 


ham's s eſtate in Boy lagh are many lead mines mix: T 


ed with ſilyer, none of them wrought 3 7 miners 
who have examined them fay chere is much diver 
in the ore. The lead i is W N in may breaches 


1180 28 1 


of the rocks. | ic 3 1 


4 4 j * . * - ©: 7 IE | 
7s 1 7: A1 S103; 


e Ait left tüm Chattes, an paſſin ng 
through Donnegal, took the road to Ballyſhan- 
| non; 3 came preſently to ſeveral beautiful landſcapes, 

ſwelling hills, cultivated with the bay flowing up 
among them: they want nothing but more wood, 
and are beautiful without it. Afterwards likewife 


to. the left, they. riſe in various outlines, and die 


away inſenſibly into one another. When the road 


leads to a full view of the bay of Donnegal, theſe 
ſmiling ſpots, above which the proud mountains 
rear their heads, are numerous, the hillocks of al 


moſt regular circular forms; they are very, plea- 
ſing, from form, verdure, and the water breaking 


in their . a 55 5 


318 


„ e 1 Bs to o Ballyſiannon, n a 7 
5 green, which indicates weaving in the neighbour- 
| hood. Viewed the falmon-leap at that, place, which 
is let for 400l. a year. The ſcenery of it is. very 
beautiful; it is a fine fall, and the "coal of the 
river very bold, conſiſting of perpendicular rocks, 


with graſs of a beautiſul verdure to the very 


edge, projects in little promontories, which 
grow longer as they approach the ſea, and open 
to give a fine view of the ocean. Before the fall 
in the middle of the river is a rocky iſland, on 


which | is a curing houſe, inſtead. of the turret of 
a ruined 


a0 uit 


ini 4-444 


: Fit, | 
remember any where to have ſeen 3 | viewed it from 


> 
* 
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nec caſtle, for which it ſeems formed. Te 
town. prettily ; ſituated on the riſing ground on «; h 
fide the river —To Sir James Caldwell's ; * croffing 
the, bridge, ſtopped for a view of the river, which 
is, e fine one, and was delighted, to. es of the 
mon. jump, to. me an unuſual fight : 5 the water 


* 


Las perfectly alive with them. Riſing | the hill, 
look. back. on the town; "the ſituation beautiful; 
the rixer Jens, a. noble view. Come t to Belleck, 


ittle village, with one of the fineſt waterfalls 1 


: 2601 - Y * 1 © 


the bridge © „The, river. in a very broad ſheet comes 


from. behind ſome wood, and breaks over a bed bf 


rocks, Not perpendicular put ſhelving, in various 
directions, and foams away under the arches; "af- 


ter Which it grows © more filent, and gives 4 beat 
ti ful bend under A "rock, crowned by a fine bank 


of” wood,” © Reached Caſtle Caldwell at night, 


Where Sir James Caldwell received me with a po- 


liteneſs and cordiality that will make r me long re- 


E 3 2 5 * 
member it with pleaſure. | Fes IV 


13 1 * + 5 d | & = ©. ws * 8 
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Abcusr r2th. The following account of the 


huſbandry around Caſtle Caldwell, Sir James favoured 


me with, The ſoil in the vale to Belleek is a yellow 


; clay, I to 2 ſpit deep on a lime- ſtone rock, the 
whole interſperſed with bog and moraſs. Large 
tracts uncultivated. Rents vary from 15s. to 208. 


an àcre cultivated, but mountain and mountain 
fides are not meaſured; wherever the plough goes, 


will yield 7s. at the loweſt. In the mountains 
| they pay. but 3s. for the ſummer food of a cow; 
and for a horſe 48. Gd. The county of Ferma- 
e be divided into Nt parts; „em the 
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Lake at no rent. And 122 
the reſt bf th county ae 28 E. W 0 


aero! g 4005 iel 6 0 11 Ty 772 «kth 0 
gy - >” 1 


as 155: 2.4 Mais K 5 
T Lait Gas of crops | is; n 1. 1 5 * 
Barley + "Oats." 5. Gats. | 6 Oli. 
i 19 1 gut f Wherever | there. * ſpots of 
"meadow 2 8 are wee. Great nümbers of} 225 
are taken in Paftnerſh Ip i. in Tundale ; indeed. the ge- 
eral courſe i is io, upon a farm, of 100 acres] there 
wil be 4, 5» or 6 families; ; but families will take ſuch 


all ſpots a as 5.0 or 6 acres. Farms in general riſe from 


7 59 14 


13 * 


1 7 to 3 or 400 3 but all the e large ones are ſtock | 


53 in general none ſo. high as twenty : all in 
rundale, partnerſhip © or ſtock. Many of the latter 
part mountain, part "arable, and theſe, arg x e,.onl 
farms of ſubſtance in the country. One of. Py 
2 year will, require * or Zool. to ſtack it. 
farmers buy year olds every. year, and eyery Joy 
ſells as many four year olds; 3. he gives 308. ea 
and ſells at $1. 10s. or 61. and this he been 1 
reaſonable profit. Alſo 3 and 2 year old heifers 
that have mifſed the bull, keep them through the 
winter, and ſell them in may, with, 188. to. 40s. 
for wintering them on coarſe. graſs. dae 

fadder, In ſummer they feed on mountains. Ibo ole 
who buy the miſt heifers are farmers i in Monaghan 
and Cavan, on coarſe farms, who turn them on 
the mountains, give them the bull, and ſell chem — 
in the ſpring to the weaving farmers 3 in the * coun= 
try, who change their re 


TER a here are pecks and barrels; ; the 
weight of the peck of potatoes in Ballyhannon is 5 
ſtone, 41b. and 10 pecks, make a barrel: in the 


cduntry they give 6 ſtones. The acre the plantation 
meaſure. 


A AI . 


Patatoes: 


4 8 
_; 2 
1 „ 


os 
1 


% 
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meaſure.” * potatoes, which they ſet ee 
E they plant 4 barrels an acre, and get 
on an average 7 or 8 for one, that is, 32 barrels 
an acre. The price 8s. a barrel on a medium, or 121. 
168. un acre; but it is obvious that this peck is a 
meaftire of their own. They manure generally for 
them with dung; but often with lime and bog mud 
mired, and burnt clay, which they find does very 
we” In the county of Tyrone, towards Ardmagh 
and Dungannon, they will bring lime-ſtone T4 or 
1 mites, burn it, and ſprinkle their potatoe lafd 
with it —— the black rot. Rent ene 4 


yrs. e To ee is ; 
. i 


6 'S , 1 1 7 'T $ 2 
* : © } Z-m 4 — „ 4.4 $5 — 446 1&9 & # 
I = 2 7 — * 5 : + 55 


Op barley m_ bow 20 138. 1 Ke te #1 bar= 
Te be fs is wel ſtone, and of malt 20. "An are on an aver. 


reren 


tle ap Fl the Ow So" get 9 barrels; us 
ſells better than bere generally ; for flax they ploug 
oſe on re land.” The expence of ah acre they 


+544 424 


oi f 0 | tat "ant 181 


pzbeg of lime at the kiln 64. a bane; Sit yas 
_ Elldwell has his ſtone quarried, carried, broke and 
Birne, and drawn 100 yards, for 4d. a darrel tas 
bour; fix ſcore horſe loads of turf coſt 48. cutting 
and hing, and leading by water, coſts 55. more, 
which" 6 ſcore loads will burn at the rate of a load 
and à half a barrel. They plough all with AIG 
2 or 3 abreaſt.” | 

wy fats, at rack rent, at 20 to 24 yeats. put 
chaſe : has not fallen. Rents are re Fallen in 5 or 6 


goine3 aus 1 FS 5.1% e CO 
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Iigds-/in. the groſs to middle n 


in better eircumſtances than they wers ſome! youre 


chieffy potatoes and milk, and the other quarter oat- 
meal: in the winter they have herrings: They haur 


HH OA E 2 
Jets 28. an acre.” There is w gras el of ding 


others; theſe? middle men are enligd wing rhegoy-or 
Hite dandlords,” which prevail very much dit prefent;) 
They make a great profit by this pr The 
people in all the neighbourhood inereaſe very faſti 
They art all in general much more induſtrious and 


280. Their food, for three fourths of the year, 


all a bellyful of food whatever it is, as they told me 


themſelves ; and their children eat potatoes all day 


long, even thoſe of a year old will be roaſting them. 
All keep cows, and ſome cocks and hens, but no 
turkies or geeſe. Six people; à man; his wife, and 
four children, will eat 18 ſtone of potatoes a Wweek, 
or '2521b: but 4olb. of oatmeal WIIl ſerve them. 
Rent of a cabbin, garden, and one acre, 20s: 4 s 
graſs 308. à cow requires gne acre and 4 Half for 
ſummer; and they buy a little hay for winters and 
give the cow y ſmall potatoes and Cabbage-leaves, Kee | 
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| Tr common people are remarkably given! fo 
ving, particularly graſs, timber, and turf, an 

— 8. — up their children to hoking potatoes, ihe 
is, artfully raiſing them, taking out the beſt roots, 
and then replanting them, ſo that the owner is per- 
fectly deceived when he takes up the crop. A poor 
man's turf from 158. to 208. Living i 18 exceedin ly 
cheap here, beſides the common proviſions, which I 


have every where regiſtered, wild ducks are only 3d. 


and powder and ſhot : plover 12d. and ditto : wood- 
cocks 1d. and ditto; ſnipes 12d. and ditto : "teal 2d. 


ps ditto and widgeon the fame : falmon 114. 2 lb. 
7 9 
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e bream, fo plentiful as to þ 
no pries iSi ames Caldwell has taken 37cwt,, of ih 
bream and pike, in one day: cod 38. a donen : whiter. 
ing rom gd. to 18. a dogen: herrings from ad. to gd. 
pet iO: lobſters from 3s: 6d. to 45: a dozen; oyſters hd 
tanod/ a 00; eels 28. a dozen: crabs xs. to as. aden: 
wages, El. deiry- maids and others, 41. There is very little 
weaving / in this country, except what is for their own. 
uſas but ſpinning is univerſal in all the cabbins They 
receive: for ſpinning ſpangle yarn, or four hanks, 
18. ad. ſpangle, and they will ſpin it in four days. 
Country ſervants are hired. at gl. a year, Who engage 
todo the work of the houſe, and ſpin a hank, _ 
dozen ad. there are 12 cuts to the du nen 
a #3 1 Ait S443 4 5 
Is che mountain tracts, the tents are-paid by yarn, 
young cattley and à little butter. They ſpin a good 
deal of wool, which, they make into druggets, the 
warp of tow-7yarn, and the weft of wol. The par- 
ticulaps of 34 of Sir James's labourers. gave an aver- 
age: of. ο 7090s and 6 fouls Nee 
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Welton if cah "hes more e than the 00: 
to Caſtle Caldwell ; ; the promontories of thick wood, 
which hoot into Loch Earne, under the ſhade'of 2. 
great ric igeo of mountains, have the fineſt effect ima- 

ginad ple; 3, AS ſoon as you are through the gates, turn 
to t] e left, about 200 yards to the edge of the hill, 
vy ere the whole domain lies beneath the point of 


N 13.54 it 4 4 „ 5 
Brig „It is A Tas three miles long, pro- 


Go 420 lake breaks into the 1 end, dere it 
1 18 erke 2 
þ among them that of Be rer miles Jong, 480 one 
y | 1 Vor. I. | CE | an 
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an half. broad, yet they leave a noble feen of water; 
boun ed by fl the : great range of the Tura mogntaſns.. 
8 the right, the lake takes the appearance of, a fine 
_ with two large iſlands in ity the whole unites to 
form one of the moſt glorious ſcenes I ever: beheld. 
Rode to the little hill above Michael Macguire s cab 
bin; here the two great promontories of wood join in 
| oe, but e open in the middle, and give a view of the 
lake, quite ſurrounded with wood, as if 2 diſtin&. 
water; beyond are the iſlands, ſcattered over its face, 
nor can any thing be more pictureſque than the bright 
ſilver ſurface of the water breaking through the dark 
ſhades of wood... Around, the point on which we 
ſtood, the. ground i is rough and rocky, wild and vari- 
| ou, forming no bad contraſt to the brilliant ſeenery 
n view. Croffin ing ſome of this undreſſed ground, 
pe came to a point « of a hill, above Paddy Macguire 8 
cabbin ; here the Jake preſents great ſheets of water, 
breaking beyond the woody promontories and lands. 
At the bottom of the declivity, at your feet, is a 
creek, and beyond it the lands of the domain, ſcat⸗ 
tered with noble woods, that riſe immediately from 
the water's edge; ; the houſe, almoſt obſcured among 
tlie trees, ſceins a fit retreat from every care and. 


WAA 


anxiety of the world: a little beyond it the lawn, 
which 18 in front, ſhews its lively green among the 

deeper ſhades, and, over the neck of land, which joins: 
it to the promontory of wood, called Roſs a r gout, the 
lake ſeems | to. Form a beautiful wood locked baſon, 
c 1 its Hlver ſurface behind the ſtems of the 
pre ; | beyond the whole, the rocks of Turaw, . 
| a. maghificent finiſhing. - Near. vou, on, eyery 
= 15 wild: toſſed- about ground, which adds very 
FS to the variety of the ſcene. From hence we. 


paſſed « © the hill in the park, from whence the ſcenery. | 
N 1s 


different”; "Here" you r woft ptomon 


wWböll, which” Projects into a bay, formed might 
others conſiderably more: extenſive, that is Roſe a got 


arlll Niſſuoor aft.” The lake ſtretehes away in vaſt. 
reacties, and between numerous iſlands, almoſt as far” 
as the eye can command. In the great creek;'to the 
right, which fiows up under the mountain of Turaw, 
are two beautiful iſlands, ſcattered with trees; en 


gde che moſt en variety. 
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I another ride; Sir James Want me 4 Ver 6f that. 


part'of his domain which forms the neck of Roſs. 
moor; coafted it, and croſſed the hills; nothing can 
exhibit ſcenes of greater varlety or more beauty. 


The iſlands on every fide are of a different character . 


ſome are knots or tufts of © wood; others ſhrubby. 


Here are ſingle” rocks, and there fine hills of lawn; 5 


which riſe boldly from the water; the promontories 
form equal diſtinctions; ſome are of thick woods, 
which yield the darkeſt hade, others opeti groyes, 


but every where the coaſt is high, and yields pleaſing. 3 


land ſcapes: From the eaſt point of Roſſmoor, the 


ſcenety is truly delicious: The point of view is a 
high land of wood, lawn, &c. which projects ſo far 


into the lake as to give a double view of it of reat 
extent Tou look down a declivity on the lake 
which flows at your feet, and full in front is the 
wood of Neft a goul, at the extreme point of Which 


is the temple: this wood is a deep ſhade; and has a „ 


admirable effect. At the other end it joins another 
wood,” in which the lawn opens beautifully among 
the ſcattered trees, and juſt admits a partial view of 


the houſe; carrying your eye a little more to the left, 


you ſee thee other necks of wood, which ſtretch into 


| wr lake, generally giving a deep ſhade, but here and 


22 - | there 
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chere) admitting the water behind the W 
through the branches of the trees 1 all this bgunded 
by; cultivated: hills, and thoſe backed by diſtan 


mountains. Here are no objects Which you 8 


command diſtingiy: none that de not add to 
beauty of the ſcene, and the whole forming a 


ſcape: rich in the aſſemblage of all its party. ., 15 


other xeatch of the lake varying under Raſſmoor i 


8 different ſcene, bo bounded by the mountains and rocks : 


of Turaw': to the right theſe reaches j join the Jake, 
which opens; 2 fine expanſe of water ſpotted, with 


illands, It is upon the whole 3 ſtriking ſcene. Littſe 
of the ſublime, but the very fangs of beagty, gaiety. | 


and. pleaſure, are the characters of the ſpot-y nature 
makes no efforts here but thoſe to pleaſe ; 'the parts 
are of extrem 
other. Even the rocks of Turay- have a mildneſs i in 


their 


*2 75 


proce * me, By ng LF fm ae . 
views axe exceedingly beautiful, commanding.a 1 0öff 


hanging wood on the banks of Roſſmoor, and the 


woody necks that ſtretch from the land beyond the 
Fg with, ſeveral iſlands. On the point; Sir James 


has built, an octagon temple, which takes in 


views that are exceedingly pleaſing; this neck of | 
9975 is, a wood of 40 acres,” and a more agreeable 
Suman, ſo near @ een can e be 
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variety, yet in perfect uniſon with each 


et, and do not break the general effect by 
abrupt px. rugged prejections. It was with regret 1 
* my back on this e ops the et 


board 
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ah V fetter arge for Inniſtifing; the hes: | 
vens Were Malente and a clear ſky and bright fun, 


0 2 0 me the beaüties of the lake in all their ſplender. 
ile the ſcenes I have deſcribed, which fro the boat 


Ake a freth Fark gb and i in all ran. n yo: TY Tei 
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FAE iland firſt falutes us, a vince knole. 
Others paſs in review; among the reſt, Herring iſ- 
land, noted for the wreck of a herring- boat, and 
the drowning of a fidler; but the boatmen love her- 
| rings better than muſic, and gave their name to the 


iſle, rather chan that of the ſon of Apollo. Innima- 


Fil is all Wood. Rabbit iſtand 40 acres of paſture, 
which fiſes bold from the water,” Inniſmac Saint alſo 
40 acres of graſs. Then comes a cluſter of woody 
illands, which riſe in perfect hills from the water's 
edge ge, the wood dipping i in the lake, and they are fo 
numerous that the lake is cut by them into winding 
Kits, more beautiful than can be thought. The 
reader 1 may imagine how exquiſite. the view muſt be, 
EA numerous hills of dark and complete wood, hh 
T iſe boldly from ſo noble a ſheet of water : they fortn 
A a moſt fingular ſcene. Wherever the ſhore is ſcfi, 
: its ing! land; in ſome places woods, in others'ciit- 
tyated d hills. Paſfing theſe ſylvan glories, we come 
nent to the Gully iſland, all of wood, 100 acres: 


much of it bold ning land, and the oak dips i in the 
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water. What a ſpot to build on, and form a retreat 
from the buſineſs and anxiety of the world]! Nature 
here is blooming, It is in the midſt of a region 


where one would think ſhe has almoſt exhauſted herſelf 


in producing ſcenes of rural elegance. It belongs to 
Lord Ely; 3 IL envy him the poſſeſſion. The only 


thing i it yields ifs owner is a periodical profit from 


än its beautiful woods. n profpect, wood 
| | Q 3 1 and 
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boon BARN: 


I 20 in perfection j what more! can he 


wiſhed for in a retreat, if an unambitious mind -gilds 


the ſeene with what neither wood nor water gan 


give cantent? The ſacrilegious axe has deſolated 
three parts in four of its noble covering; and it will 


be 15 years before the rough fe and naked ſtubs 
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nn 8. eee of Caſtle e ; ſome 


| of them very beautifully crowned with wood, and 
the oppoſite coaſt of the lake, wood and cultivation. 
Dar and Ferny iſlands bold lands cut into fields of 


corn give à freſn variety, and the woods of Caſtle 
Hume ſurround a bay to the right, at the bottom of 


which is the Caſtle half hidden with trees. It opens, 


however, to the view ſoon after, and accompanied on 


each fide by a fine wood, and the ſurrounding ground 


various. The lake then takes the form of a bay, 


between ſome pretty cultiyated ſlopes on one ſide, 
and Deveniſh iſland on the other, with its tower full 


in view. Advancing, the coaſt on the right is cul- 
-tivated, divided into incloſures by hedges, andthe 


wavißg hills riſing one beyond another in à various 


and pleaſing manner; the oppoſite ſhore is the ſame, 


put the view more diſtant. The iſland: of 'Devenifh 
is part of it very rich land'; the poor people pay gl. 
an acre for the old graſs for one crop of potatoes. 

About Ballyſhannon it is 31..or 41. per acre. The 

barley on the iſland after the potatoes is exceedingly 


fine. When you come abreaſt of the round tower, 


look backwards to the right, the ſcenery is very 


beautiful, the wood at the extremity, the waving 


hills under graſs and corn, which ſpread over this 
whole coaſt, form the front view, and unite. with, the 
Aake-to, make.a,moſt pleaſing, landſcape, Landed at 


\ | Innifkilling, 


YG ME 
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. lunitkilkäag; und that evening” reached Caſtis Col; 
the feat of A. Lowry Corry, Eſꝗ; who was abſent in 
the county of Tyrone, but Mrs. Corry was ſo ob 


liging as ene the information - wiſhed. 
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Avus 15th, rods. to ws Pup: Mountain; 


from whence is an immenſe proſpe& of many count 
ties, and commanding Loch Earne from one end to 
the other, in length above 40 miles; the great ſheet 


is towards Caſtle Caldwell; that to Belturbet is ſo 


thickly ſtrewed with iſlands, that the water has more 
the appearance of ſeveral woods. Around Innifkil- 
ling, &c. land lets on an average at 108. to 128. an 


acre that is cultivated, but there is ſome mountain 


and bog that lets for little or nothing. Farms are 
various, many ſmall ones of a few acres, but the 


moſt common ſize is 40 to 70 acres, with ſome large 
ſtock ones of 2 or 300 l. a year: the ſoil is princi- 
pally a wet tenacious clay. The ſyſtem of theſe 
ſtock farms is to keep cattle of various ages, from 
year · olds to fat ones of five years, according to the 
quality of the land: they keep but few ſheep. Weav- 
ing 4s. but juſt coming in, but increaſes much; the 


ſpinning is common all over the county in every cab- 
din, by the women and girls: they do not mw raiſe 
5 e to en, their © own demand. 


5. bag: 
E 3\ : 01} 


"Fes . of erops moſt — I. /Poitaitbls 
2. Barley. 3. Oats. 4. Flax. 5. Laid out for graſs. 
Farms very much taken in the rundale _ by _ 


* Us 


TRE derte ineresle very faſt in this gh 
hood, and are in better circumſtances than they were 
; —_ years oe” Some live on potatoes and milk, for 

6 is -: b all 
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number of little farmers who. are ſuꝑported by ithoir 


fæms alone, is conſiderable, from whenre it is en 
that linen, has nat taken deep root: Therefart wwe 
bleach greens within ſeven miles, and all they bleneh 


is made in the country. A. woman will ernmν,js 
a day by ſpinning, and do ſomething in the, farbily 


— +04 The manure principally uſed is lime, which 
n . OY 
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* Avoven 15th, to Belleiſle, — —— er 
the Earl of Roſs. It is an iſland in Loch Earne of 
Iriſh acres, every part of it hill, dale, and gen- 

e declivities: it has a great deal of weed, much of 
which, is old, and forms both deep ſhades, and open 


chaarful groves. The trees hang on the flopes, and 
* conſequently ſhew themſalves to the beſt advantage. 


All this is exceedingly pretty, but it is rendered tre: 
bly ſo by the fituation : a reach of the lake paſſes be · 


bare ih houſe, which is ſituated near the banks 


among ſome fine woods, which give both beauty and 
Welter. This ſheet of water, Which is three miles 
qyex, is bounded i in front by an iſland of thick woods 
and. by a bold circular hill, which is .his-Lordfkip's 


deer park, and is itſelf backed by a conſiderable 


mountain. To the right are four or five fine. clumps 
of dark wood ſo many. iſlands which riſe boldly 


from the laks, that the water breaks in ſtraits — 5 


them, and forms a ſcene extremely pictureſque, Oi 


the other fide. the lake ſtretches behind wood; and 
forms Belleiſſe, Lord Roſs has made walks tound 


the iſland, from which there is a conſiderable. variety 
of. ꝓroſpect. A temple, is built on 2 gentle hall 
b the view of the wooded iſlands above - 


mentioned; 
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 ratbitionedy batthe moſt pleaſing proſpekr of eh i 
coming aut from the grotto: they appear in afr tfi- 
| cbayors 2 two beta to Join, at and the e water 


bey, projecting dee lo = Gk Wood: nothing by 
be more beautiful. The park hill riſes above'thern, 


and: the hole is backed with mountains. The Home 
ſcene at your feet alſo is pretty; a n ſcattered 
with trees that forms the margin of the lake, cloſinę 
gradually in a thick wood of tall trees; above the top 
of which is a diſtant view of Cultiegh mountain, 
| which: 1 is _ EL its — eee 4 


| ps. 
70 a 1 3 1471 55 


no 58 Roſe's x very y obliging attention I am cot 
debited for the following particulars: : — Rents about 
Belleiſſe are upon an average 10s. an acre for graſs 


and arable, but mountain ſides are ſet” by the lump, | 


according to the number of cattle” they feed,” Wir 
ſoil is all blue clay. Farms are generally 501. er 
Goll year; where there are weavers they are very 
—_— but the number does not exceed a twenti 

of the whole. They, however, increaſe faſt; they 
haue doubled their number in 10 years. Seventeen 
years ago, there not being a bleach mill, Lord 'Rofs 
etected one; after which more were built, but in tlie 
whole county not more than ten. Average rent or 
cultiyated land in Fermanagh, 108. Courſe, 1. PO 
tatoes, 21 Barley, 3. Oats, 4. Oats, 5. _ 
6. Laid out fix or feven years. 1. Potatoes, 2. 


Jey, 3. Oats, 4. Flax, 5. Laid out, ſome ſow grif | 
ſeads. Potatoes: yield 20 bartels an acre; each 


4 buſhels; they plant two and an half to an acre; 
the price from 28. Gd. to 208. generally 108. on Rf 
| _ two crops of — but re r Bar- 
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ley yields from 10 to 15 barrels cats fe 6 tene 
; Yards bet dme dme, e 72 > {he | L ih o 535 l 
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general 1200. A woman ſpins one hank, for Which 


he has three halfpence and board, if no board, four“ 
| pence; the length of the webs vary, ſome ten yards, 
but in general double ones of fifty yards; it takes 


two hanks of. yarn to every yard of the web; the 


weavers have five-pence a yard for weaving it, and 
they will do three yards a day ; they ſell it at month- 


ly markets. They breed up their ſons more and 
more to weaving, as it increaſes much, and theſe 


people pay their rents by it, but _ ſend off wach 


more n than they v weaye. l 

Tu food of the poor is tdi, butter-milk, FR 
oat bread. They all keep cows: and pigs. Moſt of 
"the country is under grazing, ſome of which farms 
riſe to _5ool. a year. They generally buy in year- 


via calves, for which they give, on an average, II. rs. 


to 1. zs. and keep them till they are four years old, 
and ſell them lean to the graziers of other countries, 
. have land that will fatten : ſell them from 5I. to 
61. à bullock; thus, every year, they buy in, and 
ſell out a ſtock. Upon a farm in the neighbourhood, 
. 3500. a year, beſides horſes, cows, and ſheep, the 


farmer ſells one hundred bullocks every year. Many 


| cows are fattened, bought in in may, at 21. 108. to 


51. and ſold out in november, at 11. 118. 6d. profit, 


and a good acre will carry one of them, but in gene- 
ral it will take more. No dairies. Some ſheep are 
kept, the lambs ſold, at three and four months old, 
at 5s. to 10s. 6d. each, 78. or 88. in general; the 


© wool of the * 48. 4d. Somme buy two or three year 
old 


9 


| PA this account, though they have horſes, 
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Gd weßhers, for: fattening, i in june, at Ad ſel 


them fat in march or april following, at 1. 18. to 
II. 6s. Breeding ewes jeckoned the moſt profitable, 


unleſs the land is Very good. In moory land, they 


uſe lime for manuring, at 7d. à barrel, but if the 
farmer burns it himſelf, and has the ſtone convenient, 


it is done for zd. with turf. A good deal of hollow 


draining, filled filled with ſtones, ſome, with ſods, but 


done only by gentlemen, Much corn, &c, by poor 


people, put in with ſpades, which they call Joys, 
becauſe they have no horſes, and one acre of oats 
dug, is worth one and a half ploughed; ſome do it 


— 
27 1 


2 Roſs has generally a fall Field of turnips 
and cabbages for feeding ſheep i in the winter; finds 


tet cabbages : are much the beſt, and Jaſt the longeſt. | 


' Avevsr 17th, rowed to 1131 the deer 


endif three miles acroſs the lake, through a maze of 
woody iſlands. Land on Lady Roſs's, of 40 acres, 


in which ſhe has cut walks leading through a great 
variety of ground; in ſome places through open 
groves of large trees, in others cloſe dark wood; 3 
through lawns and rough ground, from ſome of 
which there are various views of the lake, and from 
others it is ſo perfectly excluded, that one would not 
think water was ſo near. There is a cabbin for a 

poultryman, a covered bench, and a ſpot marked out 


for a cottage. As the boat approached Knockinny, | 


2 pretty bay opened upon us, round which, on one 
ſide, is a projecting point of wood, and on the other, 
the hill of Knockinny, with the wood riſing up its 


fi de, uniting with that of the point to form one 


maſs. From the hill the view is very fine; you look 
SE | down 
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BE cultivated, 47 "he con ountry myth 
around f. * Menn 74 to ſtand in the 5 0 
a very large wood. The fiſh, in this part of ws ihe 

are perch, ' pike to 40 1b. trout, eels, dream, de. 
It Is extraordinary that perch ſhould appear in all che 
lakes of Ireland and in the Shanrion at the fanie time, 


Which was about 17 years ago. Large flights 152 


fang ſometimes appear here in winter, and * _ 
ins of a ſevere one. Ls 5 
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Ak achep Florence Court, Lord kaniſkitting” $ ſeat, 
ban, on ah eminence under a great ridge of moun- 


That nobleman procured me, with the politeſ 


attention, th be following. particulars. 


! $- 127 3 1 i 


1 Tu ſoil in 1 is athin ſurface, 468 inch | 


. 
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A will ne: . heathy ones rg in in. * co 
iſkilling, Lord Inniſkilling has a conſiderable; pro- 


perty z and heathy mountain within two miles of the 


town lets at 9s. The town parks from 408, to 31.35. 
The cultivated land, not town parks, from 128, to 

In reſpect to the advance of rents, it will beſt 
appear by inſerting the totals of ſome of Lord Inni- 
ſkilling's farms, at old and. new. rents, in various 
foils and ſituations at Florence Court, Tnniſkilling, 
near Swadling bar, and Ballyſhannon. 5 Fitty- three 
farms, containing 11,000 aeres; the old rent 981]. 
the new, 3807 l. The extremes of date were from 
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whole country aboufids with ſulphuredus, and other 


ue the lime-ſtone gravelly clay moſt, which: gives 
them very good erops. The expence of lime, cars 


barrels an acre. They burn their mountain land, 
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5 1770 or 40 fears, the average of the period 
be 20. years; but we may ſafely Gy" chat in 
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TII IAE farms Nie mont n nine acres baba ided, Hh - - 
large traQs i in grazing ones. The manures are marle, ; 
Time: tone gravel, lime, bog, and ſod aſhes : the mkrle 
18 white and light, found under bogs, And in banks; ; 
that in the banks, about Florence Court, is upon | 
day,” or gravel, with ſprings under it, which makes 
the AC run into forms like cr "petrified, ind 
of af reddiſh caft, as if from vitriolic acid. The | 


mineral ſprings. 'Very little of this marle uſed; they 


* * 
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flags ineluded, is 8d: a barrel ſlacked; they lay ſixty 


lie, and- marle it, and ſet potatoes. In the year 
17745 there were claimants for the Dublin Society's 's 
premiums, for 174 acres of bog reclaimed, and 120- 
of mountain. In 1773, 38 moor, and 120 bog. No 
driving dene oy the wen, but must by the ow 
Cel”? gt 
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Porarons they plant h en Axe Pha pts? 
rels per ucre, each barrel & ct. they are mienfür tc 


by the peck, ſo piled up as to weigh 3 ſtone eth 
the price from 58. to 168. the barrel; average} 98/3 


No hiring of land merely for planting potatoes, oy | 

„if hey 

dung. The produce, on an auerage, will be 32 bar 
Ji 


the farmers will let the cottars take a 


rels : thirty-two men will - ſet an acre a day, 
five children: when the potatoes appear, they Hove!” 
the furrows, which four men will de in a day Eight”! 
men will weed an acre in a 8758 ee men 
e . c 25 
ee 101% e Sees ene 250 
q "Exe PEN er * ge % 24h Seni 
4 Fe L- Fat; 4. 
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Four barrels of ME ore oft Taft t fg 
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Sorting and Picking, * ka men, at 55. * 
Drawing home, ſeven horſes — 55 1 Ts 
Manuring, 200 loads, at 1d. 0 16 * 
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Thirty-two barrels, at T5 33 Of 12 16 ha. 
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Ot (oats, they. ow two barrels an acre, and ſome mote, 
and: the, Crop twelve barrels. - Of barley, they ſow? 
fivechuſhels7an acre, each eight gallons, the crop 
eight barrels. Much ſtubble, and potatoe land, in 
wet ſoils, are dug for corn, and it takes eighteen men 
to dig an acre a day. Much flax is ſown, both on 


the land by its owner, and hired by cottars, wh 


haue no land fit for it; they hire a peck ſowing, at 
two; buſhels and a half, or 21. 148. ad. but how land ; 
aide and harrowee: into the mene N 


"ISS 
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"Trax: foin all the * they: make] into mes tees 5 


| hank yarn, on an average four. Many ſervants are 


hired for ſpinning, at 128. a quarter, who do the 

buſineſs of the houſe, and ſpin a hank a day; if they 
do it for pay, it is 3d. a hank. A ſtone ſpins into | 

nabe and when they have done it, it is ſold at 


the markets and fairs: : the tow they ſpin into two * 


hank yarn, which is wove into ſeven-hundred cloth, | . 
for home conſumption. + The weavers earn on an 
average, I0d. a day. Many cows are kept, and much 
butter made by every little farmer, which they put 
into tubs of 14 ct. and if one has not cows. enough 
to make it, they join. Two cows will rear two 


calves, feed the family, and make a tub, which ſells 


for 40s. per cwt. on an average, or 21. I0s. the two 


Cows; a cow requires two acres for her ſummer food, 
or if they have it, more, and her winter” $ hay, Is. 


A good cow, if no milk is taken, will make 71b. of 
butter a week; a middling one, four pounds and a 


half, and ſhe will give twelve quarts a day. Many 


pigs kept, but no proportion obſerved to the number 
| of eows; which are kept in the houſe at night in 


winter, but out all day. The calves ſuck the co-ws 
three months before weaning ; N do not ſuck at 


0 all, 
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of the grazing farmers, is to buy in year olds, at 205. 
on lan average, keep them till they four years old, 


and ſell them from 4l. to 101, Some of tbeſe far- 


mers occupy very large farms, even to 1000l. or 1500. 
2 year, but theſe are rare. Some buy in at three 
W ee. ſell out at four ; ſome at four, and ſell 
at five ; ſome at yearlings, and ſell out at three, ac - 
cording to their lands, The common farmers buy in 
miſt hei fers, in november, and ſel] them in may, when 
they buy dry cows, which they ſell fat in november, 


and make on the fattening 308. a head, and on the 
miſt. heifers 168. on an average. The little farmers 


that have lands fit for ſheep, keep a few for cloathing 
their. families, very many of them ſpinning oo 
enough, and weaving. it for their ownicloaths, petti- 
coats, blankets, &c, alſo ſtuffs far the women. The 
girls are ſeep in ſummer: in their ſtriped linens and 
| whites of their own. making, and in winter in their 
woollen . TRE <lip from an ey * balk. on als: 


& were. 4 bee ls. yt . mary 


them from the eaſe of keeping, as they: brouze only 
on buſhes, and 20 were not reckoned: a ſum. This 


term ſhould be explained, it implies a portion of land 


| ſufficient for a given ſtock; for inſtance, keeping + 
cow is a ſum; a horſe a ſum and an half; 8 ſheep 


6 ewes and 6 lambs ; 3 year olds; a 2 year old, and 
a year old ; a 3 year old; 20 geeſe ; a barrel of po- 


tatoes ſetting ; a peck of flax ſowing ; a barrel of 
corn ſowing ; and a cow's graſs ; all. theſe are ſums. 


They plough all with horſes, except gentlemen, 3 abreaſt, 


and do half an acre a day. Drawing by the tail not 
done theſe 7 years. The price per acre 10s, Of 


digging 


all, but are weaned in a few days · 1 E 


3 Ceres 


% 
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ing by the acre 128. and the. erop 108. an are 
— they reckon that nothing in the world 
_ whars out the land more than digging; They lay 
their wet lands in narrow ridges of 5 furrows. The. 
horfes get no oats, yet they are not more than from 
bs to rast a fack,; of / 2 barrels meaſure; the barrel 
weigks q or 10 ſtone. Average price 9s: In hiring 
a little farm no attention given to what ſtock they 
have. Land felts at 21 years purchaſe, rack rent, 
which is lower than 4 or 5 years ago. Rents are 
fallen in 4 years 28. an acre.” Tyches eompounded; 
ſmall and great, The leaſes moſt common are 3 
lives; or 31 years. Ti ternty begs are now done with. 
The people increaſe; 'confiderably, notwithſtanding 
the emigrations, which were great till within'theſe 2 
years“ Their cirtumſtances vaſtly improved in 20 
years ; they are better fed, cloathed, and houſed; | 
more ſober and induftrious in every reſpect. Their 
food potatoes, oaten bread, and a bit of beef or ba- 
con för winter. All keep cows, moſt of them pigs,” 
and ſome poultry; many turkies and geeſe. No 
drinking tea. The religion ſome catholic, but a 
great mafiy proteſtantz. In 20 years there is a riſe of 
2d, day in labour. In proviſions there has been a 
| conſillerable riſe; 20 per cent. in meal; A ledge | 
car eoſts 28. 2d. Wheel car 11: 148. Id. A plough 
Is. Ad: A poor man's turf for a year will coſt 
him ads. Building i a nod cabin _ Ditto of ſtone ' 
A 15. > | FCC 
3 S100 23 
Aer 18th, took thi { nd by Swadling-bar for 
Farnham: That ſpaw of the north of Ireland is a little 
village, which appears to be but a poor -refidence for 
then numbers that reſort to it. I :took® the Killi- 
ſhandra road, from thence to Farnham 5 in about 3 
WD L. I. | 3 or 


: Many lakes are in this country; I paſſed feveral 
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or 4 miles it leads along the edge of a lake, through 
Aa pretty wood which hangs to the water. Paſſed Mr. 

Henry's, a houſe very agreeably ſituated amidſt woods, 


which ſpread to the right and left, and above it, 


large ones, which communicate with each other by a 


| xiver. . The road croſſes a variety of bog and moory 


ground, perfectly improveable; lime cheap, but little 


| ſeems to be done or doing. At Mr. Neſbit's enter a 
rich woodland country. The biſhop of Kilmore's pa- 
Isce is on a conſiderable hill, yet ſheltered by very fine 
trees; the country here is beautiful. I had been fa- 


voured with an invitation from the biſhop, but he was 


then at Dublin. The woods of Farnham appear 
very finely from hence. Reached that place jn the 
evening time enough for a ride with the Earl on the 
borders of his lakes. Theſe are uncommonly beau- 


tiful; they are extenſive, and have a ſhore extremely 
. On one ſide large thick hedge row trees, 


with meadows behind them; on the other a moſt noble 


range of hanging wood, which ſpreads on each {ide 


to a great diſtance, covering a bold ſhore, and to a 
"conſiderable height, nor are they uniform in their 
outline; the hills over which they ſpread vary greatly; 


in ſome places preſenting a continued ſweep, in others 
breaking the line, and projecting into the lake. In 


one part the ſhore conſiſts of graſs incloſures, the 


hedges ſcattered with trees, and mounting upon the 
flopes, form a very fine ſcenery. Nothing can be 
more pleaſing than the whole to the right of the 
lake ; the meadows are of undulating lands that 
wave about in a variety of mild forms; a moſt pleaſ- 
ing ſcenery. Theſe beautiful fields riſe above the 
lake, which they command in ſome places, and in 
others retire from. Rp the whole F arnham i is one 
. if 
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done e ef the fineft places I have ſeen in Ireland ; the 


water, wood, and hill, are all in a great ſtile, and 


| ne in a WY of capabilities, 


Ga Lord Whore "PO cultivate eve 


years; in 1774, he had 4 acres manured with lime 
and earth, and of different ſorts, flat Dutch, early 
| Yorkſhire, and green borecole, the ſeed was fown in 
the ſpring, and planted out in june, in rows 3 feet 


aſunder, and horfe-hoed clean ; found them for milch 


_ cows much better than turnips; alſo for plough and 
_ fattening bullocks, that had the ſummer graſs, throve 
very well on them; laſted till the latter end, of 
february ; ; the borecole longer; the cabbages came 


to a good ſize, and the crop paid extremely well. 


Tares and beans were ſown after them, and yielded a 


our produce. 


Ix 1775, ſix acres, manured with lime and ditch 


earth, well mixed, and at planting time, a little 


dung laid to each root; the ſorts the ſame as laſt 
year, with ſome red cabbage; the crop very fine, 


many came to 16lb. uſed for the ſame purpoſes, and 
anſwered perfectly well. This year I viewed the 
crop, and a very fine one it is, clean, well horſe- 


hoed, and promiſes to be a great produce. Upon 


the whole, Lord Farnham ftrongly recommends the 


culture from experience ; if he was to farm 40 years, 


he would never be without them for his cows, his 
plough bullocks, and for finiſhing thoſe fat beaſts 
which have had the ſummer's graſs ; he thinks them 


far better than turnips ; that an acre will go farther, 


is eaſier cultivated, and got from the land with leſs 
EY damage. Nor is this opinion founded from any 
ignorance of ng his . ſeveral years 


R 2 3 5 in 
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in Norfolk, and attended: to the Senna advan- 
tages reaped in that county from their cultiva- 
tion; he introduced them at Farnham the ſame 


time as cabbages; they are difficult to cultivate 


in Ireland, from the ignorance of the people in- 
hoeing; he has drilled part, and had part broad 
caſt; the drilled much the beſt, from their being ſo 


ack better hoed ; drills in furrows two feet aſun- 


der; I ſaw this year's crop, and found them very 
fine, clean, and promiſed to be good. Since this. 
was written, Lord Farnham informs me, that in 
1777, he had 14 Iriſh acres of turnips, which kept 
50 working : and fattening oxen, and dairy cows, be- 
ſides 60 fat ſheep ; ; ſome of the oxen were ſold fat 
from them, at from 171. to 201. each; the Lancaſhire 
breed that had been worked. The Ee year he had 
one acre of carrots, which he applied to feeding | 
| horſes, and inſtead of giving 4 barrels of oats a week, 
they had only one, the reſt being deducted on account 
of the roots. That in England, he fed his whole. 
ſtud with 'them, n nor would the horſes touch an dat, 
while they could get carrots. Waſhing he found ſo 
expenſive, that to leſſen it, he put wem in baſkets i in 
a ſtream, and this ſaved half; the ſoil not light. 
They were left in the ground, and drawn in the 
winter, as wanted. 


Lord F arnham mentioned one circumſtance of 
turnips, new to me, which was his feeding horſes in 
Norfolk with them. His brood mares, and hacks, of 
which he had a great number, ran in the park at 
FHunſton, with his bullocks, that were fattening on 
turnips, and they followed the carts as eagerly as the 
beafts ; had no other food, and did perfectly well on 


them. His Lordſhip has made great improvements 
in 
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in ſome of his lands by means of hollow draining. 

Very wet clays, over-run with ruſhes and other 

aquatic. rubbiſh, he has converted into dry, ſound, 

healthy paſtures. The principal drains are filled 
| _ e the leller ones with ſod. 


In the bein of cattle he tras "ESE equally atten- 
tive, having been at a conſiderable expence to procure 
the very beſt Lancaſhires ; 3 and what is uncommon, 
without ſpoiling his dairy : for his cows give much 
milk. After falling off a good deal, they make 6lb. 
or lb. of butter each a week, beſides ſupplying his 
numerous family with milk and cream. The bull- 
calves he rears for oxen, works till they are ſix years 
old, and then fattens them. Draft oxen he finds in- 
finitely more beneficial than horſes. The breed of 
ſtrong horſes he has alſo been very attentive to im- 
prove, buying a ſtallion. of Mr. Bakewell, and has 
bred many, which ſell readily at 251. at 4 years old. 


In planting, Lord Farnham obferved, that no tree 
grows ſpeedily to ſo large a ſize as the filver fir. He 
has many great ones, planted by his father 40 years 
ago, in a wet clay ſoil on a rock; we meaſured ſome 
of them 12 feet in eee at the ground, and 
one 72 at 5 feet high: this. tree contains 76 feet of 
ſolid timber. What is very uncommon, he pointed 
out many oaks that are deſtroying the Scotch firs 
planted with them, having outgrown and riſing com- 
pletely above them. This I do not remember having 
noticed before. In the ſame plantation the beech 
generally beats the Scotch fir and the aſh, though the 
latter ſuits the ſoil very well; indeed the beech, oak 
and ſilver fir are the capital trees. One uſe he has 
put the ſilver fir to, in which it anſwers perfectly, 
R 3 Which 
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which is boat: -building ; he has a baat built of it, 
which has laſted as well as if of the beſt oak. This 


is a hint which may prove of infinite uſe. I re- 


member Mr. Mitford in Hampſhire | flooring his 


library with filver fir, freſh cut down, and the boards 


not contracting in the leaſt : a quality very valuable 


in ſhip-building. He can ſell Scotch fir out of his 


woods n, at 40s. a . even very Poor: trees. 


2 The ſoil about F l is in general 2 Soul loam, 


from 4 to 10 inches deep, and under it a yellow or 
blue clay 2 feet deep, and under that a flaty gravel, a 
quarry of lime- ſtone, or blue whin-ftone, It is in 
general very wet ; hollow drains lay it dry, if there 
is a fall. From 8 to Belturbet it is dry, rough, 


rocky ground. From Killiſhandra to Knockwinn, 


dry gravel. From Cayan to Virginy, heathy, which 
yields good corn, with lime. Rents by new leaſes in 


general, 148. to 20s. old ones 58. to 108. Cavan and 
Kilmore the higheſt. There js a great deal of bog 


and mountain, which with lakes, amount to half the 
county. Average rent about 6s. By another ac- 
count I had it is 7s. Gd. Farms are generally about 
loo acres, 50 to 1oo, and theſe relet, from 2 to 10 


_acres, to the poor people, who are cottars, and pay 


their high rent by inbouring. 


Courſes ;—1. Sammer fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. . Oats 
or r barley. 4. Potatoes. 5. Wheat or barley. | 


I. F. allow. . Wheat. 3. Oats. 4. Oats. 5. Oats, 


6. Oats. 7. Oats. 8. Oats. 9. Lay out for graſs, 


No ſeeds fown, 
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1. Potatoes. 2. Potatoes. 3. Flax. 1. Oats. 5. Oats. | 
6. Won: 8 re out for e OED 

Tiny ſow 4 buſhels of wheat, or 20 Bene an acre; 
and it yields 7 barrels. There is a good deal fowny 
and ſeveral flour mills in the country. Of batley 
they ſow 4 buſhels, and get ꝙ barrels, 16 ſtone to the 
barrel. They ſow 8 buſhels of oats, and get on an 
average 10 barrels, Of potatoes they plant 14 bar- 
rels to the acre, each 20 ſtone, and the crop is 
_ 805 and the _ og to 1058. Average 


1 hatelt ee een e net) eee 
Planting, 36 men a tay, at 18. no o board, 64. 


with it — 3 1 16 0 bes 
Shovelling, 8g8 men o, 8 © 
Weeding, 10 boys, at a. 0 3 4 
Taking apy72 an” - e 
— TE] - — - — 1 0 6 
r 
| PRO DU c E. 2 
60 barrels, at 7s. 6d.- . 22 10 © 
Expences %%% LP 


| Profit A 8 — — . * 9 9 8 


But little lime uſed in the country, though in ſome 
places lime- ſtone is plentiful ; the price is 6d. to 10d. 
the barrel ſlack. Much marle uſed about Ballycon- 

nel and Killiſhandra ; the white light ſort from under 
: ; R 4 8 bogs: 
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bags: n eie it on heathy moors: with ſucceſs, for 
which purpoſe. they uſe lime alſo. Before they 
plough it they lay the lime on, 150 barrels roach, 


and then, either ſow. oats, or plant potatoes, and this 


perfectly. kills all the heath, (erica: vulgaris) and 
makes very fine land. after it. Upon dry heathy 
ground at Ballyconnel, Mr. Swan, Lord Farnham's 
manager, has ſeen. heaps. of lime - ſtone laid on the 
heath near kilns, and has remarked, that where this 
Rope, was laid without burning or breaking, there the 
| heath, was completely killed, and a full crap of white 
clover (tri folium repens) came up, from the duſt 
that had rubbed off; a ſtrong proof that pounded 
lime-ſtage. would be an admirable manure. The 
| Rock farmers, who, however, are not large ones, 150 


acres being a 2⁰⁰⁴ farm, are many of them in the 


ſucceſſion buſineſs of buying in young cattle, and 
ſelling them out older without fatting; others on 
better lands, buy in dry cows in may, and ſell them 
fat in, november, making. from. 308. to 408. a head. 
But few fat bullocks, nor. is it à great ſheep country, 


nor any dairies; but all the little farmers and cottars, 


keep one, two, or three. If they pay for grazing a 
cow, it is 20s. to 30s. They keep alſo many pigs, 
from one to five i in. eyery houſe. They ploagh all 


| with horſes, three or four i in a plough, and all abreaſt. 


Here let it be remarked, that they very commonly plough 


and Farrow with their horſes DRAWING BY THE 


FAIL : : it is done every ſeaſon. Nothing can put 
them beſide this, and they inſiſt, that take a horſe, 
tired in traces, and put him to work by the tail, he 
will, draw better: quite -freſh again- Indignant 
reader; this is no Jeſt of mine, but cruel, ſtubborn, 


badi truth, It is ſo all over Cavan. 


Lax 
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Laxp ſells at 22 years purchaſe, rack rents: it 


bas fallen two years. Rents have fallen within four 
or five years conſiderably ; ; thoſe that were taken 
ſeven or eight years ago, have fallen from 38. to 88. 


an acre. Tythes are generally hired hy proctors, 


who view the farmers crops, and compound with 


them, making a conſiderable profit by it. They 


ſcrew up the tenants and poor people very ſeverely. 
The people are in general in much better circum- 
ſtances than ſome years ago; more induſtrious, 


better fed, cloathed, and lodged: they increaſe very 


much. Potatoes, and milk and butter are their 
food, and oaten bread when the potatoes are not in 
ſeaſon: ſcarce any fleſh meat among them. The 
linen manufacture conſiſts principally in ſpinning, 
which is univerſal all over the county for girls and 
women; but weaving is by no means general, nor 
does it increaſe in this neighbourhood. A woman, 
by ſpinning, will earn 4d. on an average. They 
do not raiſe enough to ſupply their wheels, for 
much is brought from Dublin. There are four 
bleach-greens in theſe parts, at Ballyconnel, Bal- 
lyna, Scrabby, and Ardvagh. Building a mud cab- 


bin 41. 4s. ditto of ſtone, lime and ſlate, gol. - 
- ditching, fix feet wide and five deep, 1s. 1d. a drain, 


two feet deep and three wide, 2d. to 3d. a perch. 

- Threſhing wheat 18. a barrel. Oats 7d. Barley 

Sd. Farming man's wages 5l. A lad 31. to 4]. 
A woman in ſummer 6d. aday. A wheeled car coſts 
II. 10S. A plough 9s. A our of harrows 128. 


Before I quit Farnham, let me give upon review 
the expences, produce and profit of an acre of flax, 
as I may now. conſider myſelf as entirely out of the 

linen 
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Upon an average of all the North, 


from my firſt entering it at Market-hill, the fol- 


8 85 table is the medium of ey article. 


Rent from 88. to 21. 128. 
Tythe from 11d. to gs. 
Seed from 11. 48. to A. 
Sowing — 
Ploughing from 58. to 108. 10d. 
Clods and ſtones from 18. 4d. to 
Weeding from 25. to 8s. — 


i ba 


— 


Pulling from 48. to 1 3 6d. 


Rippling - 


Watering from 18. to 68, - 


Taking out and grafling from 25. 
Lifting from 28. to 8s. 
Drying = 
Beetling - 
Scutching from 11. 1s. to 51. 


Profit 


Heckling - 


|  PRoDUCE. 
36 fone ſcutched at 8s. 6d. 
ä 


Onn eds FLax Erith. 
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Avever 20th, took my leave of F arnham, and 


| 2 8 by Cavan to Granard; got in that neighbour- 
hood, 
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hood, into a fine tract of dry, ſound, gravelly land; | 
which lets, on an average, at 11. 1s. through the 


barony : uſe it very much for faitening bullocks, but 
cows chiefly, and a few ſheep. The farms are in 


general large, many about 200 acres. It is all a 


lime-ſtone gravel. In the town of Granard, is one 
cloſe of 50 acres, called Granard Kiln, immediately 
under a mound of earth, an antient Danifh intrench- 


ment, which regularly ſupports 50 fat cows, 100 


ſheep, 6 horſes, and is reckoned the beſt ſpot in the 
county, worth 358. an acre. The country, all the 
way from Cavan to near Carrickglaſs, within two 
miles of Longford, is exceedingly bare of trees. 


REAcHED Ballynogh, the ſeat of W. G. New- 
comen, Eſq; who has many trees, and well planted 


hedge-rows, about him; he favoured me with the 


following particulars: about that neighbourhood, 
lands let at 13s. 6d. from 7s. to 20s. The rent of 


the whole county of Longford may be reckoned at 
128. an acre, on an average, of all that is cultivated, 
and one- ſixth part bog and mountain, which yields 


no rent. The ſoil is in general, a tolerable vegeta- 
ble mould on the ſurface, for three or four inches 


deep; under that, two-inch thick of blue clay: 


which retains water under that yellow clay for two 
or three feet, and then every where lime-ſtone gravel. 


This is generally the ſoil of the whole county, ex- 


cept the barony of Granard, and a part called- the 


Callaw, which is a light lime-ſtone recky ground, 


producing fine wheat, and good ſheep. 


LeiTRIM lets at 4s. on an average. In Leitrim + 
there are many mountain improvements, by ſetting 


fire to the heath in ſummer, lining it the following 
| ſpring z 
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ſpring; z. they marle upon that, and then plant pota- 
toes, get great crops, and make fine land of it. The 
ſize of farms commonly to 5 or 600 acres, but in ge- 


. neral abput 100 acres, with. many ſmall ones: Run- 
dale, or the hiring of farms in partnerſhip; is very 


common ; three or four families will take 100 acres, 
A great. part of the country let to tenants, who do 


not occupy, , but re-let at advanced rents to the poor 


people. The courſe of crops is: 1. Potatoes. 2. Po- 
tatoes, 3, Bere. 4. Barley, or oats, 5. Oats. 6. Lay 
| out for weeds, four or fiye PRE: Er 


F'Y: Potatoes. 2. Bere. 3: Oats. * Oats. 5. Lay 


it out. 


"3. Potatoes, 2. Flax. 4: Bere 5 Ne! . Oats, 


of potatoes, they this a barrel to an acre, each 
64 ſtone, and get 40 in return; the price 58. to 145. 


average 8s. Of bere they ſow 20 ſtone, and get 


10 barrels, Of barley ditto, get 12. Oats they ſow 
2 barrels, at 14 ſtone, and get 15. The waſte moun- 
_ tains are improving very faſt, by families hiring ſpots 
of heath, building their cabbins on them, and im- 
proving them ana a rent of 5s. to 88. an acre. 
They bring it all in by potatoes, but uſe no lime, 
though they could have it cheap, for lime-ſtone is on 
the ſpot, and plenty of turf to burn it with; this i is 


the caſe with Cornclanew, near Carvick Glaſs. 


White marle is found under the bogs, but ſcarce any 
of it uſed. The ſyſtem of cattle moſt common, is 


to buy yearlings, at 408: and keep them till 3 r 4 


years old, and ſell them lean at 5l. to 5. 10s. buy- 


ing in ſome every year, and ſelling out the ſame 
number. F atting cows is alſo very common, bought 


1 


k LN 5 


ini in 27 at 3l. to 51. and ſold out in october, at 
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308, to 408. profit. It is not reckoned bad land, 11 
three acres fatten two. No cows for dairies, they 


are kept only by poor people. Ploughing all with 


horſes, a pair a- breaſt, but no drawing by the tail; 
this practice they utterly deny here. Land ſells k- 


rent at 184 years purchaſe. Let for ever and well 


ſecured, 20 years purchaſe. The price has fallen 


within four years 3 rents have alſo fallen three ſhillings 


in the pound in ſix years, and are at preſent falling, 
from the low prices of grain. Tythes taken generally 
by the proctors, who ate very civil to gentlemen, but 
exceedingly. cruel to the poor. The country evidently 
increaſes very much in population :. the people are 
in better circumſtances than they were 20 years ago, 


better cloathed, better fed, and more induſtrious, yet 
at preſent it is found, and I have had the ſame re- 


mark made to. me, at many other places, that they 
only work to eat, and when proviſions are plenty, 
will totally idle away ſo much of their time, that 
there is ſcarce any ſuch thing as getting work done. 
The religion is principally roman; no emigrations. 


There is a better yeomanry than is common in Ire- 
land. Many farmers, of from 100 to 250 acres. 


Rent of a cabbin and garden, 30s. A cow's graſs, 
II. 1os. All the cottars have ſome land: all keep 


cos, and many pigs and geeſe. I remarked for 
ſome time of late, that the geeſe are plucked, and 
upon enquiry, that every gooſe yielded three farthings 


or a halfpenny in feathers per annum. Theſe Iriſhmen 
are diſciples of Columella. They make a dreadful 
ragged figure, The poor live upon potatoes and milk, 
it is their regular diet, very little oat bread being uſed, 
and no'fleſh-meat at all, except on an Eaſter ſunday, 


or * Their potatoes laſt them through 


the 
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2 . year; all winter "ws W potatoes ak ſalt. 

Firing coſts them 308. a year for labour in the bogs. 
Building a mud cabbin, 41. Ditto of ſtone and lime, 
37 feet by 15, 171. Another, 30 feet by 14, 111, 


Theſe are the meaſures of two, which Mr. New- 


y comen has built at that expence. The linen manu- 
facture ſpreads through Longford. It has increaſed 
| conſiderably, from a remarkable circumſtance which 


happened three years ago, which was a gentleman 
unknown, giving 5001. to be diſtributed to poor 
weavers, in loans of 51. each, to be repaid at 25s. 


a quarter, to enable them to carry on their buſineſs 
with more eaſe. This had great effects. There are 
three bleach greens in the county; the weaving in- 


exeaſes; ſpinning is univerſal throughout all the cab- 
bins, and likewiſe through all the county of Leitrim, 


but there i is not 10 moot wearing as in ene 


86 216, to Sead, the ſeat of Thomas 


Mahon, Eſq; Paſſed through Longford, a chearleſs 


country, over an amazing quantity of bog, and all 


improvable; a great one in particular, on the banks 


of the Shannon, two miles over, and I found it 


reached many miles beyond Laneſbro'' Mr, Mahon 


has 5000 acres of it. A great fall lies every way, a 

good road. is made over it, and lime is burnt on 
the edges for 3d. a barrel roach; beſides lime, they 
have lime-ſtone, gravel and ſand every where, which 


laid on the bog, drained or not drained, produces a 


ſheet of white clover ; what a field is this for im- 
provement, yet * done] Croſſed the Shannon, 
which is here a conſiderable river, and entered Con- 


naught. The firſt appearance of Strokeſtown woods 


are very noble, from a hill which looks down on 


them; they are very extenſive, of a great growth, 
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and give a richneſs to the view, which 1 is a perfect 


contraſt to the dreary ſcene I had paſſed. Mr. Ma- 


hon neglected no means of having me well informed 
in the following minutes. Land about Strokeſtown 
ſets at 258. The average of the whole county is IIS. 
including bog; mountain there is very little; The 


county of Leitrim, 28. on an average. A great part 


| of Roſcommon, particularly from Athlone to Boyle, 
| 30 miles long, and 10 broad, is ſheep-walk, and lets 
on an average, 128. an acre. It is generally walk, 


only patches of potatoes and corn for the workmen, 


The ſoil of it lime-ſtone. Theſe ſheep-walks I had 


heard ſo much of, that I was eager in my enquiries 
concerning them ; they were ſome years ago divided 


into much larger farms than at preſent, for there were 


men who had 20,000 ſheep, whereas now 6 or 7000 


is the greateſt flock. The farms riſe to 3000 acres, 


few under 4 or 500. They ſtock commonly at the 
rate of two ſheep an acre, and reckon the profit to be 


lamb and wool, the lamb ſold in Auguſt at 128. and 
F lb. of wool from the ewe, at better than 1s. per Ib. 
or 17 a head. | | 


5 Bund feed them all the year on graſs, having no 


turnips; but in ſevere weather give them hay. They 
have much other cattle with them, ſuch as yearlings, 
- two-year olds, three-year olds, &c. ſelling them four- 
year olds to ſuch as want them for. fattening. In 
wet years they are in ſome places troubled with the 


rot, but it is not at all common. Theſe ſheep-walks 
decreaſe as the people become more numerous: parts are 
ploughed up, but very few inſtances of ſheep gaining 


upon tillage. The cottars are never ſuffered to keep 
ſheep, but have © cows grazed for them, as in other 
Parts. 
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more ſo than it was. Theſe Se 1. W, L 
reckoned much better than the Curragh of Kildare. 


They are not regular in ſtocks of ewes, but keep a 
various ſtock. A man that has 1000 ſheep will have 
400 ewes, 200 yearlings having ſold 200 of the Wörſt 
lambs, 200 two-year olds, and 200 three-y year Id 


wethers, which he ſells fat; conſequehtly his annual 


ſale will. be 200 lambs, 200 fat wethers, and 109 © 


HIKE 


: the worſt old ewes. A Sr eine inde tak 
200 Ee ba bs and miſſing redu. 
eing them to 150, at 1o06. 75 0 0. 

200 fat wethers, at 260. 200 0 © 
100 old 3 10 „„ 2 0 0 
: 325 0 0 


F k 


Tax ney 5 is * divided into incloſures by ſtone 


walls generally, ſo that one ſhepherd is all that is 


kept to a flock. The wool goes. moſtly to Corke, 
where it is ſpuh into worſted and exported; this is 


the account J had in this country. All theſe ſheep- 
. maſters mix, as I before obſerved, other ſtock with 
their flocks; beſides 2 ſheep per acre, they will keep 


at the rate of 40 yearlings, and 2 or 3 year olds to 


every 100 acres. The ſoil is brown loam on lime- 


ſtone gravel. Farms about Strokeſtown, conſiſt gene- 
rally of .Rundale ones upon 2 or 300 acres, there 
will be 10 to 15 families, nor is it thought here a bad 
ſyſtem. Much the greateſt part of the land i is graſs; 
but what they have in tillage nt arrange in the fol- 
lowing courle : 5 + rig Ton © 
| 1. po- 
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12 Na 2; Pera. * Flax; 4. Darley. 


. 


| __ 6. Lay out. 


| 'Mucn land is let for graſs potatoes, from 51, $8; 
10 41, and gl. 48. afterwards for a crop of flax. They 
plant 4 barrels, at 55 ewt. each; and they get about 
$0 barrels an acre, the price from 4s: to 15s. average 


Zs. To fell them growing, 101. is reckoned a high 


price. Of flux ſeed. they ſow 11 pecks per acre ; an 
acre ſold on the foot (that is as it grows) is worth 81; 
on an average. They comtnonly. ſow-a- barrel, or 


20 ſtone of wheat to the acre: Mr. Mahon only 12: 


They get 6 barrels in return. They ſow 2 barrels 
of barley, and get 9. Of oats they ſow 2 barrels, 
and get 10. Lime- ſſone gravel the great manure; 
they put 1500 load, at 5 cwt. each, on an acre, and 
it coſts 11; or 11. 18. It does beſt on ſtrong land, 


| eſpecially free-ſtone ; it will laſt 7 years, in which 


time they will take 7 crops. Of lime they uſe no 


great quantityy but when they do, lay 50 barrels an 
acre, Mr, Mahon compared different quantities of 
it, from 30 to 100, and the more he laid the better, 
but the lime-ſtone gravel much ſuperior. About 
gtrokeſtown, Mr. Mahon can have turf in one hole 


and lime-ſtohe in another, and he burns it in arched 
kilns; with ſeveral eyes, and 200 barrels of lime to 


each eye; it burns in 60 hours, each eyt takes ro 


clamps of turf, at 4s: including drawing, each clamp 
30 kiſhes. Quarrying, breaking, burning, filling, 
building and emptying, zl. an eye, or gl. for 200 


barrels roach; or about. 5d. a barrel They have 


Vor. I, | | 8 | both 
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both white, and grey marle der we bogs, che light 


ſort, but the gravel and ſandy lime ſtone is ſo much 


better that nobody uſes it. They plough With 4 


horſes, 2 and 2 a- breaſt. Mr. Mahon, with, 2 a- 


bhreaſt by boys, taught by a ploughman he had from 
Bury! in Suffolk, who by ploughing in that manner, 
without a driver and with a Suffolk plough, did as 


much in one day as the country people in three by 
teaching lads for Mr. Mahon and his neighbours, he 
was the means of very much improving the tillage of 
the neighbourhood. Land ſells at 21 and 22 years 


purchaſe: it let within 3 or 4 years at 5 per cent. 


leſs than 15 years ago, but it is now riſing. Tythes 
are ſometimes taken in kind, but more commonly let 
to the farmer. Wheat 8s. Flax 88. Oats 3s. Bar- 


ley and. bere 8s. Much land let to thoſe who do not 


occupy it, but who re-let it to others a at an advanced 


rent. 


Tur fn Se of ſpinning. is fend. not 


| only through Roſcommon, but all Connaught, and ? 

in Roſcommon they raiſe flax enough for their own 
[ uſe; weaving is creeping in by degrees, about a ten- 
tieth part of their yarn is woven in the country, into 
linens of 10 or 12 hundred, and ſheetings half quar- 
ter wide, at 10d. to 18. 42d. a yard. The yarn ſpun 
is moſtly 2 hank yarn. A woman will ſpin, 6 hanks 


a eek, of 4 hank yarn, at 4d. a hank, 4d. a day by 


1 hank yarn, and 3d. a day by 2 hank yarn. The 
, people are upon the increaſe, but not much ; they are 


better fed than 20 years ago, and better cloathed, but 


not more induſtrious, or better houſed. They live 


— 


on potatoes and milk, and butter. | Scarce, any but 


what keeps a cow or two; they are not allowed to 


* pigs in general, but many will a tolerable quan- 
tity 


* 
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thy of poultry; The rent of 1 acre, and a houſe, is 
208 the graſs of a cow, 11.'28. The men dig turf, 


and plant potatoes, and work for their landlord, and 


the women pay the rent by ſpinning. There has 


been great riſe in prices, butter one-third; beef 
one. fourth, poultry one-half, Price of a car 11. 145. 


 plough 10s. 6d. Oak timber 31: 3s: to 5l. a ton, 


/aſh ditto 21. to 3I. elm ditto: A mud cabbin 5. 5s. 
ditto ſtone and late 151. A maſon's perch of a wall 
18. Near Caſtle Plunket, a bog of Mr. Arthur Ir- 


vin's, let at 11: 2s. 1 a perch, 1 per acre, it is. 


27 deer of fine turf, 72 


v1 18. Mahon? 8 EVR are all of his own plantings 


and having beſides 100 acres, a vaſt number of hedge- 


rows well planted round many: incloſures, which join 


K 


thoſe woods, they all take the appearance of uniting 
into one great range of plantations, ſpreading on 
each ſide the houſe. It is one of the ſtrongeſt inſtan- 


ces of a fine ſhade being ſpeedily formed in the midſt 
of a bleak country that I have any where met with, 


being a perfect contraſt to all the neighbourhood. 
He began 35 years ago with aſh, which trees are now 


YN 70 to 80 feet high. 


ABer che generality of the plantations are from 17 


do 30 years old, and are for that age, I think, the 
fineſt woods I ever ſaw; they conſiſt of aſh, oak, 
"Engliſh and French elm, beech, maple, ſpruce, 
Scotch and filver fir, larch, &c. Of all theſe the 
' beech are the fineſt trees, and of the greateſt growth, 
many of them 3 and 4 feet in eircumference, and 
30 to 40 feet high. The bark is bright and beauti- 
ful, and every tree gives the ſtrongeſt ſigns of agree- 
ing * with the ſoil. One very particular cir- 
| 7 Z cumſtance 
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eumkkanee of this ties, Mr. Mahon tried; which des 
ſerves the attention of theſe who Have deer 3 he made 


a plantation of all ſorts of foreſt treæs in kis park; in 


order to ſee how far the deer would let them ef 


cape: they ent up every tree he planted, the beech | 


alone excepted, not one of which did they touch 


either leaf; branch, or bark; it was 18 years ago; - 


and they are all now as fine trees as ever were ſeen. 
Next to the beech, the largeſt tree is the ſilver fir, 
of which he has many in 20 years, of a great fize, 
| After this the oak, which thrives admirably well; 
then the Engliſh elm. But the tree which outgrows 
theſe and every other, he has planted but 5 years, it 


is the Lortibardy poplar. The growth almoſt exceeds 
belief! In 5 years they are 35 feet high, and I faw 


many of 2 years old 12 feet. His hedge-rows; Mr. 
. Mahon has planted with uncommon attention, the 
ditches are ſingle, with a row of trees among or above 
the quick, another row on the back of the bank, 
and a third on the brow of the ditch; theſe, witk 
lofty growth of the quick, form ſo thick' a ſhelter; 


that one cannot ſee through it, ſo that almoſt every | 


: incloſure has the appearance of a field; ſurrounded 
: by 2 wood, Of theſe incloſures thus planted; he has 
16 from 6 to 20 acres each. Mr. Mahon's breed of 


both cattle and ſheep are improved by a bull and a 


8 tup, which he bought of Mr. Bakewell'; and has 
| bred from them with great ſucceſs. He is in the 


' ſucceſſion ſyſtem, which is, buying in a certain 


number of yearlings every year, and killing the ſame 
number fat, from 5 to 7 years old: but in common 
they : are only kept ul 4 or 5. 


Ar Clonells, near Caſtlerea, lives O Connor, the 


direct deſcendarit of e — who was 
king 


tax i & 
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- king ef Connaught 700. years ago; thexe,is.a,monu- 
ment of him in Roſcommon church, with his ſcep- 
ter, &, IL was told as a oertainty, that this family 
were here long before the coming of the Mileſians. 
The poſſeſſions formerly ſo great are zeduced to 3 or 

400l. a year, the family having fared in the revo- 
lutions of ſo many ages, much worſe than the 
O. Neils and O' Briens. The common people pay 
him the greateſt reſpect, and ſend him preſents of 
cattle,..&c.. upon various occaſions. They conſider 
him, as the Prince f a le e in one com- 
MON ruin. | : | 


| AnoTHER great Sally in Connaught is Mac- 
Fans who calls himſelf prince of Coolavinz 3 he 


lives at Coolavin in Sligo, and though he has nat 
above 100l. a year, will not admit his children to ſit 
| down i in his preſence. This was certainly the caſe 


with his father, and ſome aſſured me even with the 
preſent chief. Lord K ingſborough, Mr. -Ponſenby, 
Mr. O' Hara, Mr. Sandford, &c came to ſee him, 
0 his addreſs was curious: O'Hara! Jon are 
welcome. Sandford, I am glad to fee your mother” 5 
4 fon s {his,mother was an O'Brien). As to the reſt 


« of ye, come in as ye can.“ Mr. O'Hara, Y 


Nymphsfield, is in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable” eſtate 


in Sligo, which is the remains of great poſſeſſions 


they had in that country: he is one of the few de- 
-Acendants, of the Milefian: race. 3 

Sinan the bounty on the inland carriage of « corn 
to Dublin, much is ſent from the county of Roſ- 
common, and even -farther from Sligo and Mayo; 


and this buſineſs of earriage was mentioned to me as 


2 proof of the great excelleney of the Iriſh car. 


3 . They 
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| They carry Hein gown: to 12ewt, with a fingle h horſe 


that is not worth above 's]. The diſtance from 
hence is 67 miles, and they are nine days going and 

returning: they come back loaded. For 16s! zd. 
they will carry a load of any thing to Dublin Miel 
out the e of the bounty. 6 


 Aveusr 23d, leave tibet and take the real 


t Elphin, through a country principally ſheep- 


walks; the ſoil dry ſound gravel, and ſtoney land. 


Walted on the biſhop, 'who was ſo obliging as to 


procure me ſeveral valuable particulars mo. 
E 18 neighbourhood, 


Hrs Lordſhip ſhewed me the parties of f bs 


biſhoprick, which conſiſts of very large tracts of 
land both in Roſcommon and Sligo, from this the 
rental appears. The total of his particular are, 
18,223 profitable acres, 5, 382 uprofitable. -> Reht 
1, 742l. Fines 1,2161, 23,000 acres, let for 1, 742. 
muſt neceſſarily be very moderate. Reſpecting ſheep- 
walks, the following is an account of what a farm 


of 1000 acres is on an average; 2000 ſheep ke FN 3 


worth 14s, 100 bullocks, that 1 1 60 two PEW 
| and 40 t Faro year olds, 
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500 wethers, at 20s, to 248. 3 550 6 © 
100 culled ewes, at ..... 10 0 0 
2000 flecces, $Id, at rod. average 8 88 0 0 
That is x08; a head . 6:79 e a0. 
pray 109: young © cattle. 200 Of; 
| 2 38801 VI. 290) 21 II IC: >. 
| 2206 © 0 
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Elphin towards Kingſton, eſpecially near the latter, 
the ſoil ranks among the fineſt L have any where 
ſeen. It is a oy ſound mellow ſandy loam, deep and 
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; Profit | 
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255 acres graſs. potatoes let at _ 35. to x 
Al. ſay 228 „ 0 
10 acres meadow. ſold at 50s. — — 28. 0 
5 fillies and colts, at l. 30 0 
30 acres s of wheat, bere and . at 5l. 150 0 
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Wear and tear . FC 
Intereſt 20001. flock; at 6 per cent. q 175 120 0 
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Farms in general are from 100 to 1500 acres z 
and rents from 128. to 15s. an acre. Ten years ago 
flocks amounted to g or 10,000, but now not above 
2000. Average rent of the whole county 10s. From 
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ay ſbeap, with many bullack a. 


bobo 15 g: 228 N 85 * n lod. Vi94 


2 To Lad | (n= the to whom. I dad a letter but 
unfortunately for me he was at Spaw. Walked down 
to Longford hill, to view the lake; it is one of the 


mot delicious ſcenes Jever beheld, the ex tent five 


miles by four, filling the bottom. of a gentle valley 


aAlmoſt of a circular form, bounded very boldly by 


the mqauntains. Thoſe to the left riſe in a noble 
ape; they. lower rather in front, and let in a view 
of. Strand mountain, near liga, above 20 miles off, 
To the right, you Jook over a ſmall part of a bog to 
a large extent of cultiyated hill, with the blue 
mountains beyond. Were this little piece of bog 


planted, the view would be more complete; the kill 


on which you ſtand has a foliage of well-grown 


trees, which form the ſouthern ſhore; You look 
down on ſix iſlands, all-weoded, and on a fine pto- 
montory ta the left, which ſhoots far into the lake. 
Ni othing can be more pleaſing than their ungommon 


variety; the firſt is ſmall, (Rock iſland) tufted with 
trees, under the ſhade of which is an antient build- 


ing; once the refidence of Macdermot, The nent a 


mixture of lawn and wood; the third, which ap- 


pears to join this, is of a darker ade, yet not ſo 
thick but you fee the bright lawn under the trees. 


Houſe iſland is one fine thick wood, which admits 
not a gleam of light, a contraſt ta the filver boſom of 
the lake. Church iſland is at a. greater diſtance; 


chis is alſo a clump, and riſes boldly, ..Rook iſland 


is gf wood; it opens in the. center, and ſhews a 
dan with a building on it. It. is impoſſible to ima- 
gine a more pleaſing and. chearful ſcene. Paſſed the 
* to —— vhich ie a fe rifing 


ground, 


very. rich, the herbage excellent. n. i generally 
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ground;quite F plantations; from henee 
the view is changed; here the promontory appears 
very bold, and over its neck you ſee another wooded 
_ Hand;in'a fine fituation. Nothing can be more pie- 
cureſque than Rock-iſland, its ruin overbung with 
ivy. ' The others aſſume freſh. and varied outlines, 
and form upon the whole, nn of En 
AI have wet with, 


E of the Jake e a are W as 
you go to Boyle; the woods unite into a large maſs, 
and contraſt —_ 1 pd W pr * . Wee, _ War 
wn ny" 

Tus 1 abvit Kisgden are pins a n 
ary, mellow, ſandy loam, the fineſt ſoil that I have 

| ſeen in Ireland, all graſs, and covered with very fine 
bullocks, cows, and ſheep. The farms riſe to 500 
acres, and are generally in diviſions, parted by ſtone 
walls, for oxen, cows, young cattle, and fheep ſe- 
parate. Some of the lands will carry an ox and 2 a 

| Wether: . acre ; rents 158. to 205. ? | I 


6 Dias: at Boyle, and took the wy to Sik ; 
croſiẽd an immenſe mountain bog, where I topped 
and made inquiries ; found that it was ten miles 
long, and three and à half over, containing 35 ſquare 
miles; that lime-ſtone quarries were around, and in 
it, and lime: ſtone gravel in many places to be 
found, and uſed in the lands that join it: in addition 
to this I may add, that there is a great road croſſing 
it. 33 miles are 22, 400 acres. What an immenſe 
field of improxement f nothing would be eaſier than 
do drain it, vaſt tracts of land have fuch a fall, that 
. ann a * drop of water "could remain. Tueſe hilly bags 
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are extremely different from any have ſeen in Eng 


Hand. In the moors in the North, che hills. and 


mountains are all covered with. heath, like the Iriſh 
bogs, but they are of various ſoils, gravel, ſhingle, 
moor, &c. and boggy only in ſpots, but the Iriſh 
bog hills are all pure bog to a great depth, without 
the leaſt variation of ſoil; and a bog being of a, hilly 
form, is a proof that it is a growing vegetable maſs, 


and not owing merely to ſtagnant water. Sir "Md 


' rence Dundaſs i is the ae er et of this. 


' Buacuty Ballymoat in the evening, che ref - 
dence of the Hon. Mr. Fitzmaurice, where I expected 


great pleaſure in viewing a manufaQory, of which I 
heard much ſince I came to Ireland. He was ſo 


kind as to & me che ee account of Wb 


„ Lg deem ago: ah late Loid Shelbyrne e came 


: to Ballymoat, a wild uncultivated region, without 
Induſtry or civility, and the people all roman catholics, 


without an atom of a manufacture, not even ſpinning. 
In order to change this ſtate of things, his Lordſhip 


eontracted with people in the North, to bring pro- 
teſtant weavers, and eſtabliſh a manufactory, as the 


only means of making the change he wiſhed ;; this 


was done, but falling into the hands of raſcals, he 
loſt 50001. by the buſineſs, with only 17 proteſtant 
families, and 26 or 27 looms eſtabliſned. Upon his 
death, Lady Shelburne wiſhed to carry his ſeheme 
into execution, and to do it, gave much enoourage- 
ment to Mr, Wakefield, the great Iriſh factor in 
London, by granting advantageous leaſes, under the 
contract of building and colonizing, by weavers from 
the North, and carrying on the manufactory. He 


bound about 2 20 lboms working üpon their amn ac- 


count, 
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five years, rüiſing ſeveral buildings, cottages for the 
weavers, and was going on as well as the'variety öf 
nis bitfineſs would admit, employing 60 looms. H 


then died, when à ſtand was made to all the works 


for a year, in which every thing went much to ruin. 


Lady Shelburne then employed a new manager to 


carry on the manufacture upon his own account, 


giving him very profitable grants of lands, to encou- 


rage him to do it with ſpirit. He continued for five 
| years, employing 60 looms alſo 3 but his circum- 


ſtances Fa a freſh ſtop was put to the work. 

f Turn it was that Mr. Fitzmaurice, in the year 
1774, determined to exert himſelf in puſhing on a 
manufactory, which promiſed to be of ſuch eſſential 


| ſervice to the whole country. To do this with ef 


fect, he ſaw that it was neceſſary to take it entirely 


into his own hands: He could lend money to the ma- 


nager to enable him to go on, but that would be at beft 
hazardous, and could never do it in the complete manner 


in which he wiſhed to eſtabliſh it. In this period 


of conſideration, Mr. Fitzmaurice was adviſed by his 


friends, never to engage in ſo complex à buſinefs as'a 
manufacture, in which he muſt of neceſſity become a 
merchant; alſo engage in all the hazard, irkſome- 
'neſs;*&c. of commeree, ſo totally different from his 
birth, education, ideas and purſuits; but tired with 
the inactivity of common life, he determined not only 
to turn manufacturer, but to carry on the buſineſs 
in the moſt ſpirited and vigorous manner that was 


poſſible. In the firſt place he took every means of 


making himſelf a compleat maſter of the buſineſs; he 
went through various manufactures, inquired into 
the minutiæ, and took every meaſure: to know it to 


the 
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the here + This: he did ſo repeatedly;-and with 
| fuck attention in the whole progreſs, » fre 
to bleaching; and ſelling, that he became as: thorough 
| maſter of it, as an Experienced manager; he has 
woven linen, and done every part of the buſineſs 

with his own hands. — to have the 
works complete, he took Mr. Stans field, the engi- 
neer, ſo well known for his improved ſaw-mills, 
into his pay; he ſent him over to Ballymoaty in the 
winter of 1774, in order to erect the machinery of a 
| bleach-mill, upon the very heſt conſtruction; be 
went to all the great mills in the North of Ixeland to 
inſpect them, to remark their deficiencies, that they 
micht be improved in che mills he intended to erect. 

This knowledge being gained the work was begun, 
and as vater was neceflary, a great baſon was formed, 
by a dam geroſs a valley, by which means 34 acres 
were floated, to ſerve as a reſervoir for dry ſeaſonz, 
to ſecure plenty at all times. All the machinery of the 
mill. is perfectly well. conſtructed, and worthy of the 
artilt who formed it; in general it is upon the common 
principle of other bleach-mills, only exgcuted in A 
manner much ſuperior to any other in Ireland, but in 
ſeveral. narticulars it is much improved; a waſhing» 
_ yrheel, on the new canſtruction uſed in England, is 
added; boetlers: are improved in their, motion on the 
cylinder, by gwing ſomęthing more of time to their 
rebound; the motion given to the rubbing - boards is 
in a manger different from the common, and in ge- 
neral, the wheels are all ſo proportioned, that every 
operation may go on in the full velocity, without 
ane part being ſtopped at all upon account of ano- 
ther, Which is not generally the caſe; the water 
wheel is allo formed to work with the. leaſt . 8 
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manufactory, the increaſe has been by weavers from 
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of water podle; al the works Lein A wits 120 
Hager quantity chan will | fow kchrotigh a pipe ef u 

gins-incts bore. Here are two beething eylinders} 
three pair of rubbing-· boards, à pair of flocks; 1 
waſhing wheel, two large coppers for boiling or bucks 
ing, a rom for drying, and another for folding, the 
whole contained in a well-erected edifice, $4 8 
„ne bas feet broad, and by high. ele pr Ae 


. 


ale 28 
Ix the firſt my $794 not ode dino 
he only kept the looms going, to ſell the linens 
green; 65 in that year worked 1730 webs,” 6ach $6 


yards long and 7<8ths broad, on a average ten- 


bundred linen. In 1775, the number of looms was 
80, and they worked 21 10 pieces of the fame linen. 


At preſent the number is 90, aad proparations ate 


made for there being 120 by this time twelvemont xx 


and Mr. Fitzmaurice has no doubt of having 300 if 


two years time. In eſtabliſhing. and carrying on this 


the North, for whom he builds houfes as faſt as tre 
eunz and has many more applying than he ean fupply 
dy: building. They. come with notking but cher 
families, and Mr. Fitzmauriee fixes thom in houſes; 
finds them a loom, and every thing neceſfary fon cheit 
work, and employs them upon bis | o] n «acoountt' 
their rent for their unn hows Were 1 
eee L220 0; h 
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thae coſts him Fol. is 408. if the weaver: is idle; but 
in proportion to the number of webs he weaves his 


rent is lowered; beſides which encouragement, he 
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I order to ſhew how far this ſyſtem of employ⸗ 
ment is of importance to the neighbourhood, I dna 
abſerve that the 80 looms, beſides the 8o:weavets, 
employed 80 perſons more, ho are uſually women; 
quilling,. warping, and winding; the quilling by 
ien in n 80 a * ee appear 
551 inis 

Tu 21 10 pieces ad. laſt Sao conſumed 
132, 930 hanks of yarn, at 63 to each, allowing for 
4 — and waſte, which is ſpun here, and as 2 
woman ſpins a hank a day (it is three-hank yarn) it 
e at on. t to the omg 449 women. 


1 1 1 


uh SHOULD: 4 ee in aa) wy all the 
2 built for the weavers, have no more than 
half a rood of potatoe-garden to them, Mr. Fitz- 
maurice finding them a cow's graſs, for which they 
pay 30s. He does this becauſe he would not wiſh to 
have them farmers, which he thinks does not at all 
agree with their buſineſs of weaving. He has plan- 
ned much greater works ; has procured a patent for 
a market, which he deſigns to eſtabliſh ; to build a 
large handſome market-houſe, at an expence of 1000l. 
to pull down all the old cabbins in the town, and 
rebuild them in regular ſtreets, of good houſes, for 
: weavers and mechanics, To convert a large houſe, 
at preſent uſed in the manufactory, into a handſome 
inn; a large houſe for a maſter weaver, and laftly, a 
| photeficie-hatels for himſelf in the ftile of a ca 
and ſuitable to the antient ruins, ſituation, 
grounds. For theſe purpoſes, he has employed Mr. 
Paine, the architect, to give deſigns, and execute the 
| ale. Theſe are great works for the ornament and 
| | improvement 
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improvement of: a country, and united with the flou- 


\niſbihg progreſs of the manufactory, promiſe to make 


Ballymoat a conſiderable place. Too much praiſe 
cannot be given to a man, who, in the prime of life, 


| 1 alone uſually takes the lead, ſhould 
vturn his attention and expence to objects of ſuch 
national utility and importance, which have for their 
aim, the well- being, happineſs, and een of * 
whole e e , | 


1 . 
gf) 3.3 


01 ; . 4 „ 
Ir may beit ufe to inform-tholk," Who may enter. 
tain thoughts of a ſimilar eſtabliſhment, what the 
expence of theſe works have been, with this view I 
requeſted the particulars of Mr. Fitzmaurice, and 
they are as follow: forming the reſervoir of water, 
the bleach-mill, a green, a boiling-houſe, a houſe for 
the maſter bleacher, and three or four houſes for 
bleachers, coſt in the whole 1 500l. of this 160l. was 
for forming the reſervoir. A houſe of ſtone and ſlate 
ſufficient to contain a family, and four looms, coſts 
55]. and the four looms 8]. 8s. 


I order to ſhew the full expence of eſtabliſhing a. 
manufactory, that employs 100 looms, the following 

. particulars will be of uſe; they will alſo ſhew, that 
wies of private profit a not actuated Mr. Fita- 
maurice to this undertaking, as it is nothing but a 
very ſkilful management, or fortunate prices that can 
make it advantageous to a gentleman, whoſe views 

_ ought to be more diſtant, to the. increaſe of -uſeful 
population, and thereby of the rental of his eſtate. 
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35 cottages for the 100 looms, at 8 75 0 
Other building for a clerk and wall, * 
Weaver gs 3 e 200. 0 0 


100 looms, yard-wide or under { ality 21 0.6 
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Total buildings, Se. ju tin 3283 o 0 
Intereſt of that ſum, at 6 per cent; for _ 
ww «4.4... 209. 6 9 
163,800 hanks of yarn, at 63 to each 

piece, and 26 pieces to each 3 1 

per annum, at 52d. per hank 3924 ) 6 


; Purging the yarn, one halfpenny cd: 341 5 0 


N. B. It is now 645d. and even raiſ- 
ing, but that is . 3d. is a 
: low price, 
Ono per cent. on ditto, 3900 for carfiage | 
and expetices - -: +4 39 © © 
Pay of 100 weavers at 37d: a yard for a 
ten-hundred cloth, or 148. 7d. a 
piece, ſay 158. as they run to 51 
„„ „% 54 oF bs 
Pay of a maſter weaver - o 100 0 
Pay of a yarn- buyer and forter = - 25 © 
Needle-marking 2637 pieces, at Id. each 10 19 
As to bleaching, the faireſt way, is to 
ſuppoſe, that the expence of it 
amounts to as much as the bleach- 
ers charge, which is 13d. a yard, 
this includes the bleachers' profit, 
68. 42d. a piece W 110 0 
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Carried over 10,740 17 3 


© Q eo 


Brought | 


- Brought forward = © = . 10,748" th 
Package 58. per fd of 100 5 pieces 


each 25 yards E a i note FRED 
Carriage 1 to Dublin 20s. a Sack of 100 $8 © 
Commiſſion to the Dublin factor 2 per 
cent. on 5274 pieces, at 18. 3d. a 
yard, or 11, 7s. 1d. a piece, or 8239]. . 
two per cent. on this fum - 164 15 © 


N. B. On fine goods, 5 per cent. o- - 
ing to the tediouſneſs of ſelling 
them, * 5 months credit NH 
f | 
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Porterage in Dublin, 28. 6d. a patke 6076 iS 
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Intereſt of the firſt doe 10% 8 
Tn a / 8 
Purging and carriage 380 0 - ** 
Weavets fn © 
c 
Marking gs m 19 
Bleaching =- <= <= 840 10 0 
Package and carriage * » "00 4 "0 nm 
Commiſſion 164 0 0 
Portege is 
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Sundry expences on 5274 pieces 
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As the money is turned juſt twice a hear, 
half this ! is to be dh as ſtock or 2 


171411 


\Biildings © — — 55 1 : 


Therefore the n for the under- | 4 
A 7131 o 0 


not on that, at 6 per cent. - ' 427 ©. 0 


1 
— 2 
On 
\O 
70 
O 
O 


Pibbot t. 1 
$274 pieces; at 1]. 118. 3d, - = 8239 0 0 
as cance? e - 8119 0 0 


— 120 00 


Hexce there appears to be ſome profit on this 


account, beſides all that is on the bleaching; alſo 
the rent of 25 houſes, which way be reckoned at 
8 a year. 


Bur if they ſell only at II. 78. Id. the account 


1 


| —_— then be: 


Expences 2 
Produce 5274, at 278. 1d. 


1 
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1 0 
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Lr me obſerve upon this, that ſuch accounts are 
never accurate, and they ſhould be taken rather for 
framing general, than particular ideas. At firſt 
ſight, it might be thought, that proving too much in 
the little or no profit of ſuch an undertaking, is 
| proving nothing, as the trade could never be carried 
on ; but this would not be a juſt concluſion. The 
ies buſineſs is not conducted thus; the drapers, 
who are bleachers, purchaſe the linen, not weave it 
on their account; and here lies probably much of 
their profit, they take advantage of the variation of 
times, to uſe a commercial term, and often get the 
linen under its fair value ; they have the opportunity 
of taking advantage of all temporary neceſſities among 
the weavers ; but at all events, they know to a far- 
thing the value they can give, and they do not buy 
a piece more than ſuits them. But if the weaving 
was done on their account, they would be obliged to 
make the linen, however dead the market, or elſe 
have their men idle. Another obſervation which 
goes generally to all undertakings of this ſort is, that 
the uniting in one perſon the ſeveral branches of a 
manufacture, will rarely be found advantageous. If 
every ſtep is a diſtin trade, alone occupying both 
capital and attention, the fabric is the more like to 
thrive, That Mr. Fitzmaurice, with great activity 
and a good underſtanding, can make himſelf a maſter 
of the buſineſs, nothing but contraction can doubt; 
but Þ queſtion whether "obs moſt ſagacious draper in 
Ireland would make conſiderably, if he wove the 
cloth as well as bleached it; hence therefore, the 
part of the preceding calculation the moſt applicable 

to gentlemen, is the detail of the expenditure of 

22851. becauſe for that ſum, 100 weavers and a 
bleacher would be ſet to work, to whom the landlord 
1 | might 
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to them being founded on fact, can only ariſe from 
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might give what encouragement he pleated | in boun- 


ties per piece, made and bleached, but neither the 
one or the other on his own account. After all, I 


ſee every reaſon to aſſert, that a gentleman, for a ſhil- 
ling he will ever make by a manufaQtory, will profit 
a guinea by the improvement of land; have raſcals 


to deal with in one line, and * men in the 
err. | Pls HB; 


Mx. FirZMAuRICE obſerves, that the art of 


bleaching depends ſo much on niceties, and not a 


little on matter of opinion in the drapers, who buy 


the linen, that it is difficult to lay down any rules for 


it; there are ſome points however, which deſerve at- 


tention; firſt, in reſpect to the uſe of lime, which 


though great chymiſts have proved to be perfectly 
harmleſs and uſeful, if uſed with ſkill and caution, 
yet the bleachers poſitively deny the uſe of it, whether 
to indulge the prej judice of the common people againſt 
it, or for profit in making the worſt aſhes equal to the 
beſt, cannot be well aſcertained. As to bucking and 


| boiling, it is very obſervable, that the fineſt linens 


being made of the hardeſt and tougheſt fibres of the 
flax, which ſtand the operation of ſcutching (which 


by the way is a very ſtrong reaſon why the fineſt linens - 


ſhould be incomparably more laſting than the coarſer 
ones) make a diſtinction between boiling and buck- 
ing, the firſt is the moſt ſevere operation, and there- 
fore neceſſary for the tough materials, the other pro- 
per for the coarſe and weaker ones. But they are 
the ſame thing if done with attention; a thorough 
bucking is equal to a mild boiling, but depending 
both on the degree in which they are performed. 
With regard to rubbing-boards, the general prejudice 


the 
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I thi bbs faving ſoap ; if uſed in a proper quan- 
m_ * is not the leaſt . to them. | 


err of flax about Ballymodt. The greater 
part of the poor people about Ballymoat allot about 
half a rood of land to the growth of flax, the rent 
78. 6d. this is ſown with about five gallons of ſeed, 
medium price 5s. 6d. the five gallons. From break- 
ing and ſcutching, the above yields to the grower, 
from 84 to 112 cwt. that is, 6 to 8 ſtone. If the flax 
be dried, as well as broke and ſcutched at the mill, 
the charge is 16d. a ſtone; if only the two latter, it 
is only 14d. or if ſcutched, only rod. After ſcutch- 
ing, it is worth, rough, 58. to 6s. a ſtone. 


Dx. EY Fa 


. 3 g. d. 
Rent - = 0 7 6 FI of 8 ſtone 8 
Seed 8 


Wendt ping 
and ſeutching 0 10 8 
Profit for Tabour i 0 16 4 
6 2 0 o 


* 


AFTER ſcutching, it is ; heckled or r ſplit into ſmall 
pieces of different qualities ; one half produces the 
beſt fort, which is ſpun to about three hank. yarn, 
that is, three hanks to the pound; the half of the 
remaining half, i. e. one quarter of the whole, is 
called hackled tow, and is ſpun into an inferior ſort, 


two hank yarn, the remainder is called backings, and 


=M ſpun into the coarſer ſtuff, of which is made ſack- 
1 | ing, 


ler M50; At 
ing, coarſe meeting for the poor, &c. At this pe- 


_ riod the weight is not diminiſhed above 4Ib. in the 
cwt. and the beſt ſort is worth at a medium, 9d. a Ib. 


the ſecond ſort worth 6d. and the coarſeſt about 12d. 


Wires * of id. per Ib, for the two firſt forts.” 


1 en 


Dx. _ Ga. 

| | VCC r 
Rough flax - 2 0 0 $61. heckled of © 
- Heckling - '- © 7 © beſt ſort - 2 2 © 
Profit -- - o 12 © 2zlb. at Gd. o'r4' o 
by, Backings did 1 
r ie 


7 


TRE 88 generally travel about to the houſes | 


of poor people to get -this work to do, Four men 
will be taken up two days in doing the above quan- 


tity. Spinning is performed by women and children; | 


one diligent perſon will ſpin about ohe hank, con- 
taining 12 ents, each ent having 120 rounds, from 
two yards and a half in circumference in a day, If 


carried then to market, it generally produces 5d. per | 


hank, or a dozen to the ſpinner, and is generally 
bought by jobbers or by poor manufacturers. Up- 


wards of 40,000]. per ann. in yarn is exported from 


Sligo to Mancheſter and Liverpool. It is ſuppoſed 


| that there is as much yarn exported raw from Ireland, 


as is manufactured in it. The firſt ſtep taken by the 


manufacturer is to ſteep the yarn in lukewarm water 


for a day or two; it is then boiled 12 hours in a 


ſtrong lee of barilla aſhes, after which it is bleached 


for 3 weeks 2 * and when dry, is dreſſed and 


ſoftened 
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ſoftened by being hung in a frame, and rubbed in a 
clipped ſtick, after which it is ſorted into different 
degrees of fineneſs, firſt by weight, and then by the 
eye, when it is ready to be delivered to the weaver, 
with the reed and geers adapted to manufacturing it. 
The griſt or fineneſs of the yarn, determines the ſet 
or . fineneſs of the reed through which it is to be 


wrought. 


| The reed is divided into beers, each beer 
containing 20 ſplits, each plit two threads. Theſe 


threads are called the warp. The threads thrown 
acroſs by the ſhuttle are called the ut. Five beers 
are what is commonly called a hundred, the number 
of which hundred is regulated by the ſkill of the ma- 
nufacturer, ſo as to make the cloth thick or thin in 
the breadth: : and the number of theſe hundreds con- 


ſtitutes the fineneſs and value of the cloth. N. B. 


The extremities are from 400 ſplits in the breadth. of 
one yard to 2500. The rule to. aſcertain the true va- 
lue of any given piece of cloth by inſpection with a 


glaſs, Apply the glaſs to the cloth, 


reckon the 


number of threads i in, the warp, which are magnified 
by the glaſs, and by as many threads as are ſo count- 


ed, ſo ma 


hundreds is the fineneſs of the cloth, 


which hundreds when doubled, and half of the firſt 
number added, i. e. 10 threads giving as many hun- 
dreds, them doubled make 20, and half added 25. 
Of ſo many h hanks of yarn does a piece of cloth of 
20. yards conſiſt of, fairly and honeſtly | made. Learn 
the value of yarn, add the weaving and bleaching, 
and the addition gives the value out of the manu- 
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| - d \ a An acre here. i 


Fotty ins ſeed, 15. 6d. e e ee 


l Two harrowings = «<- '= =» 
Clodding, four women 
Weeding, den Mito — 


1 twenty women, a % . and 
diet, d. — — G2 
Binding, four men, 6d. and ad: diet 

Carrying, ſix horſes, a day, at 18. ( W. 

Watering and ſodding, fix men 


Taking out, four men 553 
Spreading, twelve women 
Lifting, twelve women 


Carrying, two cars and four men 
Drying, four men and four women — 
Twelve kiſhes turf, e.. 
Beetling, forty women e 


Heckling, 8d. a ſtone for the flax, 1d. 


at 8d. 8 » "as = 8 0 
Three pound of tow to the ſtone, 168 b. 


at 1d, 8 A - — - 
If the land i is hired ready dreſſed — 
Rent r. ͤ 8 a 


Two ploughings e IS 


$ x7 


Scutching, 1s. a ſtone, fifty-ſix ſtone *- 


"4: 0-0:0-0:05:0 O Oo 


per lb. for the tow, 4 1b. of the firſt ew. 
5 che mom ſeutehed, or 14 ſtone, heckled, 
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2 5. d. 


This if a cottar, but if not the rent is 


3 which will make I: „„ a 4 : 
Wildt of the lieckiid flax, 7d. to 1s. aver- | 
age 9d. a lb. or 128. a ſtone -3 To 
One hundred e pound of tow... 
"EW, - = = 4 4 0 
Six pound of backings to the ſtone, 35 1b. 

. at one Mrs - - „ 
ee 


| Very little weaving in flies, but; a little ed 
ſpinning every where; the women earn 3d; or 4d. a 
day, by a hank a day. 80,0001. of yarn laſt year 
exported from the port of Sligo. Price of labour, 
cottars 5d. others 6d. Heaps of weeds burning all 
over the country for aſhes for boiling the yarn, by 
poor people. An acre of weeds has been fold for 
l. 68. One fixth of the county bog and mountain, 
the reſt 158. an acre, The farms riſe to large ones, 
that are grazing, but all the tillage is carried on by 
dan or very inconſiderable ones. The courſes 


I. Potatoes. 2. Flax. 3. Oats. 4. Oats. 
I. Potatoes. 2. Potatoes. Ys 


- Barony of Corra, the beſt in the county ; the 
high lands all lime-ſtone. Rent about Ballymoat, 
20s. Potatoes yield 26 barrels, at the average price 
of ſix ſhillings, it weighs 10 cwt. Wheat yields fix 
and a half, or ſeven barrels. Oats 10 ditto. A great 


plenty 
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plenty of marle, and lime-ftone, and lime- ſtone gra- 


vel in all the country, but none uſed, except by fuch 


as are forced to do it by their landlords. Of theſe the 
moſt generally uſed is the lime-ſtone gravel. A good 


deal of mountain, improved by little farmers, by 
their landlords directions. John Kelly, a little cottar 
on Mr. Fitzmaurice's eſtate, is a ſtrong inſtance of 
this, and his mode of doing it has been by paring : and 
burning, and ſpreading the aſhes. He then puts in 


potatoes immediately, gets good crops, then good 


oats, and would, if he was able, ſow graſs ſeeds. 
 Sunpay, auguſt 26th, to the Rt. Hon. Joſhua 
Cooper's, at Mercra, who not only received me with 


the utmoſt politeneſs,” but was fo obliging as to ſend 


for a neighbouring gentleman, in order between 
them, with other affiſtance, to anſwer all my queſ- 
tions, which was done in the moſt attentive and fa- 
tisfactory manner. About that place the rent of 


land, on an average, 158. Some of the mountains, 


that are not lime-ſtone, let for very little, 2s. but 


the lime-ſtone ones are good land univerſally, and 


Hi9 7: - 


yield almoſt as high rent as the reſt of the country. 


Farms in culture are exceedingly ſmall, the poor 


people divide and take them in partnerſhip, four or 
five to a plough land of 100 acres, but they ſub- 


divide down to five or ſix acres, and in general all 


the tillage is done by theſe little occupiers. There 


are ſome large grazing farms up to above 1000 acres, 
which ate under ſheep and bullocks. One ſeventh 


of the county may be reckoned bog, and unimproved 
mountain, and the other 6-7ths, 1 58. Mayo one-. 


third, perhaps half, bog and mountain, and two- 


thirds, at 128. Galway more than, one-third bog, 


moun- 
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mne. and lakes. The courſes of crops purſued 


9 . 2. Barley. 3. Oats. 4. Oats. 
3. Oats. 6. Oats. 7. Oats. 8. Left out en 
ſh to ſheep. . „ | 


„ 
2 0 6. Oats. 7. Oats. 8. Oats, 5 Log 


out. 


— 12 Potatoes. Flax. 5 3. Barley. 4. Oats. 
5. Oats. 6. Oats. 7. Potatoes. | | 


ns Potatoes. 2. Barley, \ which is the beſt courſe 
I have met with 1 in Ireland. Wheat is coming in, 
in the following courſe, 


_ Potatoes. Bi Wheat. 1 Oats, 4 or 5 years. 
Some wheat on ſummer fallow. Graſs land hired for 
potatoes, at 51. if not an acre, is 


„5 „ a 
Rent 5% F. 9 7 SES 
Ceſs 5 N — th. O oO 4 
F Pf ES 
Manuring labour, 20 men, and 3 horſes. 1 5 © 
Sced, thirty pecks, each 6d. - - 015 0 
Fans] in firſt digging, 30 men, at Gd. o 15 © 
Second covering, ſhovelling ditto - - 0 15 o 
Third ditto, fifteen men 0 7. 6 

Weeding, „ 8 
Digging up, ſixty men a day - 110 © 
Picking and gathering, one man to four © 7 6 
Carrying home, five men and five horſes © 5 0 
Tong over _ ſhifting. - - 0 
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Ret they, which is very common, hive: — . 
ere land for it, the rent is 4l. 18 03 gh 
on an average, then | n. 
Rent — = - - <5 1114 4 0 
Other 7 expences as before „ Gag! 0 


— — 


bak a. aw 3 10 13 0 
: : PAO Duc. 


Thar hundred _ Gena pecks, at un *Þ x 5 8 


— ——— 


Profit 13 18 0 


"Many are planted' in bogs that are 1 they 
are the firſt thing they plant, manuring with both 


Jime-ſtone gravel and dung, the firſt will not do 


alone, but very little dung will do: the crops are 
fuperior in quantity to thoſe from any other land, 
they will get 50 pecks more than from the grafs land. 
They feed their cows and pigs with them when plen- 


tiful. Mr. O*Hara of Nymphsfield fatted many bul- 


locks with them, and found that they did exceedingly 
well. Of barley they ſow a barrel per acre, which 
is here 14 ſtone, and-get om an average 14 barrels an 
acre. In Terrera barony they get great crops, ſome- 


times 20 barrels an acre, . They ſow 2 barrels of 12 


ftone of oats, the mean produce 10 barrels, ſome not 
above 5 or 6. Of wheat they ſow 12 ſtone, and the 


_ crop 6 barrels. Every body ſows a patch of flax; a 
farming cottar, with 6 or 7 acres, will fow 6 or 8 
gallons. © The quantity of ſeed 40 gallons. per acre. 


The value ſold on the foot is in general 81. and the 


crop is calculated that a gallon of ſeed produces a 
tone of ſcutched Hax, or 40 ſtone per acre. The 


quan- 


Props. #6] riath WD TY 
300 pecks, 56 lb. each, at 6d. per peck '.. 7 10 0 
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quantity of waſte improved is very conſiderable; it 
is moory mountain, about 12 inches deep. In much 
of this, immediately under the moor, is a thin ſtra- 
tum of what they call lack-clay, which is like baked 
clay, the thickneſs of a tile, and no water gets 
through it. Under it lime-ſtone gravel: Trenching 
the land for potatoes, breaks this ſtratum, and lets 
the water through at once, and no other drains are 
| neceſſary. In leſs than a century, almoſt the whole 
country, as well as Roſcommon, was a moor. The 
mode taken has been by lime-ſtone gravel chiefly, 
and this goes on ſo much, that the moors are worth 
a conſiderable rent ; the crops they give at firſt are 
very great. The expence of gravelling is 21. 28. an 
acre. 2000 horſe-loads in baſkets on their backs is 
the quantity, it changes the nature both of moors 
and clays intirely, and laſts for ever. 


Ix this country there are Hows tracts of graſs land, 
which will rear the largeſt oxen, but will not fatten 
them; but if gravelled, will fatten them perfectly. 
Lime not uſed as a manure in common, though there 


is an amazing quantity in the country; the price of 


burning will be four-pence halfpenny a barrel of 
roach lime. A barrel of turf will burn a barrel of 


ume; a barrel of turf is one-third of a kiſh. Turf 


mold laid on a clay meadow will give one good crop. 
The ſyſtem of cattle is various; the graziers upon 
good graſs buy in cows in the month of may, at 
3]. 108: average, and ſell out in november and octo- 
ber, at a profit of 11. 10s. alſo buy oxen. 3 year old 
in october, give them coarſe hay, and ſell them fat 
or in good order the autumn following; buy in at 
41. Ios. and ſell out at 71. and he will take for mea- 
dow half an acre of hay, and one and a half for 
. ſummer; 


286 7 E R 0 * ** 
A besides which chevy will be 6 ſway! ahi 


| half per acre the year through, which will pay 128. 
Upon worſe land they go into the ſucceffion ſyſtem, 


| theſe, at 4 year old, come to 5 cwt. which is the 


common ſize of the county: kept 3 years, and ſold 


them lean at 4I. 10s. but theſe ſyſtems are always 


united on the ſame farm, as en en eee 


0 to * eren i No en 


Tus . kemi is not of e e for t there 


ate ſcarce any flocks kept. Twenty years ago the 
baronies of Corra and Terrera were continued ſheep- 


walks ; but now the former is all potatoes and barley, 
and much of the latter is broken up, ſo that upon the 


whole tillage has gained very much on graſs. The 
ſheep there kept are both fattening and breeding; 


they keep their lambs till three-year wethers, and 


ſell them fat at 16s. that is, 18 Ib. a quarter, at ad. 


a lb. The ewe lambs will be kept, and old ewes 
dulled and ſold off half fat, at 10s. The fleeces on 
the average of the whole will be 4 wb. Mr. .Ormiby 


gets 8 and 10 1b. from his wethers. Swine increa - 
| fing, no pork exported from Sligo till laſt year, but 
now they are getting into it. Horſes are uſed for 


tillage only, 4 in a plough abreaſt, and ſome harrow- 


ing ſtill done BY THE TAIL; they will plougb 


half an acre a day, er more commonly three days to 


an acre. Upon wet lands they plough into ridges. 
arched, but never water furrow. As to hiring and. 


ſtocking farms, they manage ſo as to do without ca- 
pital; a grazier will re-let to his cottars as much of 


his land as high as he can; enough to pay his rent 
or near r it, and as to the poor fellow, he manages 


with 


which is buying year olds at 25s. on an average : „ 


N une n K ay 


with. very little. l. per acre will Wc an, 
cattle for a grazing fam. « 120 Und 


7 4 
9 11 "$5 th 
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- LAND ſells. at 20 years 3 ache: rent. The 
Touts: are leſs than 5 or 6 years ago, but are rather 
riſing at preſent. Tythes are generally taken in 
kind ; they are let to tythe proctors, who are paid, 
wheat 88. Barley 68. Oats 4s. Flax 8s. Potatoes 
none tythed in Connaught. Hay 3s. Leaſes 3 lives, 
or 31 years. Much of it let on leaſes renewable for 
ever. Middle men, who occupy none, is a practice 
declining, . but not gone out. Two bolting mills 
erected, which begin to increaſe the: crops of wheat, 
and promiſe to change the face of the country. The 

people throughout it increaſe very faſt. Their cir- 
cumſtances in general are infinitely better than 20 
years ago; they are cloathed and fed better; are 
much more induſtrious; ſpalpeens going from hence 
decline much, and will ſoon be entirely out. Rent 
of a cabbin and garden 20s. The graſs of a co 30s: 
There were ſome emigrations to America, but not 
conſiderable, and ſome that went are come back again. 
The religion in genetal catholic ; but more pro- 
teſtants than in any other county in Connaught. In 
the baron ies of Liny and Corra, there ate many Mi- 
leſian Iriſh; in Mayo more {till, all of the Spaniſh 

breed. The food of the poor people potatoes, milk, 
and herrings, with oaten bread in ſummer; all keep 
cows, not pigs, and but a few poultry. They have 
an abſolute bellyful of potatocs, and the children eat 
them as plentifully as they like. The average price 
of oatmeal {omething leſs than 1d. a pound. All of 
them have a bit of cabbages. They prefer oat bread 
both to potatoes and to wheat bread. All afford 
whiſky, A year's turf will coſt a family 30s. The 
| common 


eir cradle, 255 wor- 
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_— en cunning, and artful, 13 
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Ty 10 miles of this, in Tatts, is a "great 


countey; of good coal near the ſurface; but. for want 
of being well worked, ſells at ys. a ton: and near 
Ballyſodare is a lead mine, but not worked with ſue- 

ceſs, though very rich. As to the linen manufactory, 
it has made ſome progreſs; F there 2 are. 6 bleach greens | 


in the county, and there are many weavers. Spin- 


ning is univerſal in all the cabbins. A woman will 
earn two-pence. haljpenny at it. The rents are moſt- 
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"Ms. Cooper | has reclaimed, PR. is mel Pr 
acres, of bog, which is 12 feet deep, and was ſo wet 
and rotten, that no animal could go on it without 
being ſwallowed up: much of it had been fo mangled 


and cut in holes to get turf, that the levelling in or- 


der for the plough was put out at 11. 10s. an acre. 


A great drain was made round it ꝙ feet broad at top, 


10 deep, and quite narrow at bottom, and theſe 
drains were repeated, but not ſo large at the diſtance 


of 60 yards from each other. A drain of 9 feet wide 
at top, and 6 deep, coſts 10d. a perch. The above 

drains were done by the day. In one year after, the 
bog was dry enough to plough, which he did, and 


burnt the furrow and ſowed rape: the crop middling, 
eat it with ſheep. The ſecond year ploughed and 
burat it again, and had a ſecond crop of rape; after 
which another year of rape and turnips, and it now 


les with the — that came of themſelves after 


theſe 


common EN are ſo N addjael te  thievth 712 

every. thing they can lay their hands e on, A they” 
will unſhoe the horſes in the 14 in the baron y f 
Liny ; they are alſo lyars from 
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theſe e operations: : it is but different, except. in dne 
| place where ſome limeiſtpne gravel was ſcattered; 
and there it is good, promiſing well. Adjoining the 
bog is a wet ſpringy bank full of ruſhes, from which: 
Mr. Cooper apprehends the water comes that breaks 
out in the bog, which it does in a few places, for 
want of the ſurrounding drain on that ſide being 
completed. To ſuch as have bogs to improve, be 
would recommend to. ſurround the ſpace -to be im- 
proved with a drain ſo deep as to go to the gravel, 
which is a point he thinks very neceſſary; as when 
this is done, if there is any fall at all for the water, 
the drain will keep open, and not cloſe up, as it will 
do if not ſo deep, for want of a hard ſurface for the 
water to run on. A year after this work, plough it, 
burn the furrow, and ſow rape for ſheep food, level- 
ling the land by ploughing and burning; repeat this 
till level, or if there is any dung, potatoes are much 
the beſt crop, and will be a great produce. As ſoon 
as the land is level, ſow oats and hay ſeeds, and when 
there is a ſkin of turf gained, then carry on the lime- 
ſtone gravel in preference to every thing elſe, if it is 
to be had: the effect is ſo ſtrong as to change heath 
to white clover at once upon drained land. The 
more ſoapy the gravel the better : and Mr, Cooper, 
from experience, knows that it would then ſet as- 
meadony. at 308. an acre as long as it was kept from 
returning to its original ſtate. As to the quantity of 
draining, cutting it into oblongs of 300 yards by 60, 
would be fully ſufficient ; theſe have laid his bog 
dry, | 


Tux wirs Mr. Cooper has cultivated theſe 17 years 
regularly, with ſucceſs, for ftall-feeding, oxen, and 
bas found them of great uſe, Cabbages he has had 

Vor. I. 7355 9 theſe 
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Reynold's We Pi ;.theſe he has uſed for fat 


 tening ſheep; and never had ſuck, ſheep” as by this 
means. He much prefers 'cabbages to turnips for all. 
uſes, .can get larger crops, What he gets goes farther, 


and are much preferred by both cattle and ſheep: 

after them, exceeding: fine barley. In the breed of 
cattle Mr. Cooper has taken pains to improve: by 
means of a Lancaſhire: bull, of Mr. Parker's breed, 


and this with ſuch ſucceſs, that his cattle are all very 


fine, large, and well made; all Lancaſhire, long 
horns, with a mixture of the Stafford and Warwick. 
He has alſo found that this improvement of the breed 
for fatting has not hurt his dairy, for his cows: give 
8 quarts of mil at a meal, which is eſteemed very 


well here: for fattening the breed is excellent. 
Oxen he has uſed for tillage 18 years, inſtead of 


horſes; works them in common yokes, and bows 4 


or 6 in a plough; but he thinks that four horſes will 
do more work in a day than four oxen : yet finds the 


latter incomparably the moſt profitable. Mules he 
finds of the greateſt uſe. They are much -longer 


lived than horſes, hardier, eaſier fed, and more pro- 
fitable : but this is principally applicable to the ſmall 


Iriſh mule, and not the large ones from Spaniſh' aſſes, 
which are hot ſo hardy, and more liable to diſorders. 
They are never fed ſo well as horſes, yet go through 


more labour: and are much ſuperior to them for 


carrying burthens. One caution, however, ſhould 
be tiſed in relation to their food. If wheat ſtraw is 


cut into chaff and given, it will kill them; the late 
biſhop of Elphin loſt alt his mules by it. Mr. 


Cooper has fattened many hogs'on potatoes, and he 


has found that raw potatoes will fatten them very 
well, but the "ou will be and and — but if 
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. ure parboiled, and well | fprinkl ed ENG 
falt, the fleſh will be firm, and perfectly good. He 


ET 


once tried fattening a cow on them, and ſhe did ad- | 


mirably, but eat ſo much, that at the very loweſt 
price it would not anſwer to give them. He has 

improved much land by: hollow draining, with ſods, 
. and found that it n 8 ; 
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81700 i is be ie ſea-port of this country, 150 


the ſtate of its trade may de taken, as no bad ex- 


planation of the improvement of the country around 


it with which it communicates. 5 


| 4 view of the duties on i imports. and exports, in the * * 
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Mx. Cooper has remarked, that the great improve- 
ment of this part of Ireland commenced” about the 
year 1748, and that rents now are, to what they 
were before that period, a8 fifteemn to fix: Some 
farms bought in 1925, at 5s. Gd. an acre, an tirenty 
_ parchiſe, are now lett at W 


| . 1383 OTE 1 «+ ; 
Abou; 26th, left Morenk, abt went- do Ballaſu: 
dore; when I had great pleaſure in viewing the fills; 
the river breaks over rocks in the moſt romantic 


ſpace of two hundred yards before' it comes to the 
principal one, which is twelve or fourteen feet per- 
pendicular; the ſcenery about it is bold, the features 
of the mountains are great, and Knocknaree in full 
relief; if the falls were through a dark me "pow 
dere would be —_— the fineſt i in = world.” 
77 Y 12 fr - Ob 
o Tünrego, the ſeat of Lewis ale Eſa; ci 4 0 
| fhvourel me with ſeveral articles of uſeful intelli- 


twenty-ſeven miles long, and cultivated from one 
and an half t6 three in breadth, by the ſea ſide; lets 
from 128. to 178. an acre, a little for 20s. The foil 


mou Wo two nn acres, IT 


manner, from edge to edge, in many falls, for the 


gence) ſituated in the barony of Tyrera, which is 


a light fandy loam, on lime-ftone, one foot to two 
deep. Farms are in general from twenty to thirty 
ares; many taken in partnerſhip, four to eight 74 
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10 e in one or two „ eum hire e * come 
100 to 150 horſe, Joads af ſea weed, mix ng dung 
with it. Plant twelve pecks, each 56 lb. and get 
twelve to twenty fold, that is 144 to 249 pecks. Of 
barley, they get thirteen or fourteen barrels per acre; 
Of oats, ten barrels. They burn vaſt quantities of 
kelp; in the whole barony three hundred tons, all in 
ſummer; in winter or ſpring they manure with it. 

The brown alga, which is the more luxuriant, and 
fuller of the ſaponaceous liquid, they don't manure 
with, thinking it too ſtrong for the ee burning it 
up as they call it; but if they would lay it in heaps 
till rotten, or made compoſts, neither of which they 
ever do, this would not be the caſe, They manure 

with it every ſix or ſeven years. Mr. Irwin ſpreads 
it in his pound upon a ſtratum of potatpe»ſtalks, and 
over both, one of turf and mould, for cattle to tread. 
on; this is a moſt excellent practice, The moun- 
tains neareſt to the ſea, are chiefly ſtacked with ſheep, 
and farther in, with young cattle, Upon a part of 
theſe mountains, of three miles in. extent, whatever 
ſheep. feed, are immediately killed by the ſtaggers, 
and harſes. affected; there is a good deal of lime- 
ſtone, and the land is dry, and to appearance, and in 


Aal good ; it fattens bullocks; the noxious effect is 
U * — on 
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uted' to the lead mines; which chis part N ſup- 
poſed to be full of. When firſt affected, if brought 
down to a ſalt marſh, it reeovers them immediately. 
Within a few miles of Tanrego, is. Glaneſk, and 
Loch Alt, ſix to ten miles broad, and twenty 
long, one continued chain of mountain and bog. 


T hree-fourths of Sligo bog, and uncultivated moun- 


tain. In the above tract, lime-ſtone every where, 

in ſome lime: ſtone gravel, and a good road runs 
through it; in all this, no cultivation or improve- 
ments. Mr. Irwin, upon a part of this coun- 
try, tried about an acre of boggy, moory mountain, 
to ſee if paring and burning would do; it anſwered 


greatly, ani the beſt potatoes in the country were 
there next year. Lime he alſo tried, and with great 


ſucceſs ; he did this in order to ſhew the people that 
their waſtes were improveable. Upon the ſea-ſhore 
are immenſe beds of oyſtet-ſhells, which are burnt 
into lime for building and plaiſtering, as they take 


much leſs fuel; theſe hills received no little increaſe 


from all the Fenileen of the interior country coming 


to the ſea- coaſt to eat oyſters, where having filled 


themſelves ſuſficiently in the mornings,” they got 
drunk in the evening; this was in the zncivilized 


times,. Moſt of the gentlemen of this country were 


Cromwell's ſoldiers, and my Welch families, 


| Jones's, Morgan s, Wynn's, &c. In the barony of 


Fyrera flax is univerſally cultivated; a man with 
twenty acres will have 2 rood, which is fowh with 


five. gallons of ſeed; all the females fpin; but the 
number of weavers is inconſiderable. Walked down 


to the coaſt of Tanrego, immediately oppoſite Knock- 
naree, which riſes. very boldly ; the bay of Ballyſa- 


doze comes up under it, and Ylanabaolane iſland, of 
5 IR $110) En 
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ue or fix acres, ſo rich, chat n OT nine Heep 
an acre;ʒ it fate bays - be as e ASE 


hae 


75 To, Sortland, the * af.» —— . Taff to 
: whom I am obliged for the following particulars, 


891 


Tux barony of Tyreragh, black mold on lime- 


ſtone 6. inches to a foot. deep, lets at 18s. on an 
average. The farms are various, generally taken in 
partnerſhip, which is found a moft miſchievous cuſ- 
tom, and deſtructiye to all good huſbandry, | T he 


ans E dn manured with ſea weed. 2. Barley 


produce 15 barrels. 3. Oats 10 barrels, 2 Oats, 
1. little ever laid to graſs. | 


1. Potatoes, 25 en 3: Ons 4. Flax og 
Hom. | 


Tux ſea-weed the only manure, they depend in- 


| ite on it, and apt to do that too much, neglecting 
other parts of management. The circumſtances of 
the people are not at all improved i in 20 years, they 
are not better fed or cloathed, or in any reſpect better 
off than formerly. Nor are they at all induſtrious ; 
even of ſea- weed they do not make one half the ad- 
vantage they could, they might get an hundred loads 
where they get one. They increaſe in number very 
greatly, ſo as to be evidently crowdgd ; this has been 
the caſe particularly ſince inoculation was intro- 
duced, which was about ten years ago. They live 
upon potatoes and milk, and for three months in the 
year on oatmeal. Mr. Browne is convinced from 


every obſervation, that the potatoes are a very whole- 
ſome and nouriſhing food. The linen manufacture 
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a ſpinning, which is univerſal ininllhd 


Fabbins;” fo much, that they are aiſiſted by ut; in pay- | 


nig their rents. They earn 3d. à day by ſpinning: 
ene pound of flax for three Boat: png keg graces 
four days ee N . ee 
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blo WIr HIN a mile of Sortland is a 1 hou which 


ſtretehes ten miles in length, and two or three over. 
It is a black one, 16 ſpit deep. There are hillocks 


in it of lime-ſtone grave], but lime-ftone is not to 
be found near it in general, though not ſearched for 
with any attention. It is, however, ſo cheap here 


that any improvements might be worked; Mr. 
ne can burn it at 3d. a barrel roach. He hires 


1100 acres of this bog, of Mr. King, of Ballina,.3t 


41. a years though/ he has not improved it, has no 


doubt of. its being improyeable, and remarks: that he 
neyer yet ſaw a bog that had not a fall enough to drain 


7 


by. In the barony of Tyreragh, there are a few 


Lrazing farmers, but not many. Mr. Neſbit is the 
greateſt, he farms above 3000 acres. Not a third of 
ihe county is bog and mountain, but more than half 
Mayo i is ſo: average rent of the whole county, ex- 
| clufive of bog and mountain, 168. an acre. The 
More is a very fruitful one in ſea weed, TY is 
burned into kelp, in ſummer; they bey rent _ 
by the ton of what they on ; 10 


FEnon the ſlate quarry to Enniſcrone, nine miles, 


| they make 200 tons of kelp. The men have 178. to 


Qs, a,ton for ſerving, making, and burning, and it 

tells; at 21. 28. There is not half ſo much uſed in 
manure. as in burning. It is made all the way from 
fs Sante) to Galway. Mules, Mr. Browne thinks 
ſuperior. 
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i to horſes, for carrying back loads, but much | 
inferior in drawing ploughs and cars. They are To 
long lived, that the age is ſcarce ever aſked When 
they are bought; they will live, in common, in full 
york, to 30 years. They will alſo in bog, draw out 
their legs infinitely better, though they go deeper in. 
From oo ewes, Mr. Browne ſells 100 three year old 
wethers, fat at 18s, to 205. alſo 20 old ewes at 13s. 300 
_ *Hleeces at Alb. at 18, or 451. Buys in yearling bul- 
| clocks at 4os. and ſells out at 71, gets thereby 51. for 
keeping two years and a half, No hay given, except 
in ſnow. He has improved 20 acres of dry moor 
from beath (erica vulgaris) it would not yield any 
rent, but now would let for 158. an acre. The 
moor was one foot deep on lack clay, and under that 
4 looſe - gravel, not lime- ſtone. Marled it with white 5 
ere from under a bog, at the rate of 150 barrels an 
aere, which coſt in labour 58. ſpreadit, and left it for a 
year, which killed the heath effectually, then ploughed 
it twice, and took two ſucceſlive crops of potatoes, 
without dung, the firſt an extraordinary one; the ſe- 
cond not bad: then two crops of barley, which 
were very good : then oats,. two crops, both very 
good, and then let it at 15s. an acre. If he had 
ever ſuch quantities of this land, he would never | 
ſtop from the improvement, Po nes. cf pro; | 
fitable, | 1 ! 


- Avevsr the 27th, to Ballyna, where I experienced 
the moſt polite reception from the Right Hon. Mr. 
King. The views of the diſtant mountains is very 
fine ; the country is almoſt encompaſſed by them. 
Thoſe of Donnegal to the right, a great ridge, 
which ſeparates Tyreragh to the left, Nephin-noble 


in 
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the front; and Knockafee behind. Many Eilas 
for drying born in the road. Paſſed three miles of 
aftirage under cattle, before T came to the river 
ing to Ballyna.” The views there are beautiful, 
It ſpreads in different reaches. That of Ballyna is 


üncommonly pleaſing; the river gives a noble bend 


fo : a few riſing grounds on which a part of the town 
is ſeen; beyond it the bridge, and the whole erowned 
by the Nephin mountain, which riſes with a magni- 


ficent regularity from its baſe, and is one of the 


fineſt mountains I haye ſeen, 


Ar Ballyna is a falmon fiſhery, let for 5201 4 
year, which is one of the moſt conſiderable in the 


kingdom ; generally 70 or 80 tons ſalted, beſides the 
freſh. Cloſe almoſt to this fiſhery is a very pretty 
and well planted farm, belonging to Mr. Jones. Mr. 
Lindſay, the owner of this fiſhery, improved 16 acres 
of heath moor, in the following manner: he co- 
vered it with lime-ſtone gravel, at the expence of 
on an' acre, left it two years, by which time the 

th was all dead ; then ploughed it the end of ſum- 


mer, and in a month harrowed it; ploughed it, and 


| harrowed it again after Chriſtmas, and in the ſpring 


let it to poor people, for potatoes, at 41. an acre; 


| They got a very good crop; next year ploughed it, 
and let it for a ſecond crop, reverſing the ridges, at 


Ahree guineas. After this barley, and got a good crop, 
883 graſs ſeeds with it. 


Mx. Gokxk, of Baltyna, had been named to me 


As one of the moſt conſiderable farmers, in cattle, of 
any perfon-in Connaught; he was not at home, but 


bis * Mr. King, was ſo kind as to procute 


me 
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of, horned cattle is fine. Some years ago he fold: 
heifers-at 50l. a- piece, and now from ten to twenty 
guineas ; the breed not declined, but purchaſers not 
quite ſo mad as they were. Yearling bulls 20 gui- 
neas. This breed he got from Yorkſhire 30 or 40 
years ago. His breed of ſheep is alſo excellent, be- 
ing much improved by rams from England: He im- 
proves much moory land and bog, generally x0 or 15 
acres every year, by lime-ſtone gravel and marle. 
Average rent of Tyreragh 12s, Walked in the” 
evening to a moſt noble garden, walled and planted 
by Mr. — it is one of n 1 * wk | 
= pcs | 


einm 28th, took my aa from Ballyns, 
and waited on the Biſhop of Killala. I wiſhed to 
have fome information concerning that vaſt wild and 
impenetrable tract of mountain and bog, the barony - 
of 'Erris: © His Lordſhip and Mr. Hutcheſon were ſo 
kind as to give me every particular in their power. 
The only cultivated part is the peninſula called the 
Mullet, where they plant à good deal of potatoes, 
barley, and flax, by means of ſea weed; there is a 
rabbit warren, the ſkins of the rabbits vieliag rool. 
a year. The reſt of it is without cultivation, ex- 
cept in ſmall patches here and there; it is ſuppoſed, 
generally ſpeaking, to be without lime-ſtone or lime» 
ſtone grave), but probably no great ſearch has been 
made in fo dreary a region. It is no eaſy matter to 
get in or out of it in winter; and very few perſons 
eyer attempt it from novelider to eaſter, having im- 
paſſable bogs in the way. There were 896 families 
| in the barony in 27655 400 of which are inhabitants 
of 
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of «the: Midlens rey Sn Ash pepib W The 
ep of Killala has built a houſe in che Mullet for 
a clergyman, who reſides there; the living is between 


Sol- and 60l. u year, and 40 acres of land, which the 


diſhop has given from the ſee lands. This may truly 
de called a ſphere for content, and the philoſophie 


virtues to exert themſelves in; there is not a poſt. 


houſe, market-town, or juſtice of peace, in the whole 


darony, which is alſo the caſe with another barony 


in this county, Coſtello. A poſt-houſe and a market 
are excellent things, but a juſtice may very well be 
diſpenſed with. There are many herds of ſmall 


cattle, and ſome. ſheep kept, which are ſold from 


thence. There is not a tree in the whole barony of 
Erris; a man going out of it to pay his rent, &c. 
dis ſon witk him, a lad af near 20, when he came 

near Killala, and ſaw a tree, (Lord, Father what 
is that? But bare of wood as it is at preſent, it 
Was, in the ſylvan age of Ireland, completely co 
vered: for in no part of the Wen! is e ent, 
more or larger i in the bogs: 
<"1+ 20+ 


ine barony 64 of Tyramly i is among the beſt wo 
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of the county of Mayo; 800 bullocks, moſt of them 


fat, are ſold from it annually at Ballynaſloe fair, 
which are kept here from being year olds, and ſold at 
Al. The quantity of tillage is very inconſiderable, but 


what there is is vaſtly improved by the uſe of ſea weed. 


Lands near the ſea let at 208. which at two miles, 
wauld yield but 148. merely from being too far, as 
they. reckon, to carry the weed. The poor people in 
this barony are not improved in their circumſtances 


in;18-years. paſt, that the Biſhop has refided at Kil- 


lala, There is ſome weaving, ſo that there is 
ſcarcely | 
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1 2 bet at Ballyna, or Killala, without 
ſoulk linens ſold Spinning is univerſal Im all the 
cCabbins, but the yarn is only four-hanE yarn; They. 
ſpin and -weave wool enough to tleath themſelves; 
with drugget, Jard- wide, for enen af 188 a 
yard, and frize for the men; at a' fat; or meafurt 
four feet two inches long, and 200 23 inches widez 
which ſells from 1s. 11d. to 2s. 4d. Their food is 
potatoes, c ckles, herrings, 2 
when che potatoes are out, on oatmeal only. They 
do not all keep cows,: but the majority doyrand tions; 
| who'do not, buy: milk... Beef Id. per lb. in autumn, 1 
20. years ago, now 12d. Fiſh very plentiful: I par- 
took of three gurnets, two mackarels, and one xwhit= 
ing, enough to dine ſix people, at the Biſhop's. table 
which his ſteward bought for 61d. Lobſters plentis- 
ful. Turbot 3d. a pound. There are 150 boats: 
belonging to the bay of Killala, or Moy; and te 
the town. from 20 to 25, five men to a boat; the 
boat has a fifth, the nets two fifths, and the crew 
two fifths; the two fifths belonging to the crew are 
ſubdivided into ſixths, of which the ſkipper has two 
The herrings are caught near the bar, and in the 
river Moy; the fiſhery begins in october, and laſts 
only two or three weeks. They judge of the ſhoak 
being there by the Gant, a bird that purſues, the fiſh; 
they ſometimes get each boat 10,000 herrings, whichs 
is a full load, but this is very rare, in general a good 
night's work is from 3000 to 5000, and the price 
from 1 3d. to 28. Gd. the medium 18. 8d. per hundred, 
or 168. 8d, per thouſand; conſequently | à night's; 
work al. 10s. The boat is four tons, and coſts 20l. 
and the nets 101. Seven ſhare, of nets to each boat, 
ſs ſhare ſixty yards. _— and: four fathom deep, 
* ts, "115 
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eight ſcore meſh The nets n 44#hg 
poor people uſe flax, but others uſe hemp + they bark 
them, but none uſe m__ oil... The —_— Was 
is no.thip belonging to this, port, they k ad ane; b 
that: wick — efhbogi took her, e 
4 29101 — nr 922. 
SPI $i, 40 O l ä 
Ape agth, Fon oa r N ord Mis, 
to whom, and his ſon, Mr. Hutcheſon, am obliged 
for the preceding particulars - and many civilities. 
gBreakfaſted with the Rev. Mr. Garratq at Foxford 
paſſed over ſome very fine reddiſh fandy loams, till I 
came to achill, from hence an extenſive tract of bog 
is ſeen. Rents about Foxford are 2254 for cultivated; 
x rable, and paſturez and thence to Oaſtle-bar the 
\ ſame:/ From Foxfotd to Tubercurry 16 miles of bad 
| — ʒ the beſt af the cultivated land 12s; ſome at 
85: and ros. but theſe rents are only the improved 
ſpots: they are improving the moors and mountains 
very faſt, particularly the eſtates of Mr. Rutledge 
and Lynch. It is done with white marle from under 
bogs. It muſt not be imagined that when I ſpeak f 
mountains and moors in Mayo, or its wild barony 
Erris, that theſe lands yield no rent; chey are let in 
the lump, and applied to feeding cattle. They put 
on two year old bullocks, and keep them till full 
three, when they bring them to the good grounds, 
and from thence” take them to Ballynaſſoe. Theſe 
mountains will not do for year olds. Some of them 
are unhealthy for battle; for if they are left more 
than a month or ſix eke of them, they are diſor- 
dered with lumps on their joints, ſo that they cannot 
riſe from the —_— ; yet at * time ſhall be 1 0 | 
235” + | | 8 
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God order, it diſappears on 4 change of paſtures 
Red deer run xild in enen 20h 
S * ge Ty 4+ "= 23 * Tr; Hen 8 
To Caſtle- bar, over an indifecent country; and 
| vile ſtoney road; about that town the huſbandry is 
able. They haye three euſtoms, which L muff 
begin with; firſt they harrow by the tail, item the 

fellow who leads the horſes of a plough, walks back- 


ward before them the whole day long, and in ordet to 
make them advance, ſtrikes them in the face. Item, 


they burn the corn in the ſtraw, inſtead of ne 
it. Among their cuſtoms it may be worth mention 

ing, that at the wakes or funeral entertainments, is 
| addition to the circumſtances I related at Caſtle Cald- 


well, both men and women, particularly the latter, | 


are hired to cry, that is, to how! the corps to the 
grave, which they do in a moſt horrid manner: they 
are not ſo diſagreeable, as I was told, in Munſter. 
The quantity of whiſkey and tobacco conſumed-upoii 


theſe occaſions is pretty conſiderable. In the lake of 


Caſtle- bar, near that town, is the char, and the Gil-= 
laroo trout with gizards, and it is remarkable that 
there are no pike in the lakes of this country. Land 
Jets-at 158. to 208. cultivated, both graſs and arable: 


town parks 40s. The mountains are reclaiming; by 


lime-ſtone ſand and gravel ; it is the common cottars 
who do it: Thete are more than 500 affidavits ſent 


10 the Dublin Society upon this account, in which I 


was told they are apt to be deceived, as well as in the 
corn ſtandings. There are very large farms in this 
neighbourhood, even up to 20001. a year: but all the 
great ones are ftock farms, and moſt of the tillage of 


the country is performed by little fellows, cottars, 


and tenants to theſe large farmers. Eight or nine 
" on + years 
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years ago there were ho linens here; but now! 350 | 
pieces are ſold in a week, 200 looms are employed in : 
the town and neighbourhood, yet great quantities of 
yarn-are ſent off. The town; which belongs to Lord 4 
Lucan, is greatly riſing from manufactures; — | 


houſes are well buile, (yet only 32 years) or thros lives 8 
Mt fc 

n. 2 I: off if 
In. the: evening N Weſtport, Las Aldo it 
mont s, whoſe houſe is very beautifully fituated, upon 3 
a ground riſing gently from a fine river, which makes „ 
two bold falls within view of his windows, and ſniel- or 
tered on each ſide by two large hanging woods; be- of 
hind, it has a very fine view of the bay, with ſeveral ot 
headlands projeQing i into it one beyond another, with of 
two or three cultivated iſlands, and the whole he 
bounded by the great mountain of Clara iſtand, and ly 
the vaſt region of Crow-Patrick, on the right; from th 
the hill above the wood, on the right of the houſe, is ve 

a view of the bay, with ſeveral iſlands, bounded by ye 
the hummocks, and Clara Iſland, with Crow-Patrick me 
immediately riſing like the ſuperior lord of the whole pb 
territory, and looking down on a great region of me 


other mountains that ſtretch into Joyce! 8 e 


In ths Altamont 1 found an improves, mes 
works deſerved the cloſeſt attention ; he very readily 
favoured me with the following account: he began 
to improve mountain land in 1768, and has every , 

ear ſince done ſome, making it a rule to employ 
whatever labourers offer for work. All of it covered 
with heath (erica vulgaris) and the ſoil on the ſurface 


moor; would let for 28. an acre for turning young <; 
cattle on, the only uſe to which it was applied. 40 
RT Tout 2: Of 20 18 Ro is . -c on 
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ret e biete of sent Had of the „ a 
delen eription, by ſpreading lime-ſtone ſand. * (N. B. * 
The marle called here ſand, is what I Have generally” 
found under the denomination of lime-ſtone gravel; 
the ſtones in it are of the fize of a man's double fiſt, 
it. is Elayey, and very hard bound together in the 
ſtratum ; the harder to-raiſe, the better it is. It has 
4 ſtrong fermentation with acids.) Spread the ſand 
on the heath, and left it for one year, at the expence 
of rl. 18. dunged it, and planted potatoes; found 
great difficulty in digging it from the roots of a kind 
of graſs, like a ruſh; called #eeb don, in Engliſh, Hack | 
lerb. The crops: very bad. Dunged it the year fols,. 
lowing for oats; the crop very fine, and repeated, 
them the next year. Left the oat ſtubble; and it co- 
rered itſelf ſo with good natural graſs, that the next 
year mowed a crop of hay, and the ſame two years 
more. Finding it not well reclaimed from having Ec 
ploughed it too ſoon after the ſanding, gave it a new | 
manuring at nearly the ſame expence; did not | 5 
plough it any more, but ſuch of the ſtones as had not | 
ſunk of themſel ves were beat in with mallets, at the = 
expenee of 28. 6d: an acre, in order to ſmooth it for = 
- mowing. This was very practicable, having two. i 
ſpits of boggy turf on the ſurface, Ever ſince it has : 
been excellent meadow, worth 4 28. gd. an acres 8 

Wu | p „ 
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2 *. wha mr anodes piece; ſanding it at 
40s. an acre, owing to the diſtance; left it two years 
on the land; and then let it at 40s. to the poor people 

. X 5 


CETELLELY 


for potatoes ; ; after which, took. three, 'noble crops " 


, _ oats. Then left to grafs, and the rſt ear mowed, 4 
£ ag ESP. and let it bach 1657 an acre. , IT OAT 
4 bh, 5 o ” 
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l. but full of heath. Firſt drew off the tones, 


and made a wall round it fix feet high, and the ſtones 


not wanted for this, threw down the river, ſome of 
which were ſo large that it took 16 bullocks to draw 
them. Expence 30s. an acre, beſides 18. 6d. a perch 

for the wall. Dug, and burned it, and ſpread the 
aſhes, 21. 28. an acre; it was before too rough and 
coarſe to plough. Then ploughed it with bullocks, 
and ſowed rape, z. the crop middling, where the aſhes 


were yellow good, where white bad; ſeeded the rape, 


and then dug it, and limed it, 160 barrels an acre. 
Would not uſe lime had not the hill been too ſteep 


to lead gravel up: he had 19 lime-kilns burning at 


ce. Upon this liming ploughed for oats; the crop 


tolerably good. A ſecond crop of oats, which were 


very fine, and then let it run to graſs; let it at 158. an 
acre. Obſerved that the burning brought up a great 
quantity of ruſhes, which had not appeared before. 
EXPERIMENT, No. 4. 8 


ANOTHER conſiderable piece, where turf-had been 


cut, was manured, part with lime-ſtone ſand, and 


part with mortar rubbiſh, and another with graulagh, 


or coralline ſhelly ſand; the expence each about 


II. 28. gd. an acre, Ploughed and burned it, and 
ſowed it with turnips; a very noble crop. Drew 
Re 7 4 3 5 | \ | | A the 
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the thigh" and fed them in a paſture The ſpring 
following planted it with potatoes without any other 


manure, and the crop much the greateſt he ever ſaw 
in his life; from one ſtalk had 143 potatoes, then 
took three crops of oats, which all proved exceed- 


ingly good; The black F rizeland oat, and the 


ſecond crop, yielded 26 barrels an acre, each 14 ſtone. | 
$86wed Dutch clover with the laſt, and could let it 


"nw 20k. Uk Were a 


Wee piect of heath nenne not + entirely 


iry; worth 18. an acre, manured very richly with 


lime-ftone ſand, at the expence of 308. af acre, and 
left fo without any other improvement. In three 
years it was worth 5s. in eight years Tos. an acre, 


| . ow twelve years m 18. and ſo has mung 
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»ANGrida piece, worth 58. an acre, was anded at 


II. 28. 9d; which was left three years on it, and 
then planted with potatoes, by the country people, 
who paid gl. 1os. an acre; After which it was fown 
thrice with oats, the crops very good; left for meadow, 


and let it at 30s. an acre. 


ExytnmnxT, No. 7, 


SavpeD another piece, at 11. 5s. left it three years, 
and ploughed it up in dry weather, in may; left it 
till after wheat ſowing, and then croſs-ploughed it, 


and in the ſpring harrowed it with great ox harrows, 
and d planted it with potatoes ; after which two crops 


* 2 „ of 
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of, ni Eat Crops, 3 and:then left it for pros [Work 


diately, 1]. 28. 90. ee 3.4 Bac 8 Wyo oh! : 
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quaking bog, which will not do for turf, with a long 

ſedgy. graſs, on it. Part of a farm at 3ol. a yeat, 
Lord Altamont took into his hands, with the conſent 
of the tenant; he drained it to the amount of 30l. at 
7d. a perch, five feet deep, and ten feet wide; this 
* ſimple thing improved it fo much, that without any 
other improvement, he let it to the fame tenant, at 
701. a year. Made perfectly ſound, ſo ue Meds 
_ of; denk. eee n a9) tro: 


— 
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from a variety of experience, that the beſt method of 
breaking up heathy mountain land, is by manuring 
with lime-ſtone ſand, to the thickneſs of an inch, 
which at preſent coſts 11. 118. 6d. per acre. If ſand 


is not to be had, then the white marle from un- 


der 'moory bottoms ; and if there is none of that, 


then lime. Objects to lime, as it brings the land 


infallibly to moſs,» which is ſo powerful as to choak 
the graſſes, but marle is an excellent manure. To 
leave it for three years, or till daiſies (bellis) and 
white clover (irifalium repens) appear, then to plough 
it in may or june, and again in autumn; and in the 
= ſpring to plant potatoes, in the common trenching 
way, and after the potatoes, would ſow oats ſucceſ- 
lively, till the chickweed (alſine media) appears, which 


is a ſign that the tillage has ſo, enriched the land, 
that the crops: will be too great, and then leave it for 


graſs. This is what he has on experience found to 
be the beſt way. If ſea weed is plentiful, he would 

manure the potatoes with it, and then would have 
| | | | the 
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an firſt crop barley inſtead of oats. A large portion 
*of theſe mountains. are wet, owing to the lact clay, 


becomes perfectly dry. There are great tracts of 
many miles extent of heath mountain in this neigh- 
bourhood which are capable of the above im- 
proyements. | 3 
5 | Wy 5. d. 
. To ſhew what the advantage would be = I 
of doing it on a perfect and extenſive 
_ » ſcale, I ſhall calculate a ſquare. mile 
of 640 acres, encloſed in 64 diviſions, 
10 acres each, and the walls. would 
amount to 5760 perches, two miles of 
road, at 5ol. = „„ 21 <0 0 
Lord Altamont has found that his walls 
of ſix feet high, two feet and a half 
wide at bottom, and 16 inches at top, 
built dry, coſt him on an average, 5s. 
a perch running-meaſure, of 21 feet, 
including all r 57 at that 
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rate, 9 2 a — — 55 — 1442 IO O 
Forty gates of | __ at _ pier *y c. 
Ker Fl. 1 - - 200 © © 


Of wood they n 21. e 
Ten acre diviſions would ming 

clear the land of ſtones. 
Sanding at 1. 11s. 6d. an acre 984 0 o 
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8 Left for three years intereſt of 1000]. to 

K begin with for that time, at 61. per 

) r OE Gr 5 - 180 0 o 
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ü Carried over - 10 - 2906 10 © 
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but the potatoe trenches. break it, and let off the 
water; after Which the land ſettles by degrees, and 
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This! is an unfair charge; Lord Alen! OV 416 


4 mont obſerved, that the improved va- 


lue would more than pay it. FEE fs, | a 
Ten farm - OY with (ate; at 36k e af6s 
each. | Fa "2 # — 1 10 - 7 20072 68 0 
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Tur potatoes' will pay Weir own expences fad 
40s. an acre profit. The crops of oats, on an 
average, 40s. an acre profit, after paying all their 
Own expences. Lord Alanndut could have Ws 1 price 
as rent, for liberty to ſow them, | 


Profit by potatoes $55 20s * 1280 0 0 
Ditto on oats, thee craps, at 40k. \ Bp: N10. 


| 12 5 5120 0 0 
Deduet ſeven years. intereſt 3 at fix per 


cent. on 3400. „ . Snare Yu 1428 Si 0 
Neat profit - TE ITE: - 3692 10 oO 
Original expence «= = - 17 e 4 o 
Profit . = _ 5 en A be 2585. 10 0 
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Let, on an average, at I 58. an acre, 5 
which is what Lord Altamont is clear 
is the loweſt Price it can be reckoned... 
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Ax income of 480l. is created without expence. 
Feen a landlord: if hired at 28. an acre, the ac- 


count will be the ſame, except the deduction of that 


for rent. I forgot to obſerve, that when the heath 
dies, which it does in three years, then daiſies appear, 
and white clover, which are ſigns that the land is fit 
for culture. There is ſomething very extraordinary 


in this circumſtance, that laying on a powerful ma- 
nure for cultivated vegetables, ſhould prove poiſon t 


the ſpontaneous growth. It is only to be accounted \ 
for by ſuppoſing that the heath is nouriſhed by an 
acid in the foil, which being neutralized by the 
alcali, is no longer the food of that plant, after 
which it dies for want of its "uſual ſupport, It is 
very remarkable, that all the wild mountains in this 
country have marks, and to a great height of former 
culture, mounds of fences, and the ridges of the 
plough. Lord Altamont's great grandfather found 


the eſtate a continued foreſt; in 1650 theſe woods - 
were of much more than a century's growth, ſo that 
no cultivation could have been here probably of 300 


years. There is a tradition inthe country that it 


was depopulated by the plague, and upon that the 


wood fprung up which formed thoſe foreſts. At 
| preſent, there is no wood on any of the _ except 
immediately **. . | 


I och, beſides this great range of mountain 


improvement, that Lord Altamont proſecutes various 


parts of huſbandry with much ſpirit. He has been 
at great expences in introducing the beſt breed of 
Engliſh cattle. I had no light pleaſure in ſeeing 
great compoſts formed of dung and earth, and ſea ore, 
well mixed together, a and then carried into his mea- 

| * 4 dows. 
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dw Sands were all building for corn YA 


and under them ſtandings for cows or xen, and vaults 
for potatoes: they are executed in the moſt perfect 


| manner. , A fort of oat he has Introduced i into eulti- 


vation, a few grains of which he got by accident, 
cultivated them carefully in drills, and has got a large 
quantity now. They are of ſo great a body that he 
calls them patagonian oats: He favoured me with a 
few for ſeed. In introducing the linen manufacture, 


his Lordſhip has made great exertions. He found it to 


conſiſt principally in ſpinning flax, which was ſent 
out of the country, without any looms in it, except 


a very few, which worked only for their on uſe. In 


order to eftabliſh it, he built good houſes. in the town 
of Weſtport, and Jet them upon very reaſonable 
terms to weavers, gave them looms, and lent them 
money to buy yarn, and in order to ſecure them from 
manufacturing goods, which they ſhould not be able 
readily to ſel}, he conſtantly bought all. they could 


not ſell, which for ſome years was all they made; 
but, by degrees, as the manufacture aroſe, buyers 


came in, ſo that he has for ſome time not bought any 


great quantity. The firſt year, 1772, he bought as 
much as coſt him 2001. the next year, 1773, 700l. 
the next, 1794, as much as 2000l. and in 1775, 


above 4000l. worth: and this year, 1776, the number 
of buyers having much increaſed, he will not lay 


out any more than goool. the ſame as laſt year, 
This year he has alſo given ſuch encquragement as 
to induce a perſon to build and eftabliſh a bleach- 
green and mill. The progreſs of this manufacture 
has been prodigious, for at firſt Lord Altamont was 
the only buyer, whereas for two years paſt there has 
not been leſs than ne a year laid out at this 
1 EE», „ ds | 
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market in linen; yet with all this increaſe, they do 
not yet weave a tenth part of the yarn that is ſpun - 
in the neighbourhood. The linens made are all 
coarſe, generally 8 to 1100, from gd. to 18. 1d. a 
yard. They are double webs of 42 yards andy up- 
wards, and 32 inches wide; and they earn 18. a day 
by weaving it, on an average of workmen. It is of 
21 to 34 hank yarn, and the ſpinners earn 22d, to 
31d. a day by ſpinning it. The price of it has been 
in five years gradually riſing from 4d to 7d. a hank. 
All of it is ſpun of flax raiſed in the country. | 


Tux poor in general live on potatoes and milk 
nine months out of the twelve, the other three 
months bread and milk. All of them have one or 

two cows ; fiſh is exceedingly plentiful, particularly 
oyſters for 18. a cart-load, and ſand eels, yet they 
eat none; herrings, however, are an article in their 
food: In their domeſtic economy, they reckon that 
the men feed the family with their labour in the field, 
and the women pay the rent by ſpinning. The in- 
creaſe of population is very great. Lord Altamont 
js of opinion that the numbers have doubled on * 
| 1 in 26 years. | PB TM 


Tu farms around Weſtport a are in general Mike 
from 400 acres to 4 or 5000, all which are Rock 
farms ; and the occupiers relet the cultivated: lands, 
with the cabbins, at a very increaſed rent, to the op- 
preſſion of the poor, who have a ſtrong averſion to 
renting of theſe tierney begs. The ſoil in general is 
a cold ſpewy ſtoney clay and loam; the beſt lands in 
the country are the improved moors. Rents riſe from 


28. for heath, to Jo for good land. Average 88. 
about 
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about three-fifths of the country unimproved moun- 
tains, bog and lake. Great tracts of mountain, but 
bogs not very extenſive. Clara iſland 2,400 acres, at 


Bofin x60. a year, and is above 1200 acres. It bes 


Jongs to Lord Clanrickard. The courſe of this 


country, x, Potatoes, manured with ſea-weed : this 
 ſoſtrong that they depend entirely on it, and wilt 


Hot de at the trouble to carry out their own dung- 


hills. On the ſhore, towards Joyce's country, they 
actually let their dunghills accumulate, till they become 
ſach a nuiſance, that they move their cabbins in order to 
get from them. A load of weed is worth, at leaſt, ſix 


loads of dung. They de not take half what is 


thrown in. On the fhore, open to the Atlantic, 
there is a leather ſort of fl, which comes in in the 


ſpring. The kelp weed grows only where it is thel- 


tered. The coaſt of Lord Altamont's domain and 
iſlands let for Lool a _ for making kelp. road 


- 1. Wee r. Potatoes. x. Potatoes: 
a Barley, 2: Barley. 2. e 
oi 3 Oats. 3. n 

5 2 4. Flax. | 


| Porarozs they meaſure by the barrel of 12ewt. 
and. i in each barrel 16 pecks of three quarters each. 
They plant 10 buſhels, of 3cwt. each, at the n, 
rea 128. a barrel, or 18. per w-tt. 
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Abe 7 | Exypncs or AN PETR e _ 
L. 80% de 
Manuring with fea weed =...» 1238 « Ho 
Rent: I „ O RR; 
County ceſs and bean charges 2 „ & 1280 
N rer — = - 0 x50 
Shovelling, 10 ditto. - - '- 35 0 
Weeding, Gn: ͤ bg) - 0 101. 
Taking up, and carring home, 60 men 1 10 © 
ſorting, dee, 3 map. 325 „„ „% „% I WI 
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5 13 0 


They e ſea weed N e e 
if dung is uſed, the expence will be - 2 2 0 


PRoDUCE. 


| T wenty ben or twelve tens, at 128. 12 0 0 
Eapenem $i = — 14 F3--9 


Profit | web WE 8 6 7.9 


"A MAN, his wie, and four children, wal 4 a 
buſhel of 3 cwt. every week: in 39 weeks, therefore 
they eat 117 cwt. or 5 ton, 176wt. this is juſt half an 
acre for the family. Of oatmeal, the common allow- 
ance is a quart of oatmeal a day for a labourer. A 
mower that is fed is allowed that quantity, and 6 
quarts of butter milk a day, or as much bonny clobber. 
To explain what this is I muſt obſerve, that they ſet 


| the milk three days for the cream to riſe, and having 
then 
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then ſkimmed it, the milk that remains is as thick as 


blamange, and as four as Vinegar, and this 1 is  bonny | 
5 blobber. 8 


n Or barley chan ow ſix. pecks, dae e 21 8 and 


che crop is generally from 20 to 30 fold, or at 25 it is 


450 pecks. Of oats they ſow a barrel of 24 ftone 
per acre, and they get fix ſuch barrels. Of flax they 


ſow 40 gallons, and it will ſell zin common an the 
Hot at $1. they find that it enriches the land“ No 


wheat ſown but by gentlemen for their own con- 


ſumption. They burn their corn, inftead of threſhing it, 


The grazing ſyſtem is generally the ſucceſſion, buy- 
ing in at year olds, or if the lands are very 
bad, two year olds, keep them till four year olds, 


and then ſell them lean at Ballinaſſoe. They 
give 10s. 6d. to 31. 108. for yearlings 3 3 average 


408. For . two-year olds, they give 31. They fell 
for öl. what they gave 21, and for thoſe they gave 3]. 
they will ſell at four year old for 6l. They keep but 
few” ſheep, but generally buy year old wethers ; hog- 
terdli in may, at 88. to 108. each, fheer them and 


"Urn to the mountains; bring them on to their arable 
| Fands i in winter, ſheer them again the following year, 
and ſend them to the mountain again, and in the fol- 


lowing ſummer. ſheer again, putting them. on, their 

deft paſtures, and | ſelling fat at Ballinaſſoe, at 1 LOC or 
168. their fleeces glb. at IS. 4 pound. There are 
ſome dairies, as far as ten or twelve Cows, whieh are 
IT employed for butter. Twenty years ago cows were 


i for 1cwt. of butter for the year, and rearing the 
calf.” Very. few ſwine kept, and of a bad kind. 


They plough all with. horſes, four in a plough, di- 


ke ted by a a man, walking backwards, who to make 
them m move forward, ſtrikes the beaſts } in the face. 


Young 


Ts pan my od oat , 
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Young colts they barrow with by the tail. 0 87 
horſes are neceffiry for o one hundred Janiry vp fs in tillage? P 


No wonder," e n 


— 


„10 Alen mentibhec | deſerigtive of. f Mays 
huſbandry, acts of patliament'to prevent their pulling 
the wool off their ſheep by hand; burning their 

corn; and ploughing by the tail. In hiring and 

ſtocking farms, the common computatiori is, three 
rents for a grazing one. Land ſells at twenty-one. 
and twenty-two years purchaſe, at rack rent. Rents" 
have fallen within five years, 18. in the pound; they 
are at preſent on a balance, with a tendency to riſe: 
Tythes are compounded i in the lump. Leaſes, three 
lives, or thirty-one years, alſo twenty-one years. 
Much land let to thoſe who re- let. The rents in Mayo 
are trebled in forty years. No emigrations. Farms 
are generally let in partnerſhip, but the term Randale 
not known. Labour generally done by cottars, who 
have land let to them, or graſs for cows, under agree. 
ment to work for the landlord. Proviſions, which 
the poor eat, not riſen, but butchers meat doubled? 
They pluck their geeſe alive every year. All car- 
riage done by horſes with baſkets: the bottoms of 
which faſten with ſticks, and let out the load. The 
induſtry of the people very much increaſed ; an aſjo» | 
niſhing change in induſtry, ſobriety, &c. and are in 
much better circumſtances in every reſpect, than 
twenty years ago. They have a practice common, 
among them, which ſhews an increaſing civility in 
the change from Iriſh names to Engliſh ones. Even 
ſurnames, for inſtances Stranaghan, Iriſh for birds, 
which they call themſelves. Markahau, Iriſh for a 
rider, which name they take; Cullane, Iriſh for a 
whelp, which name they aſſume; others call them- 
ſelves 


4 


call; themſelves ; Ruddery, a hnight, and many others, 
Among Lord Altamont's labourers, is one Mowbray 
Seymour; his great grandfather was maſter-worker 


of the mint at London. There are many Mortimers, 


Piercys, &c. and within a few year, a Plantagenet, 


in the county of Sligo. Eagles abound very much 
in this country, and do great miſchief, by carrying 
away lambs, poultry, &c they alſo watch the ſalmon 
jumping, and ſeize them when out of the water, by 


darting with that celerity, of which they are ſuch 
maſters; this is ſo common, that men with guns are D 


Bees ary and er nen e 


A 500 rods" to „ Rofebill, FRI chiles of, 4 
| headland that projects into the bay of Newport, from 
which there is a moſt beautiful view of the bay on 


both ſides; I counted thirty iſlands very dittinctly, 


all of them cultivated under corn and potatoes, or 
paſtured by cattle. At a diſtance, Clara fiſes in a 

very bold and pictureſque ſtile; on the left, Crow 
Patrick, and to the right, other mountains. It. is a 
view t wants nothing but wood. ; 


Aube Zu, to Newbrook, over a varidus' coun- 
try, part waſte, and much cultivated. About Caſtle- 
Burk, the road croſſed a moſt remarkable ſtoney na- 
tural pavement, regularly ſurrounded with graſs 
trenches, all on a flat. Paſſed the ruins of a very 
fine abbey; reached Holymount, Mr. Lind ſay's, a 
very conſiderable grazier; about which place, the 
ſoil is in general, a ſtoney clay, from ſix inches to 


two feet deep, on lime-ſtone gravel; it is quite dry 
ſound land, and the ſtones are lime-ſtone. Lets from 


128. to 158. an acre. Farms are very extenſive, up 
82 * : : : PE : F : to 


PTR W 8 gar 4 which they 
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to thrie; or four, thouſand. acres, all ſtock onts, with 


ble men here. They are in the ſucveſſion way, buy 
ing in year- olds at 405. keep them till three or fours: 
Fear olds, ſometimes only keep them two years, they 


pay about 208. per annum, on a medium. They are ; 


ſold, at whatever age, for ſtores to the graziers in 


the ricky«countries. Another ſyſtem is, to buy in 
cows in May, at 21. 128. 6d: to 31. and make about 
1], 10s. profit. A cow will take an acre, but there 


will be an after-graſs, worth 58. an acre, for ſheep. 


The ſheep ſyſtem is breeding and ſelling three- year 


old wethers fat, the wool, and the culled ewes. 
Above half the county bog, mountain, and lake. 


Folding ſheep, I ſuppoſe, will come in here, for 
they have got very near it. They drive their ſneep 
to a ſpot of graſs, which they let for graſs potatoes, 
at 31. 108. to 5. an acre, doing this at night, till the 
land is well dunged. The N are eight tons on 


an "rage 


| I. Potatoes. 3 4 if landed, 8 to 10 8 


3. Bere. 4. Oats, 8 to 10 barrels. 5. Oats, 8 8 


barrels. 6. Oats, 8 barrels. 7. F lax. 8. Wheat. 


Sand for the bere, if for potatoes the ſand does hurt, 
unleſs it lies two or three years on the graſs. JEL 
| the barrel of bere, 4 cwt. of wheat. 


| SzrrEMRER iſt. to . dined with the Arch- 
biſhop. All this country is a good ſound lime- ſtone 
land, and famous for ſheep; but upon enquiry, I 
found it did not materially vary from the neighbour- 
hood of Holymount, or Moniva, whither I was go- 


ing in the evening. Reached Mr. French's, at that 


Place, to whoſe very obliging attention I am indebt- 


ed 


portions re · let to cottars, who are the principal aa - 
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ed for the following intereſting part 8, and " 62 


ception 1 ſhall long remember with pleaſure. He 
has improved 60 acres of bog, and 290 of moor; 
which he began in the year 17 443 with à great red bog; 
from 20 to 30 feet deep, ſo wet and ſpongy; that na 
turf, fit for burning, could be found to cut in it, ſo 
very wet and looſe, that a man could not go on it 


without jumping from tuft to tuft; no heath on it; 
except at the verge; the _ bea gr 
red and ee, r dr nfs "MP" Tp 


R 1 R 1 T 7 1385 if 32 . 
f "3 HS IIS 12 St 45 I. 


Tux following aegount of this great improvement; 


| Mr. French ſent; to the Dublin Society. It was.never 
publiſhed. I inſert it een ien the ene r 
en 7 arty Firm: Sa 3 


„0 
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Dan m, Moniva, Jan. Rs 1160 
ALTHOUGH T have not hitherto applied- for a 
medal or premium, yet for above twenty years paſt, 


during which time the works I defcribe' have been 
carrying on, I have obſerved the uſeful hints of the 


Dublin Society, tried many experiments recommended 
by them, and have followed their inſtructions, which 


have turned to my pleaſure, profit, and advantage. 


1 obſerve, that it is neceſſary to lay before the Society 


the quality of the bog, and the method purſued in 


reducing it, but fear their Patience” my be tried m_ 
the preſent occaſion. "EP Wt ee 6, 


Tux caſtle of Moniva, now part of my ſting 


houſe, is very ancient, and was built for 2 place of 


defence; 


S8 Agger. 
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defence; it ſands; upon a diy eravelly ſoil, which, 


like a peninſula of five acres, run between two very 


high, red, deep, wet bogs, impaſſable for any beaſt 
of burthen, very difficult even for men to paſs. The 


| bog, on t the north ſide, contained above 13 acres; 
the other; on the ſouth, is of a great extent. The 
eaſt fide of the caſtle was defended by a deep winding 
mer, 4 few perch beyond which was a large extent 


ne wet red impaſſable bog, ſo high as to pre- 


vent, from the lower rooms of my houſe, a view of 
the country beyond it, and of a great part of an high 
iſland of land of about 15 acres, which lay towards 


the middle of the bog. A large old wood, which ſtands 
on 111 acres, in a ſemicircular form, partly round 


a lawn of 70 acres, upon a gentle riſing dry ground, 
defended the weſt of the caſtle. The river, on every 


heavy rain, overflowed to the verges of the bogs, and 


very near' to the caſtle, That I may not afſume too 


much of the following improvements to myſelf, I 
muſt let you know, that my father formed a ſcheme 


to turn the courſe of the river through the great caſt 
bog; which was from 26 to 28 feet above its level, 
and made a conſiderable drain through the bog for the 
purpoſe. He alſo made a deep mearing drain, near a 
mile in length from the river, through the large ſouth 


bog, and divided about 90 acres thereof, by croſs 


wide and deep drains, into 5 diviſions, and by two 

drains through the north bog, laid out an approach, 
7 perch wide, to his houſe, but his life proved too 
ſhort to execute his extenſive ſcheme. 


Uron his deceaſe, in the year 1744, 1 firſt purſued | 


his plan to turn the courſe of the river, widened the 

drain made by him to 27 and 30 feet, according to 

the height of the bog, and ſunk the drain to the gra- 
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vel, where I could do ſo, and in ſome parts two and 
three feet deep into the gravel, which proved; 
hard. In other parts of the drain, the bottom of the 
bog was much lower than the leuel of, the, rivetꝭ in 
which parts, as the water could not be drained off, 


there was no digging to the gravel. Tha ſides of the 
drain were ſo high, that I was obliged ta cut them 


in ſome parts into benches, in the form of ſtairs, to 


prevent the men at the bottom from being oyer- 
whelmed, which would once have happened, only 


that a man ſanding. on the furface, obſerving the 


bog to burſt,; gave the alarm, by which he ſaved the 


lives of ſeveral men; for in a few moments many 


perches in e e drain waere filled up to the 


if it had not een 5 a ee ae, g dase 
times four or five men ſtanding upon different benches, 
to convey. what the loweſt ſhovel took up to the top, 
beſides the neceſſity of removing the ſtuff from the 
edge of the drain, to prevent the frequent burſtings 
in of the bog. The greateſt difficulty was. to draw 
up prodigious. large rants: of fir trees, which lay 


firmly fixed and very ſound, juſt over the gravel, at 
the bottom of the bog all along the drain. This 


effected, by laying two large beams from the top, ſo 
as to form an inclined plain to the bottom; then 
drove down into the bog above, a ſtrong beam, per- 
pendieular, and made it firm by ſtones; to this, I 
fixed a great pulley, and another pulley to the root 
below, firſt ſeparating; it by hatches and iron crows 


from its large arms, which run under the bog: then 


by running a cable through the pullies, the united 
ſtrength of 16 or 20 men drew up the largeſt roots 
along the ſliding plain. The men, as. they drew up 
0m roots, uſually ſtood ow the firm on at the 
: i bottom 
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whieh'is above ninety perches in length, through tae 
great èaſt bog, I ſet abòut making a ſtrong bank, 
from the eaſt to the ſouth bog, 20 perches in length, 


und from 15; to 50 feet broad acroſs the old river, 


which was 16 feet deep. For this purpoſe I drove 


down a row of long wooden piles, and a ſecond 


row acroſs the river, and made the bank by filling 


up the intermediate REA won ſods b „ and 
wy down. | | 


— 


. had the ſatisfaction to 3 awhen I had hs 
a ſecond bank, at the lower or north end of the new 
drain, to prevent the water from returning back into 


the channel of the old river, but at much leſs ex- 


pence than the former coſt, that the river run its 


new channelz that I immediately gained about 10 
eres of fine bottoms for meadows upon each fide of 
the vid river, and as the new river was three or four 


feet higher than the old, I obtained a fall for a mill, 


which-I obſerved might be increaſed, by running a 
deep drain through the north bog for a tail race, 
which would alſo contribute to reelaim that bog: 

this J perfected, run it 11 feet wide down to the gra- 
vel, 94 perch in length, and in ſome parts into the 
gravel, to preſerve the level. I built a bleach mill, 
the firſt built in the province where the fall lay, 26d 
the bog ſince reclaimed about oy is HUE of the err 
for Me linen. 


From my new river, to a kike Aich lay about 


185 Perch to the eaſt in the great bog, I cut a large 


k drain 
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_ drain, of that length, to ſupply, my mill nn 


from the lake, when the river ſhould prove low! in 
fummer. This work was thought to be impractica- 


ble, the bog between being many feet higher than 


either the lake or the river, but I know that the lake 
was higher than the river ; indeed, for the firſt and 
ſecond year, it proved impracticable, the drain, 
though laid out above ten feet wide, ſtill filling up 
as it was made: but by perſeverance, and ſtill open- 
ing the drain at the end where the fall lay, at length 
the lake, to the ſurpriſe of many, run into the river, 


and. gave me a new command of water. The whole 


bog, in ten years time, ſunk amazingly, and diſ- 
cloſed to me, from the windows of my houſe, the 


proſpect of a country which could not be ſeen from 


them before; but works of this kind require patience 
and perſeverance: for at the end of three years, when 
curioſity led me to ſee the effects of a great flood aftera 


very heavy fall of rain, I had the mortification to ſee the 


great bank, which I made acroſs the river, float way, 
like a boat before me. The neighbours, who for 
years paſt had inſiſted that my father and I had un- 
dertaken and impracticable work, applauded their 
own judgment upon the occaſion, and endeavoured 
to diſſuade me from any further purſuit; but inſtead 
of following their advice, 1 immediately provided a 
boat, (for horſes and cars could not, without great 


difficulty, be brought to the place) and with its aſſiſt- 


ance conveyed ſtones ſufficient to fill up the channel 


of the old river, the breadth of the bank, and after- 


| wards, by bog ſtuff brought by boat, and ſunk in 
the front of the bank, I made it ſtaunch; then raiſed 
it by ſod work, and planted trees on the'top of it, 
by which means it has remained firm, and anſwered 


* whole deſign for theſe nineteen youre paſt. When 
| L erected 


"aſs, 
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Ted my mill, and made ſluices to keep up the 


water for it, I obſerved that my new river thereby 


became navigable for a boat, as well as the old river, | 
aud that it might prove very advantageous for the 


conveyance of manures, if a communication was 
made from one to the other; but this was difficult, 


as the new river, in time of flood, was four or five 
feet higher in its level than the old river, yet I over- 


came the difficulty, by cutting a navigable line 16 
perch' in length, where was firm gravel at the bot- 
tom, from river to river, and built a water- lock at 
the edge of the new river, where I found a firm 


foundation at the bottom of the bog. It anſwered 


my purpoſe, gave me a great command of water; for 


by opening the ſluices of the lock, I can at any time 


overflow my meadows, which lie on each fide of the 
old river: it has ſtood now for about 18 years. 


When I obſerved the advantages which aroſe from 


| being able to convey manures by boat, I proceeded, 
and cut a navigable line zo perch long, 20 feet wide 


from the new river, above the great bank into the 


ſouth great bog, and cut another navigable line 32 
perch long, 12 feet wide, from the old river north- 
ward into the north bog, and another navigable line 

through the ſame bog weſtward, in a winding direc- 


tion, for the ſake of beauty, 50 perch long, and 20 


feet wide and cut another line 21 perch long, and 
14 feet wide ſouthward, from the weſtern line, which 


brings my boat into my farm-yard, and enables it 
to proceed through all the navigable lines which 
communicate with each other. Several ſprings of 


water roſe from the uplands, which lye weſt of the 
north bog, and probably were the cauſe of that bog 
in the before- mentioned navigable line, which run 


towards theſe ſprings. I built a ſecond water- lock, 
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and turned an arch over it, as it ſtands in one of the 


apptoaches to my houſe; by ſhutting the gates of 
this lock, the ſprings which run into the river, be- 


ing intercepted, a ſheet of water overſpreads neun 


two acres in my lawn, which lies between the Wood 


and my houſe, and the boats are thereby enabled to 


go to the highlands, where there js plenty of grave! 
to manure the bogs. I made my navigable lines by 
banking out the water, and keeping the drains empty 


worked by two men, relieving each other day and 
night, which my own carpenter made, and alſo built 
my locks : before he had ſeen any thing of the kind, 


until he admired his own works. Whilſt I was exe- 
euting the works which I have deſcribed, I proceeded 


to reclaim the bogs adjacent to them. The lines I 
have mentioned divided the north bog into four parts, 


which I ineloſed by ſmaller drains into ſo many little 


parks; it is entirely reclaimed, and has been for ſe- 
veral years paſt. under tillage and meadow, and yet, 
now, though it has ſubſided. conſiderably, an iron 
borer of 18 feet, does not in ſeveral parts thereof 
reach the bottom of the bog: it was full of holes, 


out of which turf. for fuel bad been formerly out, : 


the levelling of which added much tp: the expence of 
reclaiming. » The eaft bog, from the iſland to the 


old river, is all reclaimed, except two or three acres 


towards the ſouth, and has likewiſe been under til- 
lage and meadow for: ſome years paſt, J reclaimed 


theſe two bogs, by covering the ſurface with lime- 


ſtone gravel, then laid a coat of dung over it, and 
planted potatoes upon the dung; the next year ſowed 
dats, or rye and graſs ſeeds, and the following year 
-mowed the produce: the bog was ſo wet, that I cut 
ſeyeral {mall Ty which I aan filled up, when 


they 
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they had performed their oſſice. 0 Fa the gravel, 
on, I was obliged to make roads with hurdles, to 
bear up ſmall hors; which carried the gravel in 
baſkets upon their backs, and to remove the hurdles 5 
from place to place, as occaſion required; the boats 
laid the gravel and manures upon the ſides of the 
rirers and the drains, from whence the horſes con- 
yeytd then. The ſubſiding of this bog is remark- 
able; if T ſhould ſay from fifteen to twenty feet, I 
think that I ſhould not exceed: when I firſt cut the 
new river, the bog roſe in a hill between it and the 
old river; there is now a fall the whole way, except 
where the hill ſtood, which is the loweſt part. The 
bog is now ſo firm as to bear a loaded cart. I ſloped 
the ſides of the hollows, where for ſome years I had 
cut turfs; being adviſed to cut the bog away, but 
that would be the work of ages; and where the ſur- 
face was cut off proved moſt barren, and required 
moſt" manure: theſe hollows are now little green 
vales; and poſterity will puzzle, as ſome do at pre- 
ſent, to find the eauſe of them. After the firſt crops: 
were taken off, and mowed for two or three years,” I: 
obſeryed little tufts of heath began to appear in the: 
meadows; where theſe appeared, ſome parts I tilled: 
again; put dung upon others; but lime effectually 
baniſhed them; and ſo did a mixture of kelp and 
aſhes, the refuſe of the bleach- green, which proved 
the richeſt manure. I ſpread river- mud upon one or 
two acres, which had little effect, only produced a 
ſedgey ſpirey graſs, until dung was laid over it; 
marle had ſomewhat a better effect than the river- 
mud, but marle, mixed with dung, proved. very: 
good; lime, dung, or kelp, broke fine into powder, 
proved the beſt. I reclaimed above one acre, by 


gravelling, and laying a coat. of freſh lime over the 
5 F 4 gravel, 


1 and planted otatoes 3 without 
any dung; the potatoes were ſmall, and lay thin 


Tx; when, dug out, but the corn which ſueceeded them, = 
proved very good, and the bog was thereby well re- 
claimed. It ſhould. be obſerved, that all the ſtone 


and gravel of this country is Ine dipng,, I tried to 
- reclaim part by, burning, but the red bogs, which 
mine were, proved tog wet and ſpongy; the. aſhes 
were white, and ſo light that they had little effect, 


five acres of the ſouth bog, which lay within the na- 
vigable line; but not being able to purſue my navi- 
gation into this bog, the gravel at the bottom of the 
bog riſing above the level of my upper river, with: 


ther water- lock, I made a firm gravel. road into the 
by my father, by two croſs drains ten feet wide, into 


then laid dung, two or three inches thick, upon the 
a _ ſurface: of the bog, without any gravel or other ma- 


corn, and meadow following, were full as good as 


,- bogs ſink too ſuddenly; I would therefore adviſe, 
and intend to purſue, the laying on of gravel after 


expence of gravelling an acre at the firft, is, at the 
leaſt, from four to fix pounds; and as you. proceed 
further into the bog, the expence muſt increaſe; 
therefore where e. is to be had in plenty, it is the 


compoſts. made with lime and earth mixed, or lime 
and moor, may anſwer the end of dung. which I 
«have. not yet ſufficiently tried, but intend ſo to do. 


In the manner I have deſcribed, 1 reclaimed # . 


out conſiderable expence, and the addition of Ange 
bog, ſirſt diyiding one of the large diviſions, made | 


aur diviſions, which made the bog pretty dry; I 


nures under: I obſerve, that the crops of potatoes, 


1 a As 


thoſe where the gravel was firſt laid on, which in wet | 


the bog has been mowed for two or three years: the 


: heſt, material for reclaiming a bog; but I think that 


To ; 


1 1 — 
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To enumerate: ſeveral other drains: which E made 


in the eaſt and ſouth bogs, to prepare them for re- 
chiming, would prove too tedious. I ufually cut 
them ten feet wide; but it is difficult in a wet bog 
tc aſcertain the depth of a drain until the bog has 
-: ſubfided for years, In making the drain, which 1 


| bave mentioned from the lake to the river, 30 or 40 


men Wor king i in the ſame part of the drain for four or 
five days without intermiſſion, except at night, could 
not bring the drain, in the evenings, to be deeper 
than from one to two feet deep, and both the overſeer 
and men were all ſo out of patience, that they were 

with difficulty perſuaded. to continue the work; but 
as I rode round the bog, I obſerved that the dog was 

ſubſiding, and that they were gaining the level, 

though they did not perceive it; for the ſluſh flung 
by the ſhovels out of the drain preſſed down the bog 


and ſqueezed out the water into the drain which ran 


off, as I begun where the fall lay; the bog was fo 
ſoft that the men were obliged to ſtand upon boards 

as they worked, to prevent them from ſinking : the 

bogs which I firſt reclaimed are ftill- ſubſiding. I. 

had, the laſt ſummer, 32 acres of the bogs, which I 
have deſcribed, all under tillage and meadow ;' I alſo 
' mowed ten acres of the bottoms on the river fides, 
between the reclaimed bogs ; and other ten acres of 
bottoms by the ſame river, made meadow by banks 
caſt up round them, to guard againſt floods, planted 
with alder and ſallows: I have fix acres more of the 
eaſt bog reclaimed by a coat of gravel only, never 
tilled, but reſerved for paſture ; but they are far in- 
ferior to the tilled bogs, and will not be meadow 
until covered with other manure, and tilled. I can- 
not aſcertain the depth of ſeveral parts of my re- 

claimed bogs, as my borer of 18 feet long does not 
reach 
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reach the bottom of the north and eaſt bogs; the 
ſouth bog is all 12 and 13 feet deep: dut towards 
the he they are ſhallower../ g The navigable Unes 
which I have deſcribed, encompaſs 31 acres, except 
on part of the weſt ſide, where my houſe ſtands; 
theſe I call my garden or ſmall farm, through whi ch 
the old river witids ; ; clumps of ſpruce fir, beech and 
alder, grow well on the ſides of the new river, where 
gravel was thrown on. the banks from the bottom 
when it was firſt made; the broad-leaved elm inter- 
ſperſed through the meadows reclaimed from the bog, 
alſo thrive ; I have two ſmall groves on each fide of 
the water-lock, of a ſpontaneous growth, from the 
deep reclaimed bog, conſiſting of quicken or moun- 
tain alh, birch; holly, and ſallow, ſome of which are 
from 1 to 3bbve 20 feet high. In making my navi- 
gable 115 which 1 runs weft to the edge of my lawn, 

ITüdifcovered by my boter that a bed of White märle, 
at the depth of 16 feet, lay under the nerth bog; 
the bed of marle proved to be five feet thick; under 
which 2 a ftratur of gravel, from fix to nine e inches 


by the 110 of Wh ſcrew-punips, I raiſed a great quan- 

tity of this 'marle, which leads me to claim a medal 
for teclaiming dry heathy mountain, upon which, 
after ploughing, I ſpread the marle. But I fear that 
T have tired you, as 1 have myſelf, and ſhall, for the 
preſent, only prefent my ſefpects to the Society, and 
alfüre you that I am, 1 


e 3117 754 lures obedient 8 
VVV FRENCH. | 


Ir 
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1 may ay be objected, that the works wWere bel n 
W to the publication of the premiums; 1 
doubt whether it be poſſible to "reclaim ſuch bog 
les than eight or ten years; the water muſt 2A | 
time to ouze from ſponges, which ſuch bogs are > to 
reclaim them very expeditiouſly would exceed. the 
expence of A enn fortune. 2 55 
"BY the Rey. Print Chaigneau, 
" affiſtant ſecretary to the Dub- 


lin ys 


6. 2 
8 4 


Mn. Fnkxen 8 that * wapents of im. 
5 proving bogs, equally ſpongy and wet, with this, is 
very conſiderable, for the drains will for ſome time 
fill up almoſt as faſt as made. When the draining, i is 
finiſhed, the main drains ſhould be left five feet deep, 
and the breadth juſt ſufficient to keep the banks up: 
croſs drains, of a ſmaller dimenſion, muſt be made, 
which, when the bog is perfectly drained, may be filled 
up again. As to the expence, he obſerves, that it muſt 
neceſſarily vary greatly; but the very worſt ſort may be 

completely done for 61. an acre, Manuring with 
| gravel, lime, or clay, may in general be eſtimated at | 

61. Then Mr. French would by all means plant po- 
tatoes, in the trenching manner, for the ſake of mix- 
ing the manure, which is laid on with the ſurface of 
the bog, and alſo for the uſe of the trenches as ſurface 
drains, The crop of potatoes, if a moderate quan- 
tity of dung i is ſpread for them, will be equal to any 
in the country, that is, worth 10l. an acre ; but if 
no dung, they will not more than pay the expence of 
feed, POPs and n up. In the ſpring after, 
dig 
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; digit Lightly; level the trenches, and ſow oats; PE 


digging will not colt more than 108. an acre; The 
crop of oats will be 12 barrels, or rye, will be a great 
1 5. Wich this corn the graſs ſeeds ſhould: be 


| fon; r) rye graſs (lolium perenne) and white graſs (551. | 


eus lanatus) do well ; common hay ſeeds good. The 


firſt-year a car muſt not go on, but the hay brought 


off by men. The ſecond year it will bear cars, and 
would then let for. los. an acre, for three years only; 4 
218. an acre for hay, After that, 4 freſh manuring, 
with a compoſt of lime and earth, or lime. and gravel, 

and then would let at 158. If the land for potatoes 


is well dunged, the poor will pay 4]. an acre for it; 


and the bay, inſtead of 218. will let at 3}. 

"fs en to his NE Dans — 
the ſtate of the ſoil before improving was that of 
continued heath, (erica vulgaris) with great quantities 


of lime ſtones on the ſurface. Mr. French, in the 


firſt place, ploughed it with fix bullocks, which did 
not do more _than-one-fourth of an acre a day, as 
the xoots of the heath made it ſtrong work. As they 
turned up the ſtones, or wer̃e impeded by them, they 
were drawn away in cars to make the walls. Left it 
after the ploughing from half a year to a year, and 


then broke it, croſs-ploughed, and harrowed, in all 


four ploughings, after the laſt, harrowed it ſmooth, 


and limed. Began with 60 barrels an acre, but in- 


creaſed it to 100, and to 200, and found the crops 


better, and better, in proportion to the quantity. 
Upon the liming ſowed the wheat, and harrowed it 
in. The crop has been generally from five to ſeven 
barrels an acre. The following year either barley or 
vats olf barley the crops have been middling, about 


. 
45 
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8 barrels. Of. oats, 1 2 barrels. After either the barley 


ox onts, another crop of oats, equally. good, and with that 
ſowed hay ſeeds, or rye graſs and clover. Before che 


improvement it let at 48. gd. 25 years ago, and if the 


| ſame heath was to be let now, it would be worth 861 


After the oats abovementioned, has let it readily at 
148. Dividing the lands into diviſions of from 15 to 
20 acred pieces, clears them of ſtones, and me" ex- 
e of the nd is, 1] _ f 
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mn the ſtones 2 5 per perch, 
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They a. aro all nus lone 1 an „RRR very fine 
ſheep-walks. Before the improvements very many 
ſheep died on theſe grounds, of the red- water, but 
ſince the liming this has not happened; nor would it 


153t - 


wan —_ ech but now "wy _— 4 


iii Frencu burns the lime in perpetual kilngs 


with turf, laying i in the turf and ſtone in layers, the 
ſame as culm, and all expences included, amount to 


4d. a barrel roach, of 32 gallons. Two cubical 
yards of turf will burn one cubical yard of ſtone. 
If the turf is very good one and an half will do. He 
tried French kilns, in which he burned 1500 and 
2000 barrels, but found it very uncertain, frequently 


having 


A 
7 
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baving the ſtone come out unburnt. A kiln of 1500 
barrels; comes to 241. but often it ran to 401. he has 
upon the Whole, found it far better to uſe che other 5 
ſort, which are cheaper, and more certain. A 
fort of mountain land, is the wet boggy fort, one to 
Four feet deep, which he improved by digging of 
almoſt all the bog for lime; then ploughed it'with 
fix bullocks, and let it to the poor from a guinea' to 

Zos. an acre, for them tb burn, harrow, and plant | 
potatoes; after which they pay as much more for a 

| crop of oats, then limes it, takes another crop of 
oats; and ſows graſſes with it; after this improve- 
ment lets as well as the other: White marlez 
from under a bog, Mr. French tried, for i improving 
14 acres of dry mountain land; the effect was much 
the ſame as that of lime, but more expenſive from 
the difficulty of getting it. In the year 1744, when 
Mr. French came to his eſtate, there was no other 
linen manufacture than a little handle linen, merely 
for their own conſumption, with no other ſpinning 
than'for that, and even for this, there was not more 
than one loom in 100 cabbins. In 1746; he under- 
took tweſtabliſh a better fabric, and with more exten- 
five views. He fuſt began by erecting ſpinning 
ſchools, and ſowing flax, 21 acres of which he ſowed 
on his own account. The linen board gave at that 
time 1d. a day to all. children that went to any ſpin-- 
ning ſchools, which was of uſe; but the providing 
flax. Mr. French found of the greateſt uſe: In 1749, 
he eftabliſhed eight weavers and their families, and 
the ſame year built a bleach mill, and formed a green, 
and to carry it on to advantage, ſent a lad into the 
North, and bound him apprentice there, in order to 
learn the whole buſineſs. Upon his return, he Wa- 
naged el the eee for Mr. French, buying the 


yarn, 
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warn, Paying weavers, for weaving it by. the yard, 
bleaching and ſelling itt: In this manner it went on 
fon aS ears; but as in this ſtate it was dependent un 
Me, French's life, he enabled this manager to take 
the Whole upon his own account, binding him to 
keep every weaver on the eſtate employed, Whatever 
might: -be-the number. The progreſs of this under- 
| taking, united with the agricultural improvements, 
will be ſeen by the following returns of the Moniva. 
eltats, at different- = iods. e 7 


- * 1744. There were * e and fn or eight 
ſhepherds and cow-herds. oO 
In n. There were 248 houſes, 99 looms, and 
2068 wheels. | 
in 1772. 257 houſes, 93 looms, and. 288 per a 
In 1776. . 276. houſes, 96 looms, and 370 wheels. 


Here, i in a Go movie, 6 is the panel of a mak noble 
undertaking ; and I ſhould obſerve, that .it is doubly 
beneficial from one circumſtance. All theſe weavers 
are, mere cottagers in a town without any land, except 
a cabbage garden, by which means they have nothing 
to do with farming, but become a market to the far- 
mers that ſurround them, which is. what all manufac- 
turers ought. to be, inſtead of ſpreading over the 
country, to the deſtruction of agriculture. Another 
circumſtance in which Mr. French has given a new 
face to Moniva, and its environs, is by planting; he 
found a conſiderable wood of birch, which being an 
| unpleaſing tree, and hot improving, he cut them gra- 
dually down, and planted oak, elm, and beach, with 
various other ſorts ;. he began this 30 years ago, and 


no Jear paſſe without his making fome new planta- 
tion. 


— 
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on. By pr operly managing this vod of Kr ae 


N oo buy made it pay hin-150l; a year ever ſince, and 
there is now more than thrice the value of timber i in 
it, to what there was when he began. Whatever he 


has planted has anſwered well, but the growth of the 


beach is the greateſt. That of the oak is very great, 


and more flouriſhing than ever Mri French expected 


to ſee them at the time of planting :. The broad- 
leafed elm thrives very well upon the bogs; after they 
are cultivated. Mr. French has tried moſt ſorts of 
trees in rows along the hedges, but none of them 
have ſucceeded, the weſt winds cut them in pieces; 
ſince which he makes — and plants them 
thick. ae J HECK, £6 
I oven not to o forgot 8 1 Mr. French 
ſupports a charter-ſchool at his own expence, wherein 
are from 20 to 40 children, conſtantly ſupported, 
- cloathed, and. 9 to read a _ and t to _ 
Save. £3 CE bath 3 
| 'F ARMS: 3 Moniva conſiſt, principally, of 
luarge ſtock ones, from 200 to 500 acres, with very 
few cabbins upon them; the tillage of the country is 
principally carried on by. villagers, who take farms 
in partnerſhip. Mr. French's are generally from 20 
to 130 acres. There will ſometimes be from 10 to 
30 families on a farm of 200 acres; but Mr. French 
finds that they do not thrive well if there are more 
than ſix families to one farm. The ſoil to the weſt 


of Moniva, is a lime-ſtone gravel, mixed with a clay, 


ſome of it upon clay: to the eaſt it is a deeper and 
_ richer clay, and lime-ſtone all the way to the Shan- 
non. The whole n lime-ſtone, except the 

1 mountainous 
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mbüntainou ehen the weſty beyond Logh Carril, 
wad the mountains to the ſouth of Loch Rea. Rents: 


in thisneſghhourhosd riſe generally from-728!'to. 16s. 
except dd leaſesy-which are 68. or 78:2-"Phe richeſt _ 


1 


| part of the county is between-Lochrea and Portumne, | 
thence to Ryre-· court, Clonfert; and\Aghrim#- The 


third of the county is bog, lake, and unimproved 
mountain iᷣ but moſt of the latter yields ſome triſting 


rent; the hole third; perhaps 3dꝛ an acre q theruter | 


to- thirds 1281 at an average! The iſles of Arran 
contain 7000 acres; belong to John Digby; Eq; 
and: let at about 20001; a year. The great tract of 
mauntain is the three baronies of Eyre Connaught, 


Roſs, Ballynahinch and Moycullen ; they are 40 


miles long and 15 broad, and are in general uncul- 
tivated! The principal proprietors afe, Nobert 


Martin, Eſq; Thomas French, of Moycullen, Rig; 


and Patrick Blake; Eſq; of Drum j Lynch, 
of Barn — Geobagenz Eſq; of Bowown 3! 


Lynch; Efq; of Drumrong·; dir John O'Fla- 


herty, &c: Mr. Martin has the largeſt tract; he Bas 
let to Mr Popham, 14,000 Iriſh-acres, for Flives, at 
ho rent at all; then three lives more at 1/501; a year; 


and after · them for 61 years at the ſame rent; and 


Mr. Popham has ſome men at work upon improving, 
from England and Leinſter *. There is lime-ſtone' 
gravel upon a part of the land, but not generally in 
Eyre Connaught, any more than lime-Rone'; at tleaſt 
according to cominon epo bat a e 
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* FRE works have ſhes hot kene with * other, 
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— — good tillage 


rowing by the tail, nor any burning the corn inſtead 


of 42 ſtone; ſive plant an acre, the average price bs. 
or Ss. at the beginning of the ſeaſon; 108. or 128. 


at the latter end. The average produce 25 barrels, 
or lol Oats yield about f barrels. Of flax, 2 
hogſhead ſos two acres. It is but lately that they 
have, ſaved- their ſeed, but it is nom coming in; 2 
good common crop 4cwt.. of ſcutched flax, and the 
medium price 408. a ct. There are conſiderable 
improvements of mountain, and ſome of bag, that 
have been carried on by the poor villagers. Fhey 


dig and burn the mountain, and get, by that-means 


very fine potatoes without dung, paying 208. an gere 
for it. If they have the land to themſelves: they 
vill after the potatoes, get good wheat, andi after 
| that ſeveral crops of oats, till the land is exhauſted. 
Theſe village farmers, I remarked, as I went through 
the country, were induſtrious in forming compoſts 
of boggy moor, turf, and lime-ſtone, with what 
dung they can raiſe, They were now making them 
ready againſt the winter's dung; theſe: are for po- 
tatoes the following ſpring, and they find it anſwer 
ſo well that the OE m very faſt. Such of 


Abo low. graſs. ſeeds. —— 
fe ercps· till che land is exhauſted,” and deve it 
3 itſelf. No ploughing or har- 
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ha gear the bogs, M. French, gives the bugs 
s then fr ug years. gent free; an then-they pay bim 
10s. an dere for it. Theyidiaing, manure wich limes 
ſtone gravel and a little dung, and plant potatoes, 
getting fine srops and gopd corn: afterwards. . In one 
os tha; hege which 8 village was cutting aways the 
men called: Mr, Frengh to ſhew him the, ad ridge 
and arrow at ab bottoms, Which he ound) r- 
felt 4 In:wan: Four: feet deep: that this country was: 
once generally” \culfivateds: there ate othat ſigns. 
There are valt numbers of lime-fone ; graval pits: 
= mopntain heathy lands, though POO? wh 
| nat ther leaſt unditi en bear Shay were uſei. . 
n en d e bn 1 £2 qu bake: at 
Tn printiphtſtock! in this country is PR bor 
- breeding; the fale being wrthers; which they ſell fat 
zt/BaNinaſloe:;\ aud wool, of which they cg Al tie | 
twes 4b and from the wethers 516: fel row at 
above rs, Ab. o Mr: French remembers" the Fprieof 
wool; 800 years ago, at 68. and 757 4 hey" f 
was teckened à very higlr year, and he Toh! 297 bagé; 
at 0. d- ſtonle i but as he got our of Tod; he 
has nor f het had inore thun two bags. In 17455 Ke. 
it felt tu Bel a tone. Phe great riſe or the price of: 
= wools: Mr. French attributes to the low- priet Gf 
nnning und the increaſe of tillage. Phe ſtock 
1 fafinats; vio are S managers, have two. fatms, 
dne as a dry one, in this neighbourhood - for win⸗ 
ter, and another in the deeper richer lands in the 
eaſterp part of ehe colinty, for fummer feeding and 
fattiug Three year old wethers, from dhe light 
ſoils hehe, ſell from 1585 tu 258 each! It is-reckened 
good land that will ſupport three ſheep: per” nere the 
ae e, The ſyſtem of grazing is to buy 
22350 | 2 2 | -yearlings, 


7. SONS Gf KB 


yeatlinge;” Tem 388. to gl. 38, ald felt out ut four 
| year. 2 48. to lt 68. They ſometimes 
| years old: L 3% 462) Rae 1 ACE 
9 - pier ra oft, Aub 1 1 bees Aer ee 
Tat -Ploiigh” with horſes, but the e 
moſtly wich onen; they have not che Mays cuſtem; 
of Walking backwards before hen; nor 
neff them ul abreaſt, but two und wer They will 
take 4 Frazing farm; with ehree years rent, for ſtocks! 
Land? ſells! at 21 years purchaſe. The rents have 
fallen ſiner 177 but arè now riſing from the great 
pricr of wh, black cattle; and linen. Tuythes are 


compounded by the procters 'with- gentlemenz but 


they ſcrew up the poor people to the utmoſt. There 
are: ſtill many men who make it their buſineſs to hire 
large tracts of land in order to relet at advanced rents. 
Population increaſes greatly; yet many of them live 
very poor upon potatoes and water,; with ſome oat- 
meal: There are many that have no eos, only a 
houſe end garden! The graſs of 4 come is 130s- 
This: is n not the caſe, however, at Moniva z-there- 
they have all cows, and are very rarely without milk. 
Rent of arcabbin and an acre 208, building the cab- 
bin oſor themſelves; and 308 if it is built for! them. 
There were many emigrants from Galway to Ame- 
riea, ( but only of the looſe idle people: The general 
religion Rs but about 1 
proteſtant. r n #if 1 2 oy 3 n 8, e 
il t 25086! - ty f 16447444 n 
Mac Axpraw e of Aube Galway; ue 
EL met at Monin, favouredl me with the following 
particulars. At Galway there is a ſalmon ſiſnery, 
' which; lets: at 200l. a year; and in the bay of Gal- 
way they have a conſiderable herring fiſhery. There 


are 


coun Py: "OF" OADWA V. as 


are belonging to de town 200 to 250 boats Io vr 50 
of Which are employed in the ſpring fiſhery, for cod; 
hake, mackarel, &c; Theſe boats are from four to 
fix tons, ſome nine tons. They coſt building 201. a 
| boat, and the nets and tackle 151. the nets are of 
; hemp, tanned with bark. There are five br fix men 
to a boat; they fiſh by ſhares, dividing into ſixty + 
they Have had this fiſhery time immemorial. The 
plenty « of fiſh has decreaſed theſe 15 years.” A mid- 
dling night's take is 5000 fiſh ; all they get is ſola 
into the country, and the demand is ſo far from bei 

anſwered, that many cargoes are brought in fromthe - 


| i North. Phe fiſh ſell from 1s. 4d. to 28. 24; a hun- 


dred; but the men are far from being induſtrious in 
| the —_— 2 on weeks they do not $9 br twice. ; 
foot F iH [6 N 
Or the coaſt of Conna Marra thee iu, fe 
roth of april to the roth of may, a fiſhery-of ſun- 
Hſh;*which is done by t the herring boats. It is not 
by ſhares, but the owners of the boats hire the men 
for the fiſhery/ One fiſn is reckoned worth 5l. and 
if a boat takes three fiſh in the month, it is reckoned 
good luck. There are 40 or 50 boats employed eon 
this. Along the whole bay there is a great quantity | 
of kelp burnt ; 3000 tons are annually exported from 
Galway: the preſent price is 408. to 508. a ton. 
The ſhore is let with the land againſt it, and is what 
the people pay their rent by. They uſe a great quan- 
tity of ſea weed, droye in by ſtorms for manuring 
land. In november they carry it on, the field being 
ready marked out in beds for potatoes, and leaving 
it on them, it rots againſt the planting ſeaſon, and 
| give them great crops. They alſo do this ſucceſs- 
* with fern, cutting it in autumn, and laying it 


2 — 
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on tor the 0 „ Phe poor people near ( 8 way are 
very, induſtrious. in boying the ſullages o the free 


n ene ee, ; 


25 in this oountry, | row 
8 inſtance, Mr, Andrew. French of that 
225 16 or 2805 imported the firſt cargo of "fax 
ſeed of 300 hogtheads, and could only fell 100 of 
them \ Whereas now the anpual importation riſes from 
RES : Twenty FEATS ago there were only 
ooms in Galway, now. there are 180, "They 
Ween egart ſe  theetings ſeven-eighths wide, at 92d. to 


wa yard; dowlas, 28 inches wide, at yd. Ofna- | 
burgs at 7d. alſo. There are eight or nine bleach- 


| — the county, but they bleach, generally 
ae only for the country conſumption: tne 
| Kae K of the linens. ate ſent green to Dublin, 


the town and neighbourhood of Lochrea, thete ae 
300 loom employed on linens that are called Loch- 
5 by of 28 inches in width, which fell at 7d. à yard. 


din the county is, generally ſpeak- | 


All the fax worke 
ings. raiſed i in it. The yarn ſpun. is pound yarn, not 
done. into banks at all. Very many weavers ate in 
; the towns, withaut having any land more than a cab⸗ 
bage garden. The linen and yarn of the whate 
county, has been calculated, at 49,0091, a year, 


\ Spp7)MBER 4, left Moniya, and took the = w 


Woodlawn, the Yeat of Frederick Trench, Eſq; paſ- 

ted many bags 'of conſiderable ſize, perfectly improve: 
able, and without oy. uncommop  exertions 4 me 
juſt e 8 ne : 
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of that tn; they give xl. for a hotſe- ; 
3 * = 47 n * . V 
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* eat ve beg in che 
of It 8 Thave ny where "EP The kiduſe Rand 5 
the brow of a riſing ground, "which Yodks over a fawn 
ſwelling into gentle inequalities; 3 through theſe a 
ſmall ſtreath. 16 converted into a large river, in a man- 
nek that ; does des honour to the taſte of the owner ; it 
comes hy behind a 44 at the foot of which is a 
pretty cottage hid. by plantation, and flows into a 
lage mals of Wood. i in front of the houſe : - the 
grounds, which form the banks of this water, are 
Pleaſing, and ate prettily ſcattered with clumps and 
fingle . trees, and furrounded by a margin of wood 
The ſouſe is an excellent one, ſo well contrived, 
that the ſame diſpoſition of apartments would be 


agreeable upon almoſt any ſcale of dullGag:, 


* 1 


1. * 


15 T. ürbcht's improvements of bo Hull me 
| folicitous to view. them ; he Was ſo obli iging as to 
give me Aa full account, and no body could be more 
anxious to have- me in general well informed. The 

firſt method of. improving he took. was with a bog of 
I2 acres, exceedingly wet, at the bottom of bills 16 
feet deep t to his knowledge, but he never yet was able 
to meaſure it to the bottom, A red bog, of a light 
fuzzy ſubſtance, like a bed of tow, which would not 
burn in turf; no other product than bog berries, 
Part of it ſo very wet, that he could not cut the 
drains at firſt wider than four feet and two ſpits deep; 
repeated this before the hard froſt of 17653 had yet 
made no progreſo, it being almoſt as wet as ever: but 
took advantage of that froſt, to cover the ice two 
inches thick with clayey gravel ; when the -thaw 


came, the gravel ſunk, and preſſed out the water. 
. | 2 4 The 


a N 


þ reciting had ſoon. chat in the may 


9055 els to No ft quare J Perf: and immediately planted 
| We Potatoes in the common trenching manner. 

he Crop, per Acres 40 barrels, each 44 ſtone, at 8s. 
; velled the potatoe ; trenches in digging for barley, 
manure ; this digging coſt 30s. an acre, and the 
| barley, [3A with, the ſpade, which they do very 
| faſt, and the expence ingluded i in the 30s. The crop 
of barley 10 barrels an acre, at Vs. After this crop, 
took no more trouble with it; very! rich and luxu- 
riant graſs ſprang. up, directly, and would let readily 
in meadow, at 258. but part of it in a- few years 


would let at 21. Two acres ere not perfectly re- 


$3.77 


claimed; it Was of the moory nature; dug and 
burned i it, and Put in in turnips, the . crop very good 
then dung i it for barley, the produce 14 barrels an 
acre, and the meadow | 8 


the herbage good, and carried the complete. ap- 


| fin of a meadow, except in the drains, Where 


he heath Ain appears, 


; » N 9 «+ hy „ , &. J * FI © 7 f 145 j * 7 
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Wr parte acres of ſpongy fungous 8 f. from 
8 to 16 feet deep, had been cut into very great tuff- 
holes, which holes, though they held water, and had 
| drowned r many a cow, yet had ſo far drained the bog 


as to make the leſs 2. neceſſary; effected, N. 
{and 


8 et $47 N 48+ + Web © 17 F 


a x Y . 

4 1 þ * 3 L | oh *? ** 
# . ; a I 41 
rn | I. 8 a Ax 46» * 
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| g wass gl. 105% fh gere : 
1 half of 1 it bore-þorſes with baſkets, 


or.carrying.on-dungy. pg where. it would not bear 
it was . by men, „The quantity r 


8 Which attended minutely to not burying the 


+ wa wat. 2. 4. 


" * * * 
e 1 * 
„ wells 4 
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Oo ever ſince. 1 was over 5 
dg found it A perfect improvement; ; the hay was : 


5”. 


r 


e - ef "as 


levelled. them a ſecond; time. Upon this, tock th 


ee ene FOES ed TH ſank mide] 


advantage of froſt to manure it with elay and 
gravel, at 21. Tos. an acre; then dunged- a patt- with 
the quantity mentioned already, and the reſt of it 
manured with the aſhes of moor, which burned yel- 
low. Upon this manuring planted potatoes; the 
eib 10le an aere, pretty equal, being às good after 
the aſhes as aſter the dung. After the potatoes, le- 
velled the trenches, and dug it and ſowed wheat; 
the crop 6 barrels an acre; barley 10 batrels, oats 9 
barrels; then left it for _— : the value . 
25 acre. 8 2 


o 


. None N Ee 
Maenner piece of bog of the ante ſort, light wind 
ſpongy ; drained, and then manured with clayey 
lime-ftone'grayel, mixed with ditch earth. In the 
ſummer planted potatoes; ; the crop 1 5 barrels an 

aere; then dug for oats, 6 barrels an acre, meadow 
ever fir ince, and r * e let at 11. los. 
an acre. 5 


' $4 


+, 3 e > | 
» # x _ 
5 | NomBRER', Fewer 2 ihe 17 
66 1 7 3. 3 1 - S, 


* 22 b RH 165 of the [NY fort well "Ri pj 
5 nured with lime, 80 barrels an acre, at 4d. a barrel ; 
-planted with potatoes ; the crop not worth digging 3 
dug it for oats, the crop not worth reaping: then 


left it in graſs, which was ee not werth 
: more t han 5s. an acre. . 


FE-3 | NvumBzR 2 P 


"Akoriizs Erperittent was on the 92220 fort of bog, 
which, when wel! drained, was manured in ſpring 
with 


ny „ 6 0 Ss * A N. 


w_ ng None Frail; ane en wich inarle ines ; 
of dang, and planted with potatoes 3 the erop gl. an 


"then | Py to "0 Br 1 8 % . e 85 
4 | ; . ae oy 4 A 
ie T = 475 
26. 5 * "Te * * 85 
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heat expetiniant, che "IL as US receding, 
_ekcapt lime laid inftead of marie: the effect in evefy 
reſpecst on 4 par with the marle. Neither of them 
yielded helf the pits x yon 8 or Aber Souls 
have. fone, |. = 


. N 
771 q 4 


T7 


; ep 
_ . 
Nusa 7. 0 Finn 


Auornzn Wa! of th the une fe was, after . 


| ings manured with lime-ſtone gravel, and then with 
the ſcowering of ditehes and earth, to the amount 
of three inches and, a half deep on the ſurface : ex · 
pence in all 4 an acre. Then left, and nothing 
mbre done to it; very good. graſs came ar N Gar 
ons. we EL for OP 18s, an gere. 7 | 


* 

4 
177 J 3717 
4 4 
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ANOTHER IVR bog « drained, ary then well ; gra- 


el at 21. 105. Left ſo for three years ; ; ſcarce | 


any graſs came, the heath ſtill remaining: planted 


Potetdes on it without a any dung or other additi- 


nal Ranüre; the ero l. an acre; then dug it 


rat + 


"Tooth, Ng nothing own wn in it, but c came immedi- 
ately to very good paſture, worth I 58. an Acre, 5 


"Mx; Fr uren Tecot mends, from his experience, 
'S ing mode of r bogs: firſt, the 


the Ng 
W ect i 15 draining ; ; main 11 Werte ye made 
i | 


_—— 


ace: chen dag it for bars, che crop fix nes, m an, 


. 


1 SST % _— % 
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45 ea has hy ta 


rok 18. 4 Yerch, Then croſs Urains froth Wali drat 


to main drain, at from 5 to 16 perch frm ont to ih 


other, at three feet deep and four wide, at the expence 


of 3d. 3 perch. Here is the firſt year's work. The 


next year go into all the drains and ſink them, | which 


will colt 1d. a perch : if a froſt comes, carry on. | the 
ime. one prayel, let it be a coat of two inches 
thick; if three it will de better; two inches wilt | 
coſt 31. if not carried farther than half 2, quar- 
ter of a mile; if carried a quarter of a mile, it 


will coſt gl, 10s. if half a mile, 6l. 15s. if a mile 


| gl. Prefers the clayey lime · ſtone gravel to every 


TOP anyire If that is not to be had, clay; and if 


not clay, other gravel; ; If no gravel or clay, then 
lime; if nothing elſe, then the light marle under 


bogs. Upon this manuring ſpread 4 compoſt, one- 


_ third dung, one-third aitelt tarth, and ous third 
| lime-ftorie gravel, nine "buſhels to the ſquare perch ; 
if dung only, fix; and upon that plant potatoes in 


the common manner. The crop will, on an average, 
de 30 barrels, at 8s, or 121. an acre. The poor peo- 
ple will readily give three or four guineas an acre for 
liberty to plant them. Upon this crop of potatoes 


11 


ant a ſecond crop of potatoes, making the furrows 


crops nine "fret wide, and the trenches four. This 
crop of potatoes will be full as good as the firſt. 

Then dig it, leyelling the trenches, ſcooping the 
ſides, to fill up with, and the manured part on the 
ſurface ; ſow barley; the crop will be 12 barrels on 
an ayerage; with this barley ſow graſs ſeeds, and it 


will immediately | be worth for meadow 11. 10s. = 


; he” che Kn ha a ety 
cuts hoiſt be ix feet "Jeep and eight'w fas, and itt 


how, two buſhels of dung more to the perch, and 
where the ridges were, and make the ridges « of both 


* 
=_ 
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i 2% ber ſeven, years; then give ira licht 

Ho zes. an gere Kung it f 5 ale per 
| rch ; plant potatoes, 1 MH. an acre ; 3 then barley,14 
ee. J and then meadow. worth 408. In this cir- 
8 cumſtance of letting meadow it ſhould be remarked, 
that they will hire it at great prices, ſuch as minuted, 
but the ſame lands would not let. at more than 18s, 
upon a leaſe ; for in one caſe you ſtand the chance of 
| keeping the land to its preſent derne and, in x this: moan 
. He, tenant has that chance, 


Fo 
$3 


- Tas i is 2 3 which ſhould be ent. 
oned, the ſcin of the turf ſhould, not be broken for 


Dy} - 


fome years by heavy cattle; for wherever they make 

2 hole, the ruſhes grow at once, which cannot be 
ally deſtroyed, Mr. French does not think it at all 
neceſſary to keep an improved bog under graſs, as he 
has found by experience, that the more they are cul. 


| tivated the better they grow. In the winter he feeds 


bis reclaimed bogs. with ſheep ; they have a perpetu⸗ 
ſpring of graſs all through that ſeaſon, and are of 2 
nature fo oe Le to that of 1 1 that N. 


F 


diſtemper, EY HAY 785 


9 Ft 


HE has ! ſeveral large gs 7 in 11. re-: 


Laine bogs, and has found that almoſt every kind of 
tree thrives well in them: 1 thought the ſp ruce fr 
ſeemed to get up the quickeſt, but all of then ap- 


peared Pannen healthy. 
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& inbroving a ſquare. mile npen tb: pre- 
uding plan; Juppoſong 9 miles IN main gag and 1 
i S ns HEL F735 cb Ps, Ms nets 


$9 0 1.5 1 Meta i 8 22 225 
(rene HIS of main drains, at 2s. - 288 
20,480 perches of croſs drains, at 6d. „ 1 y = 
Two miles of road, . 10 feet wide, at 751. 1 30 5 a 
.. of the, diſs, ,,......,, 


tance, bl, per acre „38 40. 0 8 
(Labour on the urging, 406. Hers acre, 'S 1280 9.8 


6. 


2 + ig T2) ys 4 1 f i 21 11 8 N 77 9 8 
Dedust rent of the land- for FREY e 
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ine We an acre. Nr} 5. ING 980 85 5 8 | 
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Dedudt rent fax 1 as SNN — 192⁰ o © 


„ 2869 755 9 
Tela 2 22 digging for the barley AP. Fra 


Zos. an acre = - i. 960 0 O 
A barrel an acre of barley ſeed, Na. 20 
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, acre. = 11. 60 0.0 
: Reaping, eing. and woc. 2: 208. © £25 LAs 
an acre = Wis „ „ > 3, 0. 9,0, 
Wo "farts Wn Wa, . FX; „ ine ee 
= 190 9 


Deduc t the: ms of "Y crop, g | avralny 
at 85.—31. 128. an are 2304 0 0 


Remaingtoral expences of the i improvment 2421 19 9 
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Rent 
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an -at 168. abs which in⸗ 
ee ee 


1 d e e 8 daten I, a IE, os "She 
SevVERAL great deduRions are mad in this ac 

. e the * is * to 4 555 

= 3 15 | | ' 


© Mx. Taxnct Ny is FOO pulllis 38d ſome 


fpayed heifers, at 1}. 155. each; flls them But at : 


chree- years old, ede Es but n not lat, at 61. 35. 


on an aver 
e . 


" 2 The annual Fronts and Cale is 
180 fat wethersz. ab 38. 60 culled ewes; at 195. 


In order N ſavo dung for his bog improvement,! he 
has cut large drain from his yards and ſtables 
rouge the garden, payed it, and keeps it filled with 
bog e earth, and all the urine of the cattle, Ke. run- 
ning into wakes an excellent e for the ch 
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bs on rent t of the dee of the county 
of Galway, 145. an acre: About Woodlawn 1481 


4 ** 164 
LLF j 201 3&3: - © a7. 7 


to 188. The f6il all lime · ſtone gravel, or lime- tons 
fine ound land. The ſize of farms varies j there are 
many ſmall ones of from 30 to roo actes, paft grazing" 


amd part tiflage ; alſo. many ſtock ones, up to 1000 
and 1500 acres; and theſe graziers re-let to the 
cabbins part of it at a very high rent, by whom are 


x bs ied on moſt of the tillage of the country. Mr. 


rench remarka, that if good land is let to che poor 


P nn bad, and 1 _ oj | it 9 5 
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people, they are ſure to deſtroy it; but glve them 
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2 1 * brood 18,4 
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4% Ber OS: on (graſs. 3. Gravel end, dale, 
x „ Wert, 4. 410 3. Ours! * e 


- hy 


og 16 galls 1925 MY. 127 
410 3 2. ke. i we e 

* ae van dne. 1 2 9 25 
7 J J K any Kb ; 


i e n a dad 
ſtang, at B88. or 12l. Of wheat, 8 barrelg, at 20 
ſtons. Of barley, n #5 dere eee | 
12 barrels, eee > | ” 
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Every poor man, Genet row! but fil they de. 


not raiſe enough for their ſpinning, for that is uni- 


verſal. Lime-ſtone gravel: is the general "manure, 
No lime, though it is every, where to be had; the | 
price to burn is 4d, à barrel of 3 buſhels. roach. 
Every cabbin has eight or nine acres, and two or 
or three cows, or two cows and one horſe; and about 


| half, have horſes, two or three pigs, and many ponl- 


try; half à rood of flax, one acre potatoes, or half 
at a medium. They live on potatoes, ' oats, or bar- 
ley-bread,, or butter; like oats better. Their cir- 
cunſtanges are much ene in 20 een They: 
pay rent 128. to 145. ene, ä - Si 


4637 G 2 8 


b a * 
Srer MEER aa, to Kileartady my dial Robert 


Gregory, Eſq: who is engaged in purſuitꝭ hieb, if - 
5 well 


Aiken ein Saprte 8 ll 
not 4 Ntele. He Has- Füllt 1 large houſe with nu 

merous offices, and taken 5/or 600 acres of land 05 . 
his own hands, which I found him improving with 
great ſpirt. Walſing was bis fiſt objet; ef Which 


he has executed many miles in the moſt perfect man- i 


ner: his dry ones, 6 feet high, 3 feet and Ly half 
thick at bottom, and 20 inches at top, eoſt 28. 64: 
the perch, running mexſure. ' Piers in mortar, "with 

2 gate and irons complete, 11. 14s. Walls in mor- 
tar, five feet high, coſt 6s. a Perch. | He has fixed 

two Engliſn bailiffs on his farm, one for accounts. 
and overlooking his walling and other buſmeſs; and 
another from Norfolk, for introducing the turnip. 
huſbandry,' of which he has 12 acres this year: what 


particularly pleaſed me, I ſaw ſome Iriſhmen hoeing 
tauglit them; and I Wwas 


them z the Norfolk man ha 
convinced in a moment, that theſe pebple would by* 
practice ſoon attain a ſufficient degree of perfection 


in it. The ſoll around is alla dry found good lime-- 


ſtone land, and lets from 108. to 128. an acre, ſome 


higher. It is in general applied to ſheep Mr. Gre 


gery has a very nöble nurſery, Hott which” he is 
making platitations, sen vin ſoon be . 
ment to the country.” - det ed) ned 8 eh 
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ENTITY Seh, to Damme the * f 9. 


Lucius O'Brien, in the county" of Clare, a gentle⸗ | 


nian Who had been repeated aſſiduous to procure me 


every fort of information. I fhould' remark, as 1 


have now left Galway, that that county, from enter 
ing it in the road to Tuam till leaving it to-day; has 
| been, upon the whole, inferior to moſt of the parts 
I have travelled in Ireland in point of beauty: thete 


afe 1 of a magnitude to make the view 
112 = 


DR =2Dn 4x5 m wo. oo. 


Arriking- | 


manner, angh;theſ 2 dl command very fine views 


* * ND. ay 


n iy is a free f from, woods, and even 
a EX 17 85 EI entlemen s houſe nor as it a 
111 37 7 

wiety i in its ace. dv not; however, ſpea 


a ut ox eption 1 


tracts hich - are. hae? . 
ful. . has 2 ey 


caſing, variety of " grounds | 


| about the houſe; 3 it fant, on a hill gently riſing Frome 5 


a lake of 24 actes; in the middle of a noble wood of 


oaks, aſh, Poplar, &c. three beautiful bills, riſe above. 


aich the plantations ſpread in a varie | 


of the great rivers Fergus and Shannon at 


- junRion, being each of them à league wide. For 


the following particulars 1 amm jdebted Li Sir Lucius 
eh 8 weng e attentions. 14 # ed 


. ; 4 © 


Jp * of * ont of — ke "The 


bad tracts of land are the eaſt mountains, part of the 


barony. of Burrin, and the great peninſula, which 
forms the north ſhore of the Shannon. Great tracts 
are let at nothing at all, but there are 20,000 acres 
from Paradiſe-hill, along the F ergus and Shannon to 


Limgricks which let at 208, an acre. Theſe lands 


are:called the Corcafſes. . The ſoil of them is either A 
rich, black loam, or a deep rich blue clay 3 and all 


the higher lands are lime - ſtone, or lime- ſtone gravel. 
The mountains are generally grit-ſtone. The fize 
of farms is various Capt. Tim. Macnamara farms 
7000, agress but part in other counties. Mr, Single- 
ton, 4000 acres. A farm of 300 l. a rear is a very 
ſmall one; 500 l. a year middling; this is ſpeaking 


of ſtoek- farms. The tillage of the country is car- 
ried on by little farmers, from 20 l. to 100 l. a year; 


but moſt of it hy the poor labourers, who are gene- 
rally under-tenants, not nd A e 
The ccurſes of cxops are, 
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ie be 7 
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225 "I che Cortaft grounds; 8 barrel, A che titer 
nds g of : 20 Maße te the barrel. Polke oy 
meblure by the bartl bf 48 Rofl Ok pe b ls 
tte aere, a the average product 50 barfeis, They 
never plant them on the'cortaſs fands; Tor -they will 
not grob there, Nr. Fitzgerald, ef Bhepperton, 


855 


* 
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| bas had 100 barrels per gere; the Favourite Forts art 4 
5 the apple, the Caſtania, and the Buck, being à ſpe - 2 
*cies of the Howard. They fat pigs on them; but 4 

chat much amazed me; was fattentig hogs oh grab, Þ 

nich they do very generally, and make them as fat 1 


as k bullock, but put them up to beans for thite 
Weeks to harden the fat. Of "barley they 1 14 
ſtteone an acrey and get fix barrels, at 32 ſtone Each. 
Bere, tro rowed barley, called Bueſid krere; and four 
owed, called Dutch, and of theſe the bere yields'beſt. 
Mr. Singleton has had 40 barrels of bert pet gere, 
each 16 ſtone on the eorrafs land: Or eat hey be 
2x ſtone to the acre, and get 12 barrelsz on an 
average 14 ſtone each; and on the coreaſfs land 16. 
Of beans they ſow 35 ſtone to the acre, ſow them on 
te green fod ſoon after chriſtmas, and ploagh them 
in; never hand- hoe or weed them: the average crop 


20 barrels, at 20; tone; 30 the greateſt; they arc * 
uſed for home conſumption in dear years, and for ex- 37 
portation in cheap. The poor people make breat-of ra 
them, and eat them boiled, and they prefer a buſhel aft 
E ef, them to a buſhel of a., ; but Reval not eat 75 


64 y ; them, 
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them, except im a ſcarcity. No peaſe ſowny but rape 
in conſiderable; quantities in mountain grounds, or 
bogey, both of which are burnt for it: They 
plough, the farrow.. very ſhallow, and burn it : they 
neuer feed it. The crop of ſeed, 8 barrels, at 16 
ſtone; at from 7s. 6d. to 18s. a barrel, generally 
From(348+/20-478+ It is preſſed into oil, at the mills 
of ſor mile bridge and Scariff, near Nillaloes hut 
the, gfeateſt part is bought up by, the merchants of 
Limerick for exportation to Holland, and, laſt year | 
dome part of it has been {ent to Great Britain, in 
donſequence of. the act which. paſſed laſt. ſeſſions: 
The rape cakes are all exported to England for ma⸗ 
nure 4 the price of them 458. to 428. per ton. The 
8 rape afid bean- ſtrauw are burnt to aſhes for the ſoap- 
. and Mr. Singleton has a kiln contrived on 
purpoſe for burning lime with it, collecting the aſhes 
at the ſame time that the lime is burnt, No clover 
is ſo wn; except by bir Lucius O'Brien. Flax is 
ſown in ſmall quantities by the poor people for their 
tom the whole county. Spinning is by no means 
general; not! half the women ſpin; Some linens, 
bandlereloths; antt Clare dowlas, for exportation in 
mall quantities, and other ſorts; enough' for home | 
conſumption; Wool: is ſpun for cloathing the peo- | 
ple; into worked yarn for ſerges; and into yarn for : 
dau pany nd frizes are fold out of 
4013 Suk 148; FI: 0 7 
+ Myc heath at land, wavy ea of ata 
every: year are brought in by paring and burning for 
rape, but uſe no manure for it; after” that wheat, 
and get good ob. and then two, three, or four 
eie y . „ae BS crops 
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oats, bod ones; chen left fes graſs;! a 
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Tus Favela getting Fn conſiſts in à union of 
both of rearing and fattening); the rearing farms, ge⸗ 
nerally at a conſiderable diſtance from the rich lands 
on the Fergus and Shannon. The moſt. -profitable 

management of grazing, is to buy in year-olds, but 
it can only be done, by having a variety of land. 11 
is found much more beneficial than buying in pul- 


locks in Autumn, and comin Wap * i Men 


11 . . 7 ; 11 | 47 it. Mo! 2 7 


1 


TC e 5 24 „ 

IF HE! eee price of the ear from. 21. 28. 
to 21. 108. and the price fold at four and a half year- 
olds, weighing 4: ct. 42, to 54 cut. is on an average 
at 8l. For cows bought in in may, 31. 38. to 3I. 128. 
and ſell at 5l. 10s. An acre of the corcaſs land will 
fatten one of theſe bullocks, but then it muſt not be 


winter-fed atall. Sheep, on an average, ſhear three 


to a ſtone of 16 lb. and ſell at 18. per lb. Mr. Mac- 


namara ſold this year 55 bags, beſides his lambs 


wool; the weight is from ſix hundred, to ſeven and 
a half, fifty ſtone, and this year's price 178. Ed. 3 
ſtone. Upon the lime: ſtone ſheep-walks of thi 
county, they keep from one and a half to five j on 


an average, three. The loſs on, ſtock-ſheep, but | 
locks, &c. will not amount to more than one per | 


cent. on the value. F or hiring and ſtocking a grazing 
farm, three rents are reckoned to do. Thoſe bullocks 


that are to be fattened the ſummer following, they 


give hay moſt part of the winter, for four or fiyt 


OREN" as much as they: will-eat, which wi be mo | 


CEO. 110 og FREE 210 | 50 runs 


Ru M) Of 17A ND. 357. 
Turk are 4000 bullocks annually in the 


county of Clare; bought in at- Gl. and ſold out at 
lol. and-g000-cows,! bought. in at 3l. and ſold fat at 
k alſo 6000 fat ee ſold abba county 


_ head e. 1819 'L Po 1 £4444 1 9 167 R 
6 llt n 25 art is 1 4 e ei 
pry, — * for p e ards, the 
cakagee eſpecially, which is incomparably fine. An 


aàcre of trees yields from four to ten hogſheads per 


antun, "average "fix, and What is very uncommon in 
the 'cyder' counties of England, yield a crop every 
year, I never beheld trees ſo loaden with apples as 
in Sir Lucius O'Brien s orchard; it amazed me that 
they did not break under the immenſe load which 


| bowed down the branches. He expected a hogſhead 
a tree from ſeyeral. e 


. | 3 : F 


| ing kg ſells at twenty years purchaſe, Rents fell 


in the r rearing lands 58. or 6s. in the pound, but rich 
lands fell very little. Tythes are compounded by 2 


compoſition made every year by the piece. Fat bul- 


locks nothing, Sheep, 208. per hundred. Wheat, 58. 
ley, 35. Oats, 28. | Potatoes, 108. Middle men, 


5 not common, but much land re-let, ariſing from the 


long tenüres which are given of three lives, &c. 
17 poor, live upon potatoes ten months of the year; 


| bu if a mild winter, and a good crop, all the year 


on them, They keep cows very generally, but not 
101 many as in the liſt of Sir Lucius's tenants. La- 
bur f is uſually paid for with land. _ Working- -days 
of roman cathalics may be reckoned 250 in a year, 
which a ate paid for With as much land as amounts to 
but fix pounds, and the good and bad maſter is. 
diſtinguithed by this land being reckoned at an high 


dor a low. rent. The ſtate of the poor, on compariſon | 
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and found while it was attended to, and kept Clean, 
that it was of great uſe for horſes, but his abſence 
and neglect deſtroyed it. Relative to ſmugeling woot. 


from Clare, he gave me ſeveral ſtrong reaſons for be- 


lieving that there had not been any for ſome vears; 


that obunty is well ſituated for it, and ſome ſhips 


ſmuggled brandy and tobacco, and could carry it 
away with great caſe, yet not one goes.” Sir Lucius 
was executor” to 2 man who, made a fortune by it 


twenty-five years ago, but he would never ſmuggle 8 


when aboye Tos. a ſtone; . 1 had the ſame account in 
Galway. Fh caufe of the high price of wool, is 
the ot of woollen of ed in all the ports of 

England, 


years age Selbe 
See eee e better clad tun 
they were, and bre regularly fed, in being frecd 
from æhoſe ſcareities which were felt befoxe the ew | 


bmons, in 1565, von L 
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Fogland; and the: increafeg--demand, in the Man- 
cheſttr fabrio for that varn, which: demand π] ] ·ỹ ud: 
have operated in England as in Ireland, had the 
. 1 equal; | Another cauſe;> 
. „ and the people being 
bauer "old — à pound of wool to France; 
ſmugglers dom pute to be ſixpence, which is fifry per 
cent. on the prefent prime coſt. Thus the French 
could get wood much cheaper from England, where 
the prime ooſt is lower. There is none from Cork, 
for being a manufacturing town, the people would 
not allow it. A duty of 4d. per ſtone of 18 Ib. on 
woollen and worſted yarn exported, marks the quan- 
_ Wn Ireland grows beyond its own conſump- 
tion. Raw Wool, two thouſand: to 10, obo ſtone, the 
, wy ning is nearly goubled in value by the 
manufacture, The quantity of broad- cloth and 
ſerges, that is, old and new drapery, imported from 
England, equals the export of woollen yarn. It is 
remarkable that upon the corcafs lands in this caun- 
be are ſeveral tools in uſe, which are —_ 
a Dutch . Fa nn &e, f ve 
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: Obi — — the 
icthoſt 1 the! cenmty, Mri Sin- 
gleton, and Mr. F itugerald and rode through a part | 
af their farms. fr. Singleton's gortaſe meadows 
ene enen tinted- had of ruſhes, till he deſtroyed 
them by à method which alone pra ed effectual, 
10 which'is digging up the ruſi and turning it topſy- 
20 rn into the hole again, this he finds effectually 
deſtroys them, and the expenct is not ſongreit as 
might be imagined. This gentleman has more til- 
lage land than common upon graning farms; he 
ſhewed me a haggard, well filled with wheat ſtacks; 
_ ſeventeen acres. of that grain yielded him 196'barrels. 
of Rr nat erer 18/2 very attentive farmer; and in ſe- 
veral particulars; conducts his buſineſs upon princi- 
- ples different from thaſe which are common in Ire- 
land. He has built excellent farming- offices 3 hat- 
ticularly a barn, excredingly well. contrived 3 the 
corn may be thrown at once from the part of the 
barn where it is ſtowed on to two threſhing - floors, 
the one over another, and from the ſtacks through a 
50 window into the barn. His hayuis alſo thrown in 
the ſame manner, down into the cow-houſe; and his 
potatoes into 2 vault. Theſe conveniencies, which | 
ere a great ſaving of labour, are gained by the build- 
ings being raiſed on the fide of a ſteep hill, cut away 
for the purpoſe. His cos he keeps in the houſe-all | 
winter, by which means they are better Wintered, 
and he raiſes a great quantity of manure. The chaff 
* his corn erops he ſaves carefully, y which i is direct- 
5 contrary. to the farmer's. practice % and what is 
much more, cuts much hay and ſtraw into chaff, 
with an engine, Which he finds to anſwer perfect 
_ b 3: the, man works it with one hand, and ſupplies 
it with the other, being fixed * the wall. 
SEPTEu- 


71 CL ONMEDLY. 3856 
5445 — ERithergth, lefe-Drugfaetands Sir Lu- 


eiush rode with me through Clonmellyn to tho chill 


waem Bunratty Caſtle, for a view af the Shannon. 
No visa diviſion of Drumline pariſh; go ares 
90 of Corcafs land in one lot, Which is Gheap, at 30s. 
an are. I went into ſome of the paſtures i uhich 


wenne ſtcked wih very fine bullocks, at: the rate of 


ane gta every; ace. In this neighbourh 
ien (has a cleſe of 20 acres, Which, whew in 
deen bande. fattened him 2 cos per acre and in 
winter fed him 100 wethers, to the improvement ef 
1 Fer - The profit by the cows was 4 I. and by 
che ſhecp 2. tos.” per acre: in all Fl. 58. Thad khis 
act from his own mouth The richneſs of 'theſe 
FLorcaſſes; which are flat lands on the river ſide, that 
e ben gained at different times from the ſalt⸗ 
water; is very great: When” in” tillage; they Tome- 
. extraordinary crops ; 50 ſtat barrels ah 
acre of bere have been known, ſixteen” of barley, 
untl from 20 to 24 of oats are common erops. From 
lonmelly Hill, the proſpect is very noble. There 


s aview of the Shannon from Limerick to Foynes 
Aland, Which is 30 miles, with all its bays, bends, 
45 — and fertile ſhores. It is from one te łhree 
miles brond, a moſt noble river, deſerving regal'na- 
/- ies for its ornament, or What are better, fleets of 
merchantmen, the chearful ſigns of far extended 
commerce, inſtead {of a fe miſerable fiſhing boats, 
the only canvaſs that ſwelled upon the ſcene: but the 
wunt of commerce in her ports is the misfortune, 
not the fault of Ireland. Thanks for the deficiency 
to that illiberal ſpirit of trading jealouſy, which has 
at times actuated and reed ſo many nations. 
An "has: # #obfo nnn in wg bold*mdun- 
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mie ef \Tipperaryy Corky Limerick, and Kerry. 
4 a CHAP age g PEP W lt wy; 
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Ar e foot of this hills the eaſtle ns 
very large edifics, the feat of the O- ries, princes of 


Thomond ; it ſtands on the bank. of a rives; which 
falls inte the Shannon near it. About this caſtle, 
and that o Raſmanagher, che land is the beſt in the 
__ecounty:-of Clare ; it is worth II. 138. an acre, and 
| 1 eee ene e 
8 1 N. OP Pf) by 1355! ir _- 
| OS lt rt; Ars $171, 4 tag er 
ee through Aa ehearfol age on 
the backs of the river, in a yale ſurrounded by diſ- 
tant menntains. That city is very finely fituated, 
partix on an iſland formed hy the Shannon. The 
nen part, called Newtown Pery, from Mr. Pery, te 
| „ who owns 2. conſiderable. part of the city, 
i zeprofents it in parliament, is well built. The 
| haves: zue. gew ones, of brick, large and in risht 
nes, There is à communication with the reſt of 
ie ton by a handſame bridge of * 
axcfted. at Mr. Pery's ebene. Mere are docks, 
Auers, and s cuſtom-houſg, 4 good: building, which 
faces. the rixer, and on the opppſite banks a large 
Wngdangülat one, the houſe of induſtry... This part 
ei erich is yery chearful and agrecable, aka: 
« 8 ee ide place. 288 wes 
quo. 363731: 10 e ere 
N ee of dis port are beef, — ant | 
vader, and, xape=ſeed-.. The. Imports are rum, ſugar, 
timber, tobacco, wines, coals, hark, ſalt, &c. Tha 
cuſtacms and xxcife, abous 16 wears ago, amounted to 
16, 00l. at preſent 39999564 rather mene bur ar 
Hye. years ago. 
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Sated, "aft year, 443506 pigs: ; average 1tewt. The 
| number of tb ullocks' killed here in a year amounts to 
73005 3. inereaſed pretty onſt 
years.” 3 _ been ſalting bigs all ſummer. 
Pork now 'p er cwt.- Was only 128. ſeven 
years 45 e value 0 büllocks hides are on an 
average 358. and thoſe of cows 248. per ct. But- 
tet exported in caſks, from two; to. three ewt. each, 
now 44s. a cwt.. 6 years ago only 258. The ſhip- 
pingrheſopging 0 the town, 1 of 120 tons. 855 = 
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off for Holland, and one Panne thay of rape cakes 


to Wells and Lynn in Norfolk, at740s. a ton. Till 
this laſt year at 258. a ton. Many thouſand loads 6 


Aung thrown. into the Shangon, „both in the town 


and many places along the river. Within ſive or ſix 


Years they have taken ſome away, but not much. 
Town parks let at 4l. 48: t. fl. for 20 miles every 


way the rent is 258. to 308. Much flour gaes to | 
| Dublin from this county and. Tipperary on the land- 1 


carriage bounty. There is 2 great. increaſe of tillage: 
thrice the corn grown that there 1 Was formerly: there 
bas. been much paſturage broken up on this accqunt.; 
ſome /bullock land, and ſome, ſheep land. Grest 

quantities of butter mage within a — miles of Li- 
mgrick. . . Scarce any ſpinning; here, or in the neigk- 
bourhood, either of wool or fax. The poor; Iive 
upon potatoes and milk, generally ſpeaking, with 

| ſome 


derably in twenty 
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e 1. ee i e l che; thoſe 
id not, pay rd. for thyee-quarts of ſkim milk. 
The rent of their cabbins and. one-fourth of an Acre 
158. to 208; build them themſelves. They are In a CY 
better ſituation in moſt reſpects than twenty years 1 
Pigs are much increaſed, chiefly or entirely br 
'theicottars, and the high price has been of Nene 
conſequence to. them; © They are much better elall 
than they were. Date their increaſe of this from the 
open cattle trade to England. Population has much 
inereaſed within twenty years, and the city alſo, but 
was more populous fix years ago than at preſent. 
Enmigrations were known from hence; two ſhips went 
commonly till the war. Between 1740 and 1750, 
there were only four catriages in and about Limerick, 
the biſhop's, the dean's, one other clergyman” 8, and 
one neighbouring gentleman” s. Four years ago there 
Were above ſeventy coaches and poſt-chaiſes in Li- 
merick, and one mile round it. In Limerick diftriQ, 
now WE e eee and 115 two-wheefed 
ace 57 nga F 2 F Ks 
49 9 1 * - 140 PHrice . Previfeu. 3 11 5 
{ike 2 18. 114. à ſtone PO 
Barley and oats, Sd to 6d. n proa ] 
Scotch coals, 185. Whitehaven, | $082.11 Sw 
A boat Toad of turf, 20 tons, 458. - #1 14160 
Salmon, three halfpence f | 
Trout, 2d. very fine, | 1a _ 


Eels, 2d. a poun n 5 ptr It fr jet end! 
| Rabbits, Sd Abupbe n. bent Stec amo) 
Wild ducks, 20d. to 28. 4 e Jes 6243 1 
Teal, 10d. a couple 7E 997TSE1 4317205 
we 6d. a e e e Fa be 4 


Widgeon, rod. ditto. 


Hares, 


* b ek. 


Hanes, £a6þzi ply-ſold all „ 

Woeodeocks, 40d. ens, ade bse 
112 ſters: 4d. to 18. a 100 yet TA D, Dt 
Lobſters, 18, to 0 d. cf. BPPUat en wt olds; 
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years purchuſe .. Rents were 


fallen gs to 405. an acre. about Limerick. They 


— ſtand at preſent, owing to the high pries of 


Froviſions from paſture.” The number of Deren 
Limerick are computed at 324099, lit is engl 
populous for the ſiae; the chief — peo ry 
many ſedan chairs in town, and ſome hackney ollaiſes. 
Aſſemblies the year round, in s new * 
il for the ns and Nen | <0 com- 
5 44 8 0 00% n R 54 5g enen een LTA! 

Ueon the. wholes: Limerick wal fon — 
Place, but when the uſual number of, troops' are in 
e mote :{o+.,, To ſhew the general enpen- 
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_ four. horſes, three men, three maids, a good 


table, a wife, three children, * Lofer ak all for | 


500 ol. 2 N. } * 7 k * "4 4 . —_ 4 — 17 8 * 4 7 
D 4 * my a +4 - N PRE 363 2 _ Lie pert oh; 3.80 91 0 WAS 
* 1 5 
* 2 of n 


See et 
A profeſſed woman dook 21 2 4809 6 
A houſe-maid WH ant ad 
A Kitchen-maid., I DP an wane 
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400 - ih can come up with, EO which riſe 
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44 feet, S Wu +17 2 k » LA 4 „ 137 3 IA 49 
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te higheſt in x 755. fell; ſince, but, in gur. yeurs | 


of living, I Was told of a-perſoti's keeping Wear- | 


SepTEM- 


Nt 


cebit: much Killy — ———— 
able way, à full third" of it potatoes ad ett me 
_ fig of depopulation. Juſt before I got to the kills, 
eld of rag wort ¶ ſeneſs putvdten) buried tie cows. 
The Art view" of Gaſtle Oliver intereſting. Hfber 
nung a mountain is high that no one tbuld thirilt of 
any node you come in view of a vale, quite filled 
tk fine woods, fields margined with trees; amd 
buedge plantations climbing up the mountains. Hv- 
ing engaged myſelf to Mr. Oliver, to retutu from 
Killarney by his houſe, as he was confined to Li- 
merick ney 1 . omit ebe thing 

"ab A N * : | 


Stbrennut roth, reached Ant grove, 4 & 
Richard Aldwarthi Eſd; to whom IT am obliged for 
"the following particulars. Farms about Annſgrovey | 

in the pariſn of Caſtle Town Roche, riſe from 50 
nn wgod) x few ſmaller. It abounds exceedingly 
with land jobbers, who have hired large tradts, and 
re- let them tô tenants, and thoſe to under bnes, but 
gentlemen are getting out of this ſyſtem nom. No 
graziers here; the rents are made by tillage and (keep; 
aud a ſexy daivies; the ſoil is all ime-ftone ; axach 
fine hazel loam, from 4 to 18 inches deep. A hül 
Tufts through this country, which is wet woodcock 
clay. It lets in general from 7s. to 225. plantation 
acre, average 15s. The barony of Orrery in this 
county (Corke) is as rich as Limerick; lets from 258. 
to 358. an acre; The next is Fermoy x33: Duhal- 
low has mach mountain and Unimproved land; valt - 
tracts of it heath, but rears. at preſent great numbers 
of of MeL and many daises, average rent 55, 


Con- 


Ahe d wich bog, ee gud | 
cultivated; 48. Kinalea yields more corn Fr ww by 
of them; Jets at 146. the Epgliſn ace. „L ns, 
nies of Ket yeu neee ae 


In Cutery, ——— We 
and much uncultivated ; proviſions are EN H,öt 


gutt cheap, from want of communications, The 1 


whole county, upon an neee Ahe er 

r AZ d ie hen to flat . 
POE a, Met et e PE Arathi! 
it Porages; Va head. 3 Dam . ate, 

5. Oats. 6. Oats. 7 Leave it for erde pate by 


4 1. Potatoes. "Rar re. 3. Ontsv 's; 11 Ons. 
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Prax N in patches upon lay; and ſometi L 
after potatoes That hot they plant in a moſt novenly 
manner, Dent the ſmall ones in the ground the firſt 
erop, in order to be ſeed for the ſecond, by Which 
means they are not ſliced: ſometimes 2 ſharp Froſt | 
catches 'them, and deſtroys! all theſs roots. 45 4 
plant many on graſs 1 without dung, on the rich land; 
and pay 258. to 508. an acre for liberty to do it. 400 
wheat they ſow 20 ſtone per acre, and get on a 
average 7 barrels. They ſeldom ſaw it till february; 
they think the. firſt dark nights in that month the beſt py 


ſeeg time in the year. But it i is in fact owing to their 4 


taking their potatoes up ſo late, which, they do not 
| begin/t till near chriſtmas... Some, however, Are ark © 
Vierg pod get: their wheat i in in Loxemmbiey and e 


T. 
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| ber They ſow, of oats, a kilderkin, or 4 buſhels , 
of 32 gallons. Neither peaſe, beans, nor rape in the f 
country, but turnips and cloyer are creeping, in 
among gentlemen. Flax is ſown by.every body for 
their o] uſe, which they ſpin, and get woven into , 
linen for themſelves, and what they have to ſpare, 
lt In hag ue ey 4 are 1 3 theſe weavers. , ; 
| la is 1 8 great manure; 3 thay ki 100 common 

barrels to the acre, laſts ſeven or eight good crops, 
and leaves the ground the better for it: but their, 
principle i is to exhauſt as faſt as poſſible. in conſe- 
quence of liming. It coſts them 8d. a barrel roach; 
Burn with'culm from the coal-pits in the barony of / 
Duhallow. This coal is only uſed for drying malt, 
ſmiths forges, &c. but not for common fuel. T hey 
have alſo a very rich manure, which is rotten lime- 
fone, as they call it. It is a rock, and riſes yery _ 
hard, like a lime-ſtone quarry, but when expoſed to 
the air, falls into ſand; it has a ſtrong fermentation 
with acids, and gives great. crops: they do not, 
however, carry it above a mile and half. Paring and 
burning they are very fond of for potatoes, and ſome- 
times for bere, but the landlords prevent the practice. 5 
They get very great crops by it, and do it to chuſe 
on waſte lands ; pare with an inſtrument they call 4 
graffane, and the huſbandry they call graffaning and 
burning. It is a very ſtrong hoe with which they 
cut up the turf, rolling it up with their foot as they 
do it, and leaving it to dry in order to burn. They 
do it in march or april for their potatoe planting * 
and though it makes them very late, yet the crops 
never fail. Soot is thrown away; no falt duſt, as 
they | do-not ſcreen their malf. The ferices of com- 


mon. farmers are making banks, and oni furze - 
Vor. * | | B b . ſeed, 
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ſeed.., Graſs lands are applied, to. feeding ſheep and 
dos. Their ſheep ſyſtem. is that of breeding, They 
| keep their lambs till they are two-year,old. wethers, 
and then fell. them to thoſe who fatten near the coaſt. 
Theſe they ſell. at 118. to 188. each; and they eull 
ſome eyes every year, which, the butchers buy at 145. 
or 1586. They ſheer on an average 4 Ib. of wool, 
which ſells at 138. to 198, 6d. a ſtene, at which 
amazing price ſome was ſold. this year- The cottars 
have all. ſheep, which they milk for their families. 
The poor people reckon their cattle by collops, that is, 
proportions. The heavieſt. collop is ſix ſheep, tbe 
next is a horſe, the next two heifers, and laſtly the 
cow. F locks riſe to 500. ſheep; no folding.: Dairies 
are conſiderable, They riſe; from 20 to 50 cos, are 
oy employed. in making butter only; in ſome parts of 
the county they make very good cheeſe. An. acre 
and a quarter maintains a cow in ſummer and winter 
graſs and hay. The farmer generally lets them out 
to dairymen, at 21. a cow, and à guinea for horn 
money; the 408. is for the butter, and the guinea 
for the other produce, ſour milk, pigs, and calf, ths 
But ſometimes the rent is in butter a hundred weight dt 
per cow delivered in Corke, and the guinea is in ac! 
caſh. The produce is not much more. than this ct. 
of butter ; for the dairyman's profit lies principally 
in having. t the graſs of a cow, an acre of ground, and 6 
a cabbin and garden, and they are generally very 
BN They rear many pigs 2 of the dairies, 
about a pig to every cow, and a calf to every two 
cows, which they feed on ſour milk, giving them 
none new. They are attentive to have their cows 
calve in may. The tillage of the farmers is all done 
by horſesg that of the gentlemen by onen. Four 
horſes and theke ee e plough, * 


one 


e , 
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due to holdy! and another with à polez bearing on the 
f to keep it in the ground but they do an acre 
a day by means of leaving a great ſpace: utitouched 
in the middle of each land; Where they begin by 


lapping the ſods to meet. To 100 acres of tillage 


they keep about {ix horſes ; they make up their teams 
by borrowing of one another. Hire of a car; borſe, 
and driver; 18, 6d; a day. Price of carriage 2d. per 
ewtia mile: In hiring farms, they will manage to take 
100-acres without a hundred pence. They will do it 
without teams or 'cattle; or any thing; by re-letting 
the land for potatoes; graſs. for cos, &c: and if a 
fellow gets 50. by 4 100 acres; he is very well ſatis- 
Hed: Land ſells at 20 years purchaſe. Rents; at 
preſent; at à ſtand; rather upon the rife; owing to 
the price of butter; they fell 3s: 6d; in the pound in 
1772 and 3. Tythes are compounded: Wheat pays 
85:7 the Engliſſi acre: ſome 6s: Barley and Bere 6s. 
Potatdes 68: Mowing ground 28. Sheep 3d. Lambs 
ad. Cows 2d. Leaſes are e 3 n three 
en or fot ever: 
+1 bs 

h Waser 5 3 ovcupy Bom r ti to 13 
acres y\ but the moſt common way is hiring in part- 
nerſtrip in rundale; and they have changedale alſo. 
Moſt of them have only a cabbin and a cabbage gar- 
den, the ſitze is uſually-enough for 100 plants; and 


their rent for it 2;0s: in this eaſe they pay their heighs 


hour for the gtaſs of their cow; but I was ſorry tos 
find that ſome of them have no cows: They live the 
year through upon potatoes, and for half the year 


have nothing but water with them They have all a 


pig; and ſome of them feveral; but kill one for 


themſelves at chriſtinas: Fbeir eircumſtanees are 
e better than twenty years ago, W | 


32 no, id 
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in ee bur in | foes: no great difference? Spin- 


ning is the general buſineſs of the women 1 they ſpin 


inſinitely more wool than flax. All che poor keep a 
collop of ſheep; as ſoon as ther lamb: is fit to kill, 


they ſell it, except enough to keep up the ſock) in 


order to have the milk. In the little towns of Done. 


ruile, Mitchelſtown, Mallow, Kilworth, Kanturk, 


and Newmarket, are elothiers, who buy up the wool; 
employ combers in their houſes, vhò make conſider- 
able wages, and when combed, they have a day fixed 
for the poor to come and take it, in order to ſpin it 


into worſted, and pay them by» the ball; by which 


they earn 13d. to ad. a day. The clothieriexports 
this worſted from Corke to Briſtol and Norwich. 
Of late they have worked a good deal of it into 
ſerges, which are ſent to Dublin by land- carriage; 
and from thence to the North, from whence” it is 


en ew into England by way of Scotland. The 


poor people's wool is worked into frizes fot the uſe 
of. the men. The weayers who work theſe  frizts 


and ſerges live about the country in the cabbins. 


from all parts; 500 cars have been ſeen in a line; 


and it is ſuppoſed to be ſent! in large quantities 1 


France. No emigrations. All the poor people are 


roman catholics, and among them are the deſcen- 


dants of 3 old families who once poſſe ed the 
country, of which they ſtill preſerve the full me- 
mory, inſomuch, that a gentleman's labourer will re- 
eee e to wake ING s eſtate. 
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ee e hats eee Oi Ald- 


| wdrihs; for above 600 acres in tillage is ſueh a buſi- 
neſs as] meer er met —_— In his impreve- 
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eee a confidertle wulle in the 
year 275 he began with one acre: in 1/4 he had 
9 res: in 1775, five acres: and this year, eight. 
He has always hoed them, but not yet in any perfee= 
tion; though imptoving. He fed them on the land 
with ſheep by means of hurdles; they were chiefly 
fat wethers,, and the benefit he found very great; be- 
able by no other means, to keep them fat, which 
——— did in great perfection. He alſo carted 
ſome off for ſtall feeding bullocks and cows, which 
anſwered perfectly well. A very great advantage he 
ſound from turnips in the barley which ſucceeded, 
deing incomparably better t than after any other prepa- 
ration. Mr. Aldworth is, upon the whole, fo well 
perſuaded of the advantage of the culture, that he is 
determined to increaſe the quantity every year, dll he 
gets a fourth part of his farm under them. The ef- 
fect of lime was never diſplayed in a elearer manner 
than upon Mr. Aldworth's farm. The ſoil; I ſhould 
obſerve, is a loam and brick clay, on a rock of lime- 
ſtone, from nine inches to three feet deep; but what 
zs remarkable, all the looſe ſurface ſtones are grit, 
and all the quarries: lime-ſtone. Upon this ſoil he 
bas found the benefit ſurprizingly great: where he 
| limes: he gets very good crops; and where he does 
not he can get No crops at all; In my life I never 
faw this clearer diſplayed than in two of his fields 
chis year, one wheat and the other barley; in each 
there was about an acre not limed, but all the reſt 
had 100 barrels an acre; the parts limed had a very 
fine crop, but thofe two ene a wretched one; lite- 
rally ſpeaking, nat worth mowing; and ancebey 
ſmaller, patch in the barley field the fame; the crop 
excellent to an inch where the lime was laid, and im- 
| B b 3 mediately 
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riſon he made of it with the ſheep fold; he folded 
part without liming in à feld, the reſt of which was 
and the ſuperiority oſ the latter part was very 
Mr. Aldworth ſpreads it on his fallows for- 


3 and on his potatoe land for harley. It is to 


be noted that this land was never limed before. Up- 


on another part of his farm which, had been limed, 


he does not find the benefit to be equal. He burns 


his lime in both running and ſtanding kilns ; in the 


former with culm, and the expencg to him is 8d. a 
barrel roach. In the ſtanding kilns he burns without 
breaking the ſtones, 1500 


or the extreme heat of the, fire burſts the maſonry, 
His liming has been upon ſo extenſive a ſcale, that 
laſt year he, had ſeven kilns burning, two of them 


ſtanding ones, and burned in all aboye 10, ooo barrels, 


and as much this year, all for manuring his own farm. 


Mr. Aldworth has erected a bolting mill, which will 
grind ooo barrels of wheat, and it is curious to ob- 


ſerve the effect of it as à newly-eſtabliſbed.market : 
the firſt year he ground 1100 barrels, being all he 
could get; the next year, the preſent, it will be 5900, 
He has alſo taken pains to improve the breed of 
ſheep, by buying Engliſh ewes, | The ſame attention 
he has given to ſwine and various other articles. 


Reynold's turnip cabbage he bas planted two years for 


late feeding of ſheep in the ſpring : | he finds them of 
excelent uſe, and is determined nevex-to be without 
them. He began to plant hops in 355 upon half an 
acre 0 e a ſine rich red loam a yard deep; they 


E | ſucceeded 


experiment, ——— 


LT. . 32 9 0 m=m _ 


in ; barrels at a time with fag: | 
- gots, « and in this way it is 6d. a barrel, Theſe kilns, 
| he remarks, ſhould be built with very. great tength, 
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; ed perfectly well; and the ſecond year yielded 

— acre of good hops. In 1573 he added 

to acres: in 1775 he planted another acre: laſt 
r the crop failed, not getting above 3 or 4cwt. 


Tits pear he bas d very good appearance. Has not 


found the climate at all againſt them; and is clear 
that it may de a very advantageous branch of »cul+- 


ture! He, However, remarked, that they. are not ſo 


ſttorig! as Enplifh hops, owing, perhaps, to want of 


5 experiente 1 in drying, '&c, He manures them every 


third year. '” Mr. Aldworth is the only perſon in this 
country” that folds his ſheep ; he finds the practice 


very e, 4 c bot 2 as des ae nr to 
| R * 1 | : x 1 
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e Irth, accompanied Mr. Atdwerth 
and family to his' neighbour, Mr, Hyde's, on the 


banks of the Black Water, which are very chearful, 


many of the views fine, particularly from the 
yard of a new church on the river: paſs many large 


woods in fight... Mr. Hyde's is a place entirely of 


his” own forming. The lawn before the houſe has 4 


| very pleaſing inequality .of ſurface, by: | the wile, 


MN Nell W and chearful. 
1. was "with regret 1 left ſo Veessbie ind liberal a 
family as that of Annfgrove, nor ſhould I forget to 


mention that every thing about the place had a much 


nearer reſemblance to an Engliſh than an Iriſh reſi- 


dence, where ſo many fe places want neatneſs, and 
| where, after great EX pence, / ſo little is found complete. 
Mrs, Aldworth has ornamented a beautiful glen, 


whieh 1 winds behind the houſe, in a manner that does 


honour to her taſte ; ſhe has traced Her paths ſo as to 


04 B b4 command 
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command. all; che beauties of rock, wood, ann Fact 


en which. glides beneath both: it is v.moſt agre- 


Ahle ſcenery. o 120 4 5 4 ee 54 e 393338... 
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EP TEMBER 42th. to ; with Mr. 


worth. In our way called on a woollen — oh] 


turer, Mr. Hannam, at Kilbrack, who gave me the 
following particulars of the trade. It conſiſts in 
buying the wool about the country, and combing i it 

upon their own. account. The combers earn 108. a 
week, or 40 balls at 3d. The fleeges he buys weighs 


Ilb. on an average. To every 22 ſtone of rough 
fleece there are 3 ſtone of ſhort, coarſe, and waſte; 2 


. ſtone of the 3 are worth 10s. a ſtone, for coarſe 
works, frizes, &c. the third ſtone 1.35. Ad. The re- 
maining 19 ſtone of combing wool gire 8 balls each 
of 24 ounces . To each ſtone there is one pound and 


three quarters of pinions of ſhort wool that comes 
out in the eombing. Theſe balls are giren to wo- 


men to ſpin, and gd. a ball is paid them for it ; a wo- 
man can ſpin the balls in two days and abalf if ſhe 
Ricks to it all day; in three days and do trifles be- 


8 hides, Then the worſted, in ſkains twelve to the ball, | 


is ſent to Cork or Limerick for exportation. Not 
above one- ſixth part, to his knowledge, is woven at 
home. Employs ſeven weavers making ſerges. 44 
beer ſerges ſell at 18. 2d. a yard, 29 inches broad, and 
the pieces 136 yards long. He pays 21d. a yard for 


weaving; and à man weaves eight i in a day; weaves 


. piece} in three weeks, and loſes OPS FRY in that time in 


Preparing his Jom, Tbe Connaught wool prefer- 
red; it is of a ling length, and a fine pg the 
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ee at * per cent. e e Are in 
general ſent to Scgtland- The demand for them is 
better than it was: it has been improving for three 
years. But the prices of both ſerges and worſted 
- have not Kan e Re Re TT 
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Nil 
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ene was, at 168 per ſtone 4000 © 0 9. 


411+: The-ſaid combers would comb'800 
of les balls a week, at 3d. any beth, 15 . 


comes to 10. in the yeer =" EY © 0 
yoo" Women and girls to ſpin the dive: 
And which would be the advan- a 3, 
tage of the clothier, to form into KA 


, three houſes! or factories of roo | oY p 


% 


ow <7 each ; ren 1 at 2 A _ rh 
-OW'E ; comes to „„ on 8860 0 0 
60 Weavers — weave up the s e een, 
-5 25h: worked, at 8d. each a days ou $ 1:63 4h 25 
lac 9: a week, the year "2248 © oo 
730 Little boys and girls: . $907 dnxl-nl 
i” 57 0-:faid weaving, at 3d. a day ach. ne; 450d 
TY does e can week, in 
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Ks Lord P Daneraile "4 to whom 1 am i indebted | for TY 
x 

variety, of uſeful intelligence ; 3, the fituati ion of 

houſe , is on a beautiful riſing ground, which Hopes 
| down to. a winding vale, in which is a {mall river, 
accompanied by wood; from this river, on the other 
ſide, the grounds (all lawn) riſe very boldly, and are 
entirely margined with wood: from the higher ones 
the view of the houſe and park is fine, eſpecially. at. 
the gate. which | opens to Kilbrack, there the Houſe i is, 
ſeen ſurrounded by! very noble woods and a great va- 
riety of cultivated, incloſures, intermixed with fields. 
and thickly-planted hedges : the whole, ſcene ſo: 
pleaſing, that it appeared to full advantage, though I. 
had rode to it through a beautiful and even- dreſſed 
country in part of the way from Annſgrove. Near 
the houſe is a ſhrubbery, through which there are 
paths that lead to different parts of the farm, through 
new plantations, and in particular to a cottage, from, 
whence there is a finely wooded ſcene, with the park. 
lawn. riſing above it, ſcattered with ſingle trees, and, 
bounded by a margin of wood; the whole backed by. 
diſtant. mountains. The plantations. and improve- 
ments which, lead to and ſurround this cottage were 
the work of Andy Rae, and a 45 credit to her 
taſte. 


Pe his Lordſhip 's . che fallow. 
ing particulars deſerve on attention of the reader. 
Three years ago he procured: ewes from Leiceſter- 
ſhire,. in order to improve the breed. The ſheep 
1 h were here before took three to a ſtone of wool, 
5 only two, and the wool is to the full as good 
5 every. and he. finds that they are much more. 
thriving 
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than/he-ſheeprof the country ©. ſheep; his Lordſhip 


finds the moſſt advantageous ſtock of all others: he 
| keeps M to the acre winter and ſummer. This he 
finds much more profitable than cows or fat cattle. | 


Has tried many breeds of cattle;' and finds that the 
ong-horned Engliſh cow is the beſt for fattening. 


The Holdernefs for giving much thin poor milk, dut 5 


are too heavy for winter feeding. Ihe 


is much the beſt for milking in quantity of at 


milk; Hogs he has alſo tried of all ſorts, anti fifids 


that nothing is ſo profitable as the black Indian 


breed with mort legs, round carcaſes, and ſnub 


noſes. For working, he finds the ſmall mongrel 


an beaſt works the beſt, and moves the faſteſt, 
He works them all by the horns, in the manner 
practiſed in the ſouth of France, four in a plough at 
the firſt ploughing. He changed the manner in 
which Lord Shannon brought it over, from the yoke 
Which couples them, to going ſingle with double 
traces; ; this he finds much the moſt beneficial man- 


ner; ng move quicker and with greater Powers 
being ap Heable to all ſorts of work which req 

1 Engliſh waggons Lord LO 
has tried and laid aſide, from finding, on experience, 
that they are very much inferior to the common 
Iriſb car in bay harveſt, dung, lime, &c. but he 
uſes one-harſe. carts for many ſorts of work. \Tur- 


gets good crops, but beſt in the drill way, the 


8100 


rows two feet aſunder: he uſes them in feeding 


pared 


3 


thriving and adyantageous to keep, and; eaher:'fed g 
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vips he bas cultivated for ſome years, hoes them, 


jeep, and alſo, fatteni beaſts, He finds that they 
1 of any confidera le uſe ; in this country, com- 


» 0 WER ATLE os 


3 K of Wh SE Q 1 One 
de eee there is aide an equal plenty of 
—— er; © When moſt wanted, 


which islin'apriband the beginning of may, they are 
gone. Oabbages he has tried upon à large ſcale 
three ytars 3 laſt year and the year before, he had 
eight or nine acres, and uſed them in feeding and 
fattening cattle and ſſreep; has found them preferable 
to turnips far, in all uſes in feeding cattle; but an 
acre of the latter will produce much more. Ferh 
he finds is beſt! deſtroyed by mowing it twice a year 
in june and the beginning of ſeptember. He makes 
his: tillage. exceedingly bene the uſe of lime. 
His courſe of Spend SHOPS e e OfcEs 655 _—_ 
Dis: bunt X9327% C 
1. Wheat, yielding 10 10 5 brd Berend, 107 has 
12 15 bartels,” 15 ſtone per acre. 2. Barle 
the produce 14 or 1 5 barrels, and of ſmall ſix row 
barley 20. 3. Oats; 20 barrels. 4. Clover laid 
down for graſs; or for one Year, _ FNR uß 
as foon'as Eleared Toy the yy” x: 1 o Kn 


TT 
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Luz he wen on Al lands for what; bay 
Kc. 380 barrels of roach an acte' colt öd. a bar arrel 
burning: The effect is amal ngly great, infomuch 
nt fe the difference between! a great and a bad 
crop. 1 general there is no ground wörch 208, an 
acre, , that if you lime at 80 barrels, and take wheat, 
why 7 and oats, it will then be worth e 555 


„„ „„ 


ihe is 2 5 7 watt 1 to 5675 b kotwits ; he 
kad five” acres, which he let for 108. 6d. the whole, 
and wa s ſo hard a bargain to. the poor men, "that 
üillowan Was s made for it. His brother took it, 109 
Sen | 12 4 
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Jug water, an an improyement on che. Perſans x which 


raiſes a. regular ſteam 28 feet 4. the ſttæam which turns 
It 8 confined, by a double wall to the exact dimenſion 
of the bones, which take in the water; and it works 
conſtantly and regularly without trouble or expence. 
Lord Daneraile has erected a. granary upoh a new 
gonſtruction, that of a flue in the walls for a fire to 


AF, dhe whole building, and dry any damp corn that 


ay happen to be in it. He dried the walls after 
| building. wich it perfectly in a; ſhort times This 


granary is ſo completely built, that not as mouſe cin 


 poſhbly/get i in it: it has a thorough. air with lattice 


Windows of wire: By the way; theſe flues are a 


proof, if one was wanting, how much moiſter the 
climate of Ireland is than that of England. Te 


255 bee cows, and ſheep 2. the, hotſes-that - wo 

eit them did well, and i in a little time believes would 
all « come very; well to them: Fat cows and bullocks 
aa” exceedingly, well; fat ſheep were put to t! 


practice off. Of other forts of potatoes, he finds 
the Londen lady and the apple to be the beſt forts, 


The. London lady is particularly: valuable. for one 


eitcumſtance, which is the ſtalks withering, and the 
erop being ready to take up, flom à month to 1 
weeks before any other ſort; conſequently, the | 
fort to plant as a preparative to Wheat. Hops he 
has planted two years ago, in order to, ſee how 
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they will anſwer; and expects to be able to get not 
faly wo hops, but A great mt One mode of ma: 


naging 
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ie planted the cluſter” potator, ;called here ult 
an. Lacta, ſo much as fix or ſeven acres.j gave them 
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but ſeveral dyi ing both wears, made him leave, the 
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| ming wen. he has in meditation, Which is a esd 

thought, and that is to train them horizontally Is, 
lead of perpendicularly, like eſpaliers, on attounk 
of the ſtorms and blights which hops, in the common 

way; are ſubject to from the height, | Has compared 

the rotten lime; ſtone and lime in'a 20 acred, field for 
wheat, 10 of the one and 10 of the other, and found 
the: het: equa}, both very good. Has obſerved: the 

farmers, after manuring with it, to take. 15 
and ee of white corn running; and then leavin 

it for grafs, which not coming, they complain that is, 


is not good for graſs, but burns it up. But Lord 


Doneraile adviſed a friend to lay down, after two or 
three crops, which being —— the e that followed. 
was ea N 
iv] 2 
un Lordſhip' $ lime⸗-kiln 3 is one of the alk 
have any where ſeen ; it is at bottom 16 inches dia- 


# \/ £8 1 
* : 


meter, leads up to 12 feet wide in the wideſt part, 2 


feet high from the bottom, 7 feet from thence up- 
and at the top g feet diameter. Over the top, a roaf 
and 4 p porch to it, and it draws 44 barrels of roach 
lime 2 day, which takes 6 of culm; burns for Sid. 2 
barrel. The culm 28. 5d. a barrel at the Fan An 
5 er e 0 


* 
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DIGNITY I 3h, left Doneriile, adn ens: to 
Col. Jephſon's at Mallow. He was at that time con- 
fined with the gout ; but his fon, Denham Jephſony 
Eſq; (member for Mallow) took every means for my 
information, in the circumſtances I enquired fora 
About thn place i the courſes are, . 
1 1. Potatoes- 
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tatoes. 
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N K. Palloww! 1 2. Wheat. 45 oe. hs o.; | 
Oats.” 8. ee The een e dere. 
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4 bee take Ge or War! ic be crops. 


Of wheat they ſow three pecks and a half each three 
eluggets, each clugget 11 mn and get 8 barrels. 


The crop of bere is 12. Of oats 12. Rents of 
town parks 21. 28. to 31. other lands ros. to 30s. 
average 128. There are many dairies, up to 60 


cows, which are all let to dairymen, al at 508. to 3I. 108. 
of good land it will take one acre and a half to feed 
4 cow, They make both butter and cheeſe, but 


| where the latter is made, no butter, ſelling the cheeſe 


at 4d. a pound. A cow makes one cwt. of butter in: 


the ſeaſon.” When cows are let, none are taken that! 
do not give two gallons of milk; good cows give 


four gallons. Col. Jephſon had a cow half bred, 
between the Engliſh long-horned and Folderneſſe, 


that was forced to be milked: three times à day, and 


5 gave 12 gallons a day, many times in the preſence of 
various perſons. Every dairyman is allowed a houſe, 
a garden of one acre and a half, and graſs for a horſe, 


a cow, and ſome a collop of ſheep Great quantities 


of lime are uſed; they lay 100 barrels an acre- at 


18. 1d. They plough with horſes, four or ſix to a 


plough. The poor pay 108. rent for a cabbin, and 
208. for one acre for potatoes; al. 28. for graſs for a 
cow, and 108. for the winter's hay. They live upon 
potatoes generally the year through; all of them 

. | ; hoes 


b 2 Whit or rw. 4. Oats. "Ole 6 
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keep, coms 8 hich, lattex, EOS feed an ſmall. 

potatoes. Their circumſtances ate not, better — 
20 years ago: for though they have now 6d. and then 
had but 5d. yet the riſe is not proportioned to that of _ 
rents. Villages of cottars will take farms in part - 
nerſhip in the manner I have often deſcribed. The, 
foil of the country is in general lime-ſtone z but 
from Knockerera mountain, near. een to . 
| dent. nene E 


1 are wy years, or 3 Fang and F wok for 
three lives and 31 years aftes'y and many farms let 
to middle men, who occupy no part gf the land 
themſelves, but relet it. Above one-third of the. 
_—_ * ene, 

Tansge * ; wellirrirs alidur 10 ik 63, near 
Kantark, from which coal is ſold at 38. a barrel, it is 
large and hard. Upon the river Blackwater; there 
are tracts of flat land in ſome places one quarter of a 
mile broad; the graſs every where remarkably fine, 

and lets at 308. It is the fineſt. ſandy land I have 
any chere ſeen, cf a reddiſh. brown colour, would - 
yield the greꝛ teſt arable crops in the world, if in til- 
lage · it is ſive feet deep, and has ſuch: a principle of 
adheſion, that it burns into good brick, yet it appears 
_ a perfect. ſand. In floods much of it is overflow. 
The banks of tliis river, from its ſource to the fea, 
are equally ee aer "—_— of Mis ct, 2 5 
lertility of wu . 2 

8 W | : 

Ta vet little „ in 8 
even ſninning is not general. Mr. Jephſon manures 
his lands: very highly with all ſorts of dung and 

Vol. 8 | C © | fullage 
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42: ſometimes take three or four fucceſhve cri 


Of wheat they ſow three pecks and a half each. three | 


cluggets, each clugget 11 bran tne APE barrels. 


The crop of bere is 12. Of oats 12. Rents: of 


ton parks 21. 28. to 31. other lands 108. to 308. 


average 128. There are many dairies, up to 60 
cows, which are all let to dairymen, at 508. to 3I. 10s. 


ef good land it will take one acre and a half to feed 
4 tow, Tbey make both butter and cheeſe, but 


where the latter is made, no butter, ſelling the cheeſe 
at ad. a pound. A cow makes one ct. of butter in 
the ſeaſon. When cows are let, none are taken that 
do not give two gallons of milk; good co] s gire 
four gallons. Col. Jephſon had a cow half bred; 
between the Engliſh long-horned and Folderneſſe, 
that was forced to be milked: three times à day, and 
gave 12 gallons a day, many times in the preſence of 
various perſons. Every dairyman is allowed a houſe, 
a garden of one acre and a half, and graſs. for a horſe, 
a cow, and ſome a collop of ſheeps Great quantities 
of lime are uſed; they lay 100 barrels an acre at 
18. Id. They leugh with horſes, four or ſix to a 


plough. The poor pay 108. rent for a cabbin, and 
208. for one acre for potators 3 21. 28. for graſs for a 


cow, and 108. for the winter's hay. They live upon 


potatoes generally the year through; all of them 
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potatoes. Their circumſtances ate not. better than . 
20 years ago: for though they have now 6d. and then 

had but 5d. yet the riſe is not proportioned to that of 

rents. Villages of cottars will take farms in parts, 

nerſhip in the manner I have often deſcribed. The. 
ſoil -of the country is in general lime-ſtone 3 but 

from Knockerera mountain, near n to Corke, 

there js no nine „ -coaberk econ are 
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three lives and 31 years after; and many farms lat * 
to middle men, who occupy. no part of the land 
themſelves, but relet it. Above one-third. of the. 
n * enn 1 
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Kantark, from which coal is ſold at 38. a barrel, it is 
lurge and hard. Upon the river Blackwater; there 
are tracts of fat land in ſome places ane quarter of 4 
mile hroud ; the graſs every where remarkably fine, 
and lets at 308. It is the fineſt ſandy land I have 
anywhere ſeen, cf a reddiſh. brown colour, would 
yield the gre: teſt arable crops in the world, if in-til--- 
lage z it is ſive feet deep, and has ſuch: a principle of þ 

_ adheſion; that it burns into good brick, yet it appears | 
a perfect ſand; In floods much of it is overflown; 
The banks of -this river, from its ſource to the fea, 
are equally ee r nn of RY . 
W e earns £ Ci) Y 
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even ſninning is not general. Mr. Jephſon manures 
his lands very highly with all ſorts of dung adn 
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gullage of the ſtreets of Mallow, 5 Sith u eos 
_ flantly bringing away; by means of this regular 
attention, united with the goodneſs of the foil, he 
„has brought it into that high degree of heart, indi- 
eated by the rent, at which it would let. The 


whole is divided into fields, of a moderate fize, with 


double quick hedges, well planted with trees, and 
kept in the moſt perfect degree of neatneſs; between 
the hedges are gravel walks, ſo that there is a planted 


communication about all the fields; the gates are 


neeat and light, and every attention preſerved to orna- 
ment the whole. The quantity of tillage is not 
conſiderable, but his crops. very great, barley up to 
20 barrels per aere. Mules, of which he has ſome 
very fine ones, he finds more uſeful and hardy than 
horſes. Mr. Jephſon has weighed to the dragoons, 


at the barracks, from 28 acres. of graſs, 34 tons of 


hay per Engliſh. acxe. He has kept a particular ac- 
eount of his domain, and has fed his deer, horſes, 
cows, houſe, &c. and ſold to the amount of 55s. an 
acre beſides. I walked to the ſpring. in the. town 
to drink the water, to which ſo many people. have 


long reſorted; it reſembles that of Briſtol, pre- 
ſcribed for the ſame caſes, and with great ſucceſs. 

In the ſeaſon there are two aſſemblies a week. 
| Lodgings are 58 a week each room, and thoſe ſeemed 


to. be miſerably bad. Board 138. a week. Theſe 
prices, in ſo cheap a country, amazed me, and would, 
J ſhould fear, prevent Mallow from being ſo conſi- 
derable, as more reaſonable rates might make it, un- 


leſs accommodations proportionable were provided, 
There is a ſmall canal, with walks on each fide, | 


leading to the ſ1 pring, under coyer of-ſome yery noble 
poplars. If a double row of good lodging. houſes 
were erected hero, with public rooms, in an elegant 


ſtyle, 
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"A Mallow: would probably become a e for 


| mitcſemod as ow as health. 


Sar rihein rathy to Mew wigs ths feat of Rol 
beit Gordon, Efq; in whom I met the greateſt zeal 


for giving me a correct information. Paſſed; at ſome 


diſtance; '2' yy large houſe building, to the right of 
the road, in a good ſituation, by Sir Robert Dean. 


New Grove is an entire new improvement of Mr: 
Gordon's, the whole place, ſome: years ago, being a 


ww ue; or una; as it is called in Ireland. 
e Gordon took it for improvement; the ſoil 
and bog five to nine ſpits deep, and under it a black 


earth, or a reddiſh ſand, and in ſome a whitiſh clayey 


ſubſtance, but not marle; many ſprings in it, which 
were carried off by drains; and then the whole ſur- 
-_ of turf dut out, and carried to Corke ; cutting, 

e. "308i a 100, and ſold there at fl. this was done 
— ordir to get lime, which is not upon the land, and 
by this means the lime tame to ſeven- -pence halfpenny 
a barrel; found many ſtones and great roots, and 


timbers, which were all cleared away, and the land 


ploughed with oxen, before winter; then left the 
winter three ploughings given in the ſpring, and fifty 
batrels of lime, ſpread and ſown with oats and clo- 
ver; 'the crop very great; could be ſold for 41. an 


acre; the clover fine, This was cut for hay, and 


the ſecond weighed 231 lb. per Engliſh perch ſquare, 
and a horſe that” was ſtarved nine hours, eat in 
twenty-four hours 107 lb: and after theſe two cut- 
tings, there was a third for ſoiling with in october: 
it was 'then ſowed with a focond* crop of oats, and 
that-with clover which was left, and has been mown 
every TM for eleven years fince ; this was one field 
; Cc 2 | in 
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8 NEW GROVE 


In particular, but all in the ſame manner, and would 
let for one pound an acre. readily ;' all expences of the 


three crops, including the lime, coſt 61. 7s. d. an 


25 acte, ſo that the mere improvement was profitable, 


beſides the increaſe of rent. At Carrick-duff, 650 
ACFes of heath, &c. the black ſoil thin, and the heath 
low, and under it a brown Joam, with whitiſh gravel, 


mixed, were fallowed with ſtrong ploughs, fourteen 
| inches deep, for a year; then limed, 50 barrels an 


acre, at ſeven- pence three farthings on the land, 


burnt on the ſpot, and upon this oats ſowedd, and 
| Glover for a meadow ; the oats great, the graſs part 


of it actually let at 11, 1s. Has proſecuted this 
improvement with ſuch ſpirit, that laſt. year he laid 
on 10,000 barrels of lime, and has 73 acres of oats, 
34 wheat, 12 potatoes, and 100 laid to graſs, and 
all this in two years. Has there built a farm-office, 


154 feet long, a barn, ſtalls for thirty bullocks, two 
ſtables, and a room for the ſteward ; and has made 


175 50 perch of ditches, planted with quicks. Theſe 
Mr. Gordon does in two years, balf the ditch in one 
to leave it to ſink, and the other half the year after. 
Turnips he has had, and got very fine crops of 6 b. 


_ the average turnip; ; they thin them by hand, Which 
he thinks upon this land is preferable. to hoeing; 


uſed the crop in ſtall-feeding 30 bullocks, which 


had, beſides the turnips, half a hundred weight of 


hay to ſix each day, and found that they throve ex- 
ceedingly well on ſuch turnips as were not above 
three to ſix pounds weight, but upon the large ones 
they did not thrive. In november he cleared the field 
'of all, ſtacked" them, and they kept perfectiy till 

april. Found that the ſheep, fed at New Grove, 


would not take to turnips till ſtarved to them. Im- 
Ported a man Ante Norfolk, to whom he Save forty 
DEPICTS: ! nn 23 BETTE? guineas 
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eujheas a year with "board, who brought ploughs, 
hoes, &c. with bim; gave him a guinea for every 
boy, be taught to plough, and every boy who could 
fairly plough had a ſhilling a day wages. By this 
means he has collected a ſet of excellent ploughmen, 


| who have been of infinite uſe, ſo that he has to this 
day ploughed with Norfolk and Suffolk ploughs, 


worked with a pair of horſes, and no driver except 


the firſt and ſecond ploughing of freſh land, which, 

and dragging, he does with great drags of 18 ewt. 
and drawn by bullocks. This improvement is of 
particular conſequence, as there are here twelve miles 


ſquare of rich land, taken almoſt in a ſquare between 


Mallow and Carte, one way, and the Bogra moun- 
tains and Nagles the other; upon all which there is 


not a ſtone to interrupt the . ſometimes not 2 
: e to an acre. 


7 is rin eue experience, that the 12855 


of this yaſt tract may be drained, incloſed, limed with 


fifty barrels, and tilled with a crop of oats on it, for 


| 5l. an acre. In the neighbourhood, a great improve- 
ment of 1200 acres, without lime or gravel, and 


badly done, yet let at 12s. an acre. Six-7ths of the 


county of Corke at 28. an acre, one-7th, 108. of 
e nine-roths e, at 18. and e at 108, 


Stex years ago, Mr. "EW eſtabliſhed a Hoa ma- 


| abuſers, and bleach mill, upon the compleateſt 
ſcale; a factory of eleven e for damaſk, bleacher's 
houſe, and other buildings, with a reſervoir of: water 


for turning the wheel; the whole well-built, well- 


_ contrived, and at the expence of 1200], Kept theſe 
looms. conſtantly. at work, and at the ſame time 
bleached many pieces for the country people. Truſted | 


Cay to 


— 


„% BLARNEY CASTLE 
to a manager for the conduct of. the works, wha 
broke, which: put a ſtop to them, otherwiſe there 
would have been a flouriſhing manufactory eſtabliſhed, 
Spinning flax coming in, but the woollen through the 
country; and from hence to the north-weſt and Du- 
hallow barony is the great country for ſpinning 
- SBPTEMBER' 15th, to Blarney Caſtle, 8. J. Jef. 
ferys, Eſq; of whoſe great works. in building a toun 
at Blarney, I cannot give ſo particular an account as 
I wiſh to do; for I got there juſt, as he and his fa- 


mily were on the point of ſetting out for France. 1 


did not however let { ſip the time I had for making 
ſome enquiries, and found that in 1765, When Mr, 
Jefferys began. to build this town, it conſiſted only 


of two or three mud cabbins ; ; there are now 90 


houſes. He firſt eſtabliſhed the linen manufactory, 
building a bleach-mill, and houſes: for weavers, &c. 
and letting them to manufaCtuters from Corte, 'who 


have deen fo ſucceſsful. in their works, as to find it 


neceſſary to have larger and more numerous edifices, 


ſuch as a large ſtamping mill for printing linens and | 


gottons, to Which is annexed another bleach- mill, 


and, fince there has been a third erected; the work 
carried on is that of buying yarn, and weaving it 


into linens, ten pence to thirty pence white; alſo 
diapers, ſheeting, ticking, and linens and cottons of 


all ſorts. printed here, for common uſe and furniture. 


Theſe ſeveral branches of the nee ae 1 wh E 


donn, and have 309 hands, | d 1 124111 


r 5910 7 it 9441299 551.01 


* AxoTHeR of Mr, Jefferys' * objects, has been, Fa 
Rogking mannfa@ure, which employs 20 frames, and 


ee in buildings. erefted by him ; 5 the manager 


ns he 
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| employing; - by covenant,” a certain number of ap- 
prentices, in order by their being inſtructed, to dif- 
fuſe the manufactory. Likewiſe 4 woollen manufac» 
tory, a mill for milling, tucking, &c. broad cloths 
a gigg mill for gloffing, ſmoothing, and laying the 
grain; and a mill for knapping, which will dreſs 

above 500 pieces à year, but will be more, when 
ſome alterations now making are finiſhed. A leather 
mill for dreſſing ſhamoy and buck ſkins fully em- 
ployed. A ne bolting mill, juſt finiſhed, and let 
for 1321 a year. A mill, annexed-to the ſame, juſt 
finiſhing; =o plating; and a blade mill for grinding 
edged t A large paper will, which will be 
finiſhed — year- He has been able to- erect this 
multiplicity of mills,” thirteen in all, 2125 an uncom- 


mon command of water, e 
en n » 0 AT 8 COTS $7 | 


Fun town is built in a fans, pd 6. of a RES 
handfome inn, and manufacturers houſes, all built 
of excellent ſtone- lime, and flate, A church, by 
the firſt-fruits, and liberal addition of above 300l. 
from Mr. Jefferys. A market-houſe, in which are 
ſold x hundred pounds worth of knit ſtockings per 
week: Four bridges, hich he obtained from the 
county, and another (the flat arch) to which he con- 
tributed a conſiderable ſum. Much has been done, 
1055 Is nöt the deſign x near finiſhed, | SHR 


"PS ſhew thi "FR of theſe Lat and the 
degree of. public good refulting from them, I ſhall 
mention the expence at which they have been execu- 
ted. Reſpecting the principal bleach mill, Meſſrs. 
Foreſt and Donnoghue, under the linen act, took 
fifteen actes; at a guinea an acre,' upon which they 


have Ne cs 50001. in erecting a linen mill and 
Cc + bleach 


1 


„ aria 38 — r twentysfivo 
_  « wedyers families, four looms in each houſe, a large 

dwelling-houſe for themſelves or their director 3 in 
each houſe, à man, his wife, three apprentices, two 
{girls and, twoi boys, beſides inſants. In a ſhort time 


the farmvas increaſed, and land, which before had 


only brought half a guinea, then let for a guinea, 
The linen board advanced 500 l. to this work, and 
Mr. Jefferys repaid them 2400l. of the 5000l. The 


i rent of the premiſes was :40]. a year, the new 


rent 71l. Another bleach mill, which coſt Mr. 
Jefferys Zool, to which the board added 300. and 
the perſon to whom it is let, 690]. 40 acres of land, 
| formerly let at fol. a year, go with them. The 
_ . whole, rent now 801, - To this mill is ſince added an 


_ oat-mill, which coſt 300l, two tuck-mills, 200l, "I 


0 leather ll, and kilns, 1501, .two. dwelling-houſes, 
. zool. A ſtamping mill, which coſt Mr. Jefterys 
1 2, 300l. to which the board added 300l. promiſing 
ocol. more when the works ſhould be finiſhed, which 


they have been theſe, two years. Twelve printing 


7 tables are kept going, and ſixty-five hands employed, 


Tyelye printers, | Twelve tire boys. Three print- 


Futters. Eighteen bleachmen- Six pencillers, - Two 


e One clerk, One gallender. One mana- 


ger. Two draughtſmen. Four coppermen. Three 
carters. Beſides the aboye ſums, ; the manufacturer 
has laid out 500. The quantity of land Deckel 
my 25 acres; ling rent, 6l. los, exe. 1131. 1e 


0 


4 N foching. fatory,. f be hich Mr. Tefferys | Tent 
; "ps 59, acres, before let at 20l. a year; now at 
75 0 zh gigg gg-mill, for which Mr. Jefferys lent 

. e till re al by 25 Dublin Society, who Granted 

5 TT * 
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Th he man laid out 300l. himſelf; ; he ,oc- 


re 
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«art it, and the tenant laid out 200 l. the 
e of neh is en we 21 at mr 108. 
now at 36. 410 et n e Or ft * 

e ee Drag 0 i alert K., ce 
azz fu anufaBorp: of. N is ltabliſhed, 5 which 5 
means ſix acres of land are advanced, from 21. 88. to 
ol They have three looms going, which make 102 


pieces a day of 36 yards each. The Dublin Society 


Ty gave 201. - to it. A paper | mill, which has coſt Mr, 
Jiefferys 11001. and is not yet let. A bolting mill, 
an which. he has expended 11001. the tenant 500l. on 

adding an iron mill. Twenty acres of land, rent 


before, ol. ros. rent of the whole now 1321. 138. 


The church has coſt Mr. Jefferys 5ool. and the firſt- 
* 5ool, more, The new inn, 250l. and the te- 
nant Zool. more, Seyenty acres of land before, at 
l a year, novr at 831. 9e. A dwelling-houſe, 250l, 
to Which the tenant added 5col. Ninety acres of 
20 before let at 541. the new rent is 741. | Twelve 
1 cottages; and \a lime-kiln, which coſt 280l. Two 
.:dwelling-houſes and a forge, which coſt him 1 50l. 
and to which parliament granted 250l. more. Upon 
8 whole, therefore, Mr. Jefferys has expended 
750301. in theſe eſtabliſhments, Of public money 


dere has been added 2,1701. and the tenants them- 


"elves laid out'g;0501. in all expended here, 18,8501. 
' beſides what Mr. Jefferys laid out on bridges, &c. in 


the whole, Very near, if not full, 20,0001. upon 


matters of 2 public nature. In all theſe eſtabliſn- 
ments, he has ayoided undertaking or carrying on 


any of the manufactures upon his own account, from 


"a conviction” that a gentleman can never do it with» 


out ſuffering very conſiderably. His object was to 


form a town, to give employment to the people, and 
# . the value of his eſtate 8 ſo doing; in all 
; which 


a ELARNEY CAS ER. 


| which views it cu be admitted, that che ner ne | 
bourhkgod: ef ſo conſiderable a pl 


teſs advantageous” Tee mich can ſeareely be fait 
in praiſe of the ſpirit with which a private gentleman 

' has executed theſe works, which would: e 
| W. de eee ſertunen e 
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I may remark," that even the profit of theſe under 
takings is too much to be entirely forgotten; the ex 
pences are by no means barren ones; 32 acres let 
defore theſe works at 167J. 188. let afterwards” at 
6B al. 8s. Profit '5081. 108. without reckoning any 
ching for two dwelling-houſes, a forge,” twelve cot 
tages, and a lime-kiln, which may moderately be 


reckoned at 25l. a year, and yet let at rents of fa- 


vour, in all 5331. 108. which from 7630 l. is 7 per 
cent. There i is no improvement in agriculture that 
would not, with much greater certainty of continu- 
ance, pay 17+ At the ſame time, however, there is 

a greater reverſionary ad vantage in the benefit reſult.” 
ing from the increaſing. of the rents at the expiration 
of the leaſes, upon undertaking theſe works, the 
longeſt of which is for po more than three lives. J 
Another advantage which is felt already, is, the riſe 


in the prices of products at Blarney, Which is a di- 
rect premium to agriculture, to the farmer, and to 
the landlord. Dairy cows, on all the adjacent farms, 


aroſe in two years from 31. to 41. a cow, as the | 


weavers were happy to get milk and butter at the 


ſame price it ſold for in Corke. The fame rife took 
place on corn, potatoes, &c. Mr. * beſides 


i the 


much contributed: the ſame means which he has 
purſued would, in all ſituations, be probably the 
moſt adviſeableg though the returns made might be 


tres = uh ad nds. A 
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tha: above eſtabliſhments, has very. much ih 
Blarney. Caftle and its environs ; he has formed: an. 
extenſive ornamented ground, which is laid out with 
conſiderable taſte; an extenſive plantation ſurrounds, 
* arge piece of water, and walks lead through the 
whole; there are ſeveral very pretty — ſpots. 
ae ere, benches are n v1 ee e 


i. 
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the ſeat of Dominick Trent, Eſq; who, with a libe- 


rality of ſentiment which renders him de 
eſteemed, took every meaſure I could wiſh for my in- 
formation, The road leads very beautifully on the 
ſide of the harbour under a ſhore of bold hills, on 
which are many villas and ſome plantations. For 
the following particulars concerning the ieee 
hood, Len in indebted to thas ane 1 

e 93451 85 

On the fourh fide of n river, xc. hy foil + is 4 
fine lime · ſtone; the country level for a mile or two, 
then; ſwelling into very gentle hills. On the north 
ſide, which is much better planted, particularly at 
Loota, Dunkettle, &c. the ground riſes in bold aſconts, 
adorned with many beautifully - - ſituated country- 
houſes. Here the ſtratum is brown, or rather red 
ſtone; and the ſurface ſhallow ; in ſome places a 
burning gravel. There is a good deal of arable land 
on nen Wnbe, 5 A courſe of en 0 
i . b 

b Potatons.. 4 0 Ny Wheat, . 5; Barey 0 or outs. 4 Lay 
dow mit leads. 


e yield per acre - ſrom 70l. to 20l. Average i 
quabtity fifty barrels, at eighteen ſtone each. Land 


| manured and let to tabourers for plantings at four or 
five 
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five! guineas an acre. Wert Hm ſeyen to r 
refs ef twenty tone, at 208. à barrel; average price 
from 1981 to 248. per barrel. The manures are/Corke 
dung of the richeſt kind, efpecially in the flaughter-' 
ing ſeaſon; ſea ſand for tillage, and bank fand from 
the river for graſs grounds. There is water- carriage 
to the eaſtward for many miles: ſeveral good quays 
for landing manure, particularly one at Glanmire, 
near Dunkettle, from Which the inland inhabitants 
© draw the mamnure four or five miles i in one-horſe' carts, 
Lime is alſo much uſed at a ſhilling abatrel;* The 
meadows in this country yield from 14 to 3 tons of 
hay per acre, at 408. to 458. per ton on an average. 
Dairies are let to dairymen at ꝶ to 5 guineas a cow. 
Many ſheep. are kept on the Hills, but none folded. 
The diet of the poor is potatoes and milk, with ſome 
fiſh in the herring and Tuzefraſon:? 7 La de eee 
from 258. to 408. a year. Fuel, a very little coal, 
the reſt ſupplied by buſhes, Hells faggots, &. as 
there is no turf in this part of the country. Price 
of labour 6d. per day through the year, on a- pinch 
in harveſt 8d. ſometimes more, but within the liber- 
ties of the city generally 8d. Women 3d. and Ad. 
a day in recking corn: children from a Id. to 3d. in 
picking ſtones, c. Moſt employed in country bu- 
ſineſs; a few at ſome bolting iron and paper - mills in 
the neigbbourhood. From fourteen acres of orchard. 
Mr. Frent makes ſixvy hogſheads a year of oyder; 4A 
clear acre of good trees about ſeven hogſheads,- His 
Hogs he feeds on the bulltpotatoes, whieh yield great 
erops without dung, nd rs two or r three yearn tfuc-" 
cetiively. 70 = * rtl 16-2bouworg ils bun 
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aK ee 16th,. to Cove by watery from Mr. 


"P] rent's quay. The view of Lota is charming; 2 
| s ſine 


5 
| 
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| fine: rifing lawn from the water, with noble ſpreading 
woods reaching on each ſide; the houſe a very pleat 
ing front, with lawn ſhooting into the woods. Fbe 
river forms a creek between two hills, one Lota; the 
other opening to another hill of incloſures well wood 
ed. As the boat leaves the ſhore nothing can be finer 
than the view behind us; the back woods of Lots; 
the houſe and lawn, and the high bold incloſures to- 
wards Corke, form the fineſt ſhore imaginable, leads 
ing to Corke the city appearing in full view, Dan- 
| kettle wooded incloſures ce, a fine ſweep of hill, join 
ing Mr. Hoare's, at Factory-hill, whoſe woods have 
a) beautiful effect. Dunkettle houſe almoſt loſt in a 
wood. As we advance, the woods of Lota and Dun- 
kettle unite in one fine maſs. The ſheet of water, 
the riſing lawns, the houſe in the moſt beautiful fitu- 
ation ' imaginable,” with more woods above it than 
lawn below it. The weſt ſhore of Loch Mahon, a 
very fine riſing hill cut into incloſures, landlocked 
on every fide with high lands, ſcattered with inclo- 
ſar, woods, ſeats, &c. with every chearful circum 
- ſtance of lively commerce, has altogether a great ef- 
fe, Advancing to Paſſage, the ſhores are various, 
and the ſcenery enlivened by fourſcore ſail of large 
ſhips; the little port of Paſſage at the water's edge, 
with the hills fiſing boldly above it. The channd 
narrows between the great iſland and the hills of 
Paſſage. ' The ſhores high, the ſhips ſcattered about, 
with the incloſures hanging behind the maſts and 
yards, are pictureſque. Paſſing the ſtreight, a new 
baſon of the harbour opens, ſurrounded with high 
lands. Monk's-town-caftle on the hill to the right, 
and the grounds of Ballybricken, a beautiful inter- 
mixed ſcene of wood and lawn. The high ſhore of 
the e s mouth opens gradually z , ahin -whole 


ſcene 
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ſeene Japdlocked. - The firſt yiew of Hæwi- bowling- 


iſland and: Spike-iſland, high rocky lands, with the 


channel opening to Cove, where are a fleet of ſhips 


at anchor, and Roſtellan, Lord Inchiquin's houſe, 


backed with hills, a ſcenery that wants nothing but 


the accompanyment of wood. The view of Bally- 


bricken changes; it now appears to be unfortunately 
cut into right lines. Arrived at the ſhip at Cove; in 


the evening returned, leaving Mr. Jefferys and fa- 


mily on board for a n to OR in i ge 


= to Paris. E F; 


ew un is one of the moſt beautiful places I 


have ſeen in Ireland. It is a hill of ſome hundred 
acres broken into a great variety of ground, by gentle 


declivities, with every where an undulating outline, | 


and the whole varied by a conſiderable quantity of 


wood, which in ſome places is thick enough to take 


the appearance of cloſe groves, in others ſpreads into 


ſeattered thickets and a variety of fingle groups. 
This hill, or rather clufter of hills, is ſurrounded 
on one ſide by a reach of Corke harbour, over which 


it looks in the moſt advantageous manner; and on 
the other by an irriguous vale, through which flows 
the river Glanmire : the oppoſite ſhore of that rivet 
has every variety that can unite to form pleaſing 


landſcapes for the views from Dunkettle grounds; 
in ſome places narrow glens, the bottoms of which 
are quite filled with water, and the ſteep” banks co- 
vered with thick woods that ſpread a deep ſhade ; in 
others the vale opens to form the ſcite of a pretty 


chearful village, overhung by hill and wood: here 


the ſhore riſes gradually into large incloſures, which 


-_ 8 


ſperaidorie the hills, ſtretching beyond cach other; 3 


and 
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and Wenz the vale melts again into a milder vattety 
of fields. A hilf thus fituated, and conſiſting itt itfelf 
of ſo much variety of ſurface, muſt neceffarily co. 
mand fliany pleaſing views; to enjoy theſe to the 
better advantage, Mr. Trent (than whom no one- has 
a better taſte both to diſcover and deſeribe the benu- : 
ties of natural ſcenes) is making a walk around the 
whole, which is to bend to the inequalities of the 
ground, fo as to take the principal points in view. 
The whole is ſo beautiful, that if I was to make the 
regular detour, the deſcription might be too minute : 
but there are ſome points which gave me ſo much 
pleaſure, that I know not how to avoid recommend- 
ing to others that travel this way to taſte the fame 
ſatisfaction: from the upper ſide of the orchard you 
look down a part of the river,- where it opens into a 
regular baſon, one corner ſtretching up to Corke, loſt 
behind the hill of Lota, the lawn of which fwells 
among the woods ; the houſe obſcured, and therefore 
| ſeeming a part of your home ſcene ; the loſing the 
river behind the beautiful projection of Lota, is more 
pleaſing than can be expreſſed. The other reach, 
leading to the harbour's mouth, is half hidden by the 
trees which margin the foot of the hill on which you 
ſtand: in front a noble range of cultivated hills, the 
incloſures broken by flight ſpots of wood, and pret- 
tily varied with houſes, without being ſo crowded as 
to take off the rural effect. The ſcene is not only 
beautiful in thoſe common circumſtances which 
form a landſcape, but is alive with the chearfulneſs 
of ſhips and boats perpetually moving. Upon the 
whole, it is one of the moſt faxurieng proſpects 1 
have any where ſeen. Leaving the orchard paſs ow 
the brow of a hill, which forms the bank of the 
river 
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river nn commanding the oppoſite. ads of 
Lota in all their beauty. Riſe to the top of the 


high hill which joins the deer park, and Exhibits a 
ſcene equally extenſive and beautiful; you look 
down on a vale which winds almoſt around at your, 


feet, finiſhing to the left in Corke river; which here 
takes the appearance of a lake, bounded by wood 
and hills, and ſunk in the bottom of a vale, i in a fiyle | 
which painting cannot imitate; the oppoſite hills of 
Lota wood and lawn, ſeem formed as objects for this 
point of view : at your feet a hill riſes. out of the 
vale, with higher ones around it, the margins ſcat- 
tered wood; to the right, toward Riverſtown, a vale J 


the whole backed by cultivated hills to Kallahan's | 
field. Milder ſcenes follow; a bird” s-eye view of 2 


ſmall vale ſunk at your feet, through which the river - 
flows; a bridge of ſeveral arches unites two parts . 
a beautiful village, the meadow grounds of which 
riſe gently, a varied ſurface of wood and lawn, to 


the hills of Riverſtown, the whole ſurrounded by de- | 


licious ſweeps of cultivated hills. To the left, a 


wooded glen riſing from the vale to the horizon, the 
ſcenery ſequeſtered, but pleaſing; the oak Wood 


which hangs on the deer-park hill, an addition. 


Down to the brow of the hill, where it hangs over 
the river, a pictureſque intereſting ſpot. The inclo- 


- ſures on the oppoſite bank hang beautifully to the 
eye, and the wooded glen winds up the hill. Re- 
turning to the houſe I was conducted to the hill, 


where the grounds flope off to the river of Corke, 
which opens to view in noble reaches of a magni- 


tude that fills the eye and the imagination: a whole 
country of a character truly magnificent, and behind 
the winding vale which leads betexe en a ſeries of 
hills to Glanmire. 


Plertude | 
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Picröngs ee 1 8 
Abe Michael, ec. the ſubject confuled; by Mi Ba 


I 15 


chael Angelo. A St: Francis on wood, a large ori- 


* A, 


ginal of Guido. A St. Cecilia, original of Roma- 
nell An afſülmnptlon of the virgin; by E. Carracci. 


A quakers 1 meeting, of above 50 figures, by Egbert 


Hemſkerk. A fea view and rock plece, by Vernet. 


A ſmall flagellation, by Sebaſtian del Plombo. A 


madonna and child, ſmall, by Rubens. The cruci- 


fxion, many figures i in miniature, excellent, though 
the maſter is unknown, An excellent copy of the 
fam6us” Danae of Fitian; at Monte Cavallo, near 
Naples; by Cioffi of Naples. Another of the Venus 


of Titian, at the tribuna in Florence. Another of * 


Venus blinding Cupid, by Titian, at the Palazzo 


Borgheſe in Rome. Another of great merit of the 


madonna Della Sedia of Raphael, at the Palazzo 
Pitti it in Florence, by Stirn, a German, fately at 
| Rome. Another of an holy family, from Raphael, 
of which there are ſaid to be three originals, one at 


the king s palace in Naples, one in the palais Foyal in 


| Paris, and the third in the collection of Lord Exe- 


ter, lately purchaſed at Rome. A portrait of Sir 
Patrick Trent, by Sir P. Lely. An excellent por- 
trait of a perſon unkriown, by Dalil, 


et 17th, to Caſtlemartyr, che ſeat of the 


Carl of Shannon, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed im- 


provers in Ireland, in whom I found the moſt ear- 
neſt deſire to give me every ſpecies of information, 
with a knowledge and ability which enabled him to 
do it moſt effectually. Paſſed through Middleton, 
2 well built place, which belongs to the noble Lord 


Hat 1 e | D d to 


CASTLE, U AE. 


to W it gives title. Caſtlemartyr j is an old houſe, 
1 8 much added to by the prefent Earl; he has built, 
deſides other rooms, a dining one 32 feet long by 22 
broad, and a drawing one, the beſt rooms I have ſeen 
in Ireland, a double cube of 25 feet, being 50 long, 

25 broad, and 25 high. The grounds; about-the 


_- conſiderable lawns, a river made to ind through 


covered with ivy as to be. a pictureſque object. A 
winding walk leads for a conſiderable diſtance along 
the banks of this river, and preſents ſeveral pleaſing 
landſcapes. But let me haſten to objects of more 
impoftance: Lord Shannon's huſbandry conſiſts of 
** 8 1 mall e . 


Wat Lord dit has culitvated” upon 2 a ve 


| 25 ſcale, as will appear from the following 5 | 
£ulars, + His father began the culture many years f 


ago, which; he continued till 1770, and then went 
largely into it. He had every year, from 2779 to 
1774, both incluſive, 16 acres, and in 177 „ 24. 
Has cultivated them in both broad caſt . and the drill 


method, the rows at three feet; but finding that. the 


roots became too large, altered his method to 18 


inches, in order to have more of them; the 77 will 


be ſeen. by the Roving, account. 


010 


| Gutimary, Dec. 2: ft, : 1771. 1. by 


np Tis als meaſured a ſquare perch of turnips, 
161 feet, drilled in rows three feet apart; there were 


8. turnips on this perch, they weighed icwt. 2qrs. 
5 | 22 which 


| houſe are very well laid out; much wobd well grown, 
them in a beautiful manner, an old caſtle ſo perfectly | 


f 


8 


ww 
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did 1 compute to be 60 tons to the Engliſh acre ; 
And theft were vacant ſpaces in the rows within this 
perch Where the turnips had failed, that would have 
held at leaſt 10 large turnips more. I then pulled 
4 turdips, the largeſt T could ſee, within about 15 


yards of the above perch, and they weighed 1 ct. 


15 qrs. 17 lb. which is abbut 125 ton, 29 ct. 20 lb. 


I weighed two of the above turnips ſeparately, one 
of them a white tankard, they each weighed 321b. 
The white Norfolk was three feet eight inches in 


circumference: N. B. 1 neither manured nor burned 


the ground; it was naturally good; I tilled it wells 


An hoed ay" crop exefully. 7 
SHANNON, 


Ons of the above turnips Lord Shannon took 
with him to the Dublin Society, where it was ſeen 


buy the whole city; but from my tour through the 


kin dom; I am afraid it did not animate ſo man 
as, it oug ht. Theſe large turnips were not raiſed in 
any 520 ſpot, but were part of a field of eight 


or ten acres. The application of the crop has been 
Feen by drawing and giving them to ſheep on 


ry paſtures; all ſorts, but particularly fat \ ewes, 


they fattened admirably. Finds that the great be- 


nefit of the culture is having them near a very dry 


Held, in order to mariage them as abovementioned. 


He * found that they will do exceedingly well 
without manuring, eſpecially if the land is an old 
rough paſture, or which wants to be broken up; fal- 
lowed well and thoroughly ploughed, produces great 


Crops, , Sea weed his Lordſhip has tried for them, 
ſpread about the thickneſs of dung, and it gave pro- 
| "Re, products. Upon the whole, he is clearly of 


D d 2 opinion, 
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opinion, that nothing can be more b 


- agriculture of. Ireland than introducinj e 


and fo well convinced of this, that he has always 
mewn his crops. to farmers, weighed them before 


them, ſhewed the cattle fed, and took every pains, to ; 


make them come into the culture, but in vain. As 
a preparation of corn they are incomparable; 5 he has 
had very great crops of barley after them, fuch as 
were laid with every heavy rain from luxuriance, 


Wheat he has alſo ſown after them, and got —_ 


en an acre from ſeven ſtone of ſecd. 


CABBAGE S 


Lorp SHANNON culdvatel alto; eats has 


had five or ſix acres for four or Kip years; the fort 
the flat Dutch, and got very fine crops. Gave them 


to cattle of all forts, who eat them very greedily, 
and did better upon them than upon turnips, but 
would not laſt longer than chriſtmas, otherwiſe 


would have preferred them. The erops of com 


after them neither better nor worſe than after tur- 
nips. Tried alſo the Scotch and other ſorts, but 


preferred the flat Dutch to any other. One great 
objection to both cabbages and turnips is the mild- 


neſs of the ſeaſon i in Ireland, which i is ſo great a as to 
burſt the cabbages, and make the turnips run to ſeed 


before their time. As to the graſs ſpringing. ſo faſt 


in winter, as to prevent the neceſſity of the culture, 
he does not find it. n muſt be well ma- 
nured for. | | | 


"Ts r OA T % 1 8. 


Abet een planted 18 acres.of idindbey with 


the plough, manuring onh Ns the furrows ; horſe and 
hand 
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band noed nad perfectly, to keep them free from 
weeds; did it twice, and purpoſed oftener, but the 

owth, of the crop was ſo luxuriant, that neither 
the horſe nor hoe could get through them. Took 
them. up with the plough, and the crop proved ex- 
ceedingly good, far better than they wen 9 
ak en the common del a 


DRILL. HUSBANDRY. 


* —— SHANNON's expreſſion of this mode to me was 

| excellent, I read myſelf i into it, and worked myſelf out of 

it. He tried it with wheat, horſe and hand hoeing 
it perfectly, and got a very fine crop; an unexcepti- 

onable one for the mode, but the produce was not 
equal 1 to the common way, while the expence, trou- 
ble, and attention, were endleſs, ſo that he was con- 
| vinced, eyen by his ſucceſs, that it could not be a 
beneficial mode of culture. For turnips alſo he pre- 
fers very much the broad- caſt mode, and never began 

| the ae method but as an eaſe of heving: | 


Nie 
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in Ks” &c. in ſummer, with graſs mown 
every day, Lord Shannon has practiſed greatly, and 
; finds it highly beneficial, and particularly for raiſing 
| great quantities of dung. 


8 E A-SAND AND LIME. 
Taz manures which Lord Shannon uſes are ſea- 
ſand and lime. He prefers the latter for brown ſlaty 


b land, and ſand for lime-ſtone land: has uſed 
„ i; great 
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great quantities of it, though four to fix miles | from 
the fea, In one month he has brought 6719 barrels 
of it, at £4; a barrel, or 7:39K" 96. 92d. for 67 ares, 
at 100 barrels an acre, and afterwards 50 more for a 

ſecond dreſſing: the effect of it is very great; parti. 
cularly in bringing daifies (bellis) on very poor land, 
and white clover when laid on good graſs lands. It 
a bag breaks, and ſome accidentally falls on a waſte. 
the man Fathers it up as tlean as he can, yet it is 


ſure to bring a patch of white clover. Lime his 


Lordſhip burns in a long-necked' kiln,” which he. 
finds to anfwer ſo well, that one barrel of culm burns 
ten of lime. He lets the kiln, and buys the lime 
at 18. 4d. a bartel. Draws 26 barrels a day. The 


culm 4s. a barrel. The labourers hire _ a mi come f 
917 eee ene N l 
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E BOUNTIES 


* Fung $nawxon's bounties to n Ae 
to 50l. a year. He gives them by way of encourage- 


ment; but only to ſuch as can uw nn n _ 
ſomething more then 60's art 
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His Tordhip has made fone double ditSies of an 
extraordinary dimenſion; the center of them a para- : 


- pet terraſs, 13 feet 6 inches broad, with a hedge on 
each fide of it, and with a riding between them: 


they are moſt completely done, and anſwer the dou- 
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LINEN MANUFACTORY.. 


Aab Sweet eſtabliſhed A factory at 8 


| Leſt, in We year 1769, A bleach yard of 17 acres of 
land, with mills, &c. for bleaching che pieces that 
are wove in the neighbourhood. There are 94 looms, 
at work in the town, 100l. a week laid out in yarn, 
andd at three fairs 1800l. the amount of which is 
500ok. a year; the cloth chiefly coarſe : and this 
eſtabliſhment has had great effect in increaſing wa 
manufactu ao wg ena 


drr 
K is exceedingly attentive in forming 


A river runs through Caſtlemartyr, part of which is 


often full of ſand and mud; this he empties periodi- 
cally and mixes it with lime, In one field I ſaw 
larger compoſt heaps of theſe materials, than I re- 
member any where elſe to have obſerved ; one of 
theſe: was 105 yards long, nine broad, and four 


feet high, containing cubical yards 1260 


Another, 78 and 8 broad, and 4 feet _ 8332 


Another, 1 55 by 5, and 4 feet * - 1033 
Another, 76 by 5, and 4 feet high | «= 506 


Tot! 8 » « „ „V 3637 


Among theſe hills were 2000 barrels, or Booo buſhels 
of lime mixed : after this it is needleſs to ſay, that 
he manures his land with uncommon ſpirit, 
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e Kis Lordibip: has reclaimed: 109 aeres of 1 
beer r he has e and brought to 3 
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EY 1 SHANNON, _ incloſed 380 acres wich A 


moſt. excellent wall, eight feet and a half high under 
the coping, and eight inches above it - The wall is 


[two feet thick at bottom, and eighteen inches at 
dop- and ce . = ; Mt or Yo. 100. N 
elan. | | 8 2, * . 
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* \ Gaſtlemartyr,. The bays and threſhing floor are 14 


feet high, and over them are two ſtories for granaxies, 
the firſt eight feet two inches high, and the upper 
one eight feet nine inches beſides: the roof, with a 
door in the center of the floors, and a wheel for 
winding ſacks up, It is built in ſuch a manner, the 
doors, Sc. ſo plated every where at the edges with 
iron, that it is impoſſible a mouſe ſhould get in or 


a 3.07, that a rat ſhould any where gnaw his way 


Upon clearing jt laſt year, about 20 mice were 
boy 5 that had been carried in in the ſheafs, a little 


ſtraw was laid for them in a corner, and the barn 
: mut for a fortnight, at the end of which time they 


. Were found alive, and killed, not one being able to 


eſcape. I have ſeen very fine barns built in Eng- 
land, on capt ſtones, into which no vermin could 


get, unleſs carried in, but when _— were carried i in, 
AE had a lion of ways to. get ou 


"BULLOCKS 
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| BULLOCKS DRAWN BY THE HORNS. 


anew UPON: going into eilage, . | 
. that;the.expence of horſes was ſo great, that it eat 
up all the profit of the farm; which made him de- 
termine to uſe bullocks; he did it in the common 
method of yokes and bows, but they performed ſo 
indifferently, and with ſuch manifeſt uneaſineſs, that 
be imported the French method bf drawing by the 
Horns; and in order to do this effectually, he wrote 
to a perſon at Bourdeaux to hire him a man Who Was 
practiced in that method. Upon the correſpondent. 
being applied to, he repreſented difficulties attending 
it, the man who was ſpoken to having been in Ger- 
many for the ſame purpoſe. Upon which Lord 
Shannon gave directions that every thing ſhould be 
bought and ſent over which the labourer wiſhed to 
bring with him. According, a bullock of the beſt 
ſort, that had been worked three years, was purcha- 
els alſo a hay- cart, a plough, harrows, and all the 
tackle for harneſſing them by the horns, which, with 
ideen were ſent over. His ſalary was to be 400 
„Jivres a year, with board, &c. The bullock; 218 
Aires ; tackle for two bullocks, 36. Two carts, 374. 
A plough and harrow, 123, which, with other ex- 
pences, came to 45l. 17s. and freight 16l. 16s. Upon 
the whole, the experiment coſt, from firſt to laſt, to 
bring it thoroughly to bear, about an hundred pounds. 
His Lordſhip is perſuaded, that the firſt year of his 
jntroducing it at large on his farm, ſaved him the 
whole. He has purſued the method ever ſince, and 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. He finds the bullocks ſo 
perfectly at their eaſe, that it is a pleaſure to ſee 
them; for firſt, breaking up lays, and for croſs 
Lg . he uſes . but in all n earths, 
only 


ſon now wanting is with col lars. 


is VIPER 


HP 
bles : 


Shannon was determined to carry kis point; in this 
matter, he followed a courſe that had all imaginable 


| Tuvceſs :- one lively ſenſible boy took to the oxen, and 
worked them readily. His Lordſhip at once advanced 
chis / boꝝ to eight 
at once 3 others followed the | 
he. has had numbers who could. . them, and 
plough. as well as the Fren Ul 
acte a day with eaſe; and carry. vary: great loads bf 


u day: this did the buſineſs 


They plougb an 
corn, hay, coals, &c. Four bullocks in the F trench 


cart. brought. twelve barrels of coals; ſhip meaſure, 


each g ct, or three tons, but the tackle of the fore 


; <ouple breaking, the other two dri ew. the load. above 


a mile to a forge. To of them drew 38 Ct. of flag 


ſtone, three miles with caſe; but Lord Shannon does 
not in common work them in this manner, three tons 
Be u thinks a proper load for four bullocks. | Upon the; 


bailiff, Mr. Bere, mentioning loads drawn dy theſe: 


oxen, that appeared to me moſt extraordinarily great, 


1, expreſſed; many doubts, bis Lordſhip: immediately 


ordered the French harveſt cart to be loaded half cog 


mile from the reeks ; it was done; 1020 ſheafs. of. 


wheat were laid on it, and two oxen drew it without 
5 difficulty; we then weighed forty ſheafs, the weighs 
251 Ib. at which rate the 2020 came to 6375 lb. or 
above three tons, which is 2 vaſt weight for two oxen. 

to draw ; I am very much in doubt whether in yoaks _ 
they wguld have ſtirred the cart fo loaded. The uſe. 


of yoaks is out of the queſtion, The only compari« 


Loxn 


1 los fir N this in a wheat ſtubble, 
| and they did it five or ſix inches deep with great See, 
Upon firſt introducing it, there was a combination 
among all his men againſt the practice, but Lord. 


und fince that 
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Ldkv Shannen has an ekcellent way of managi g 
1 bie Chttle in one Circumſtänce, Which is to mark 
their on the horn with numbers, and keeps a book 
engraved. in columns, by which means, on rurning 
to the number, be ſees every particular of the beaſt, 
Which are inſerted in the columns. He trains them 
for work at three to four years old, gently breaking 
(RE 8 in at once, without any di difficulty. Fe a 

Tar common tuſbandry about Caſtle Mikeyh? van 
| be ſeen from the following account, for which parti- 
cCulars Fam obliged to the attention of this patriotic | 

n6bltthan,” who took every method to have me well 

ififorinel; "Paris "rife from one hundred to three 

hundred acres, but ſome to one thouſand, of which 
ſize Lord Middleton has one. They are not taken 
in partnerſhip ſo much as in other parts; two or 
three will take a farm of thirty or forty acres, but it 
is not general. The ſoil is various - the vale, from 
Carricktowel to Killay, of ten or ewelus miles long, 
and four over, is of lime ſtone; the hills are brown 
ſtone; the loam upon it from three inches to eight 
feet deep, ſtrong, rich and good; dry in winter, and 
good turnip land. Theſe lime ſtone rocks are full of 
| cavities and ſubterraneous paſſages, ſo that if you 
cut a drain to carry water off, and touch upon a 
lime-ftone rock, probably all will find its way. 
Rent of the barony of Imokilly, on an average, 
twelve ſhillings an acre; Kilnatalton, eight ſhillings. 
A third part of the county is waſte land, the price 
of which is riſen extremely in a few years; rent, 
one ſhilling; the reſt of the county, eight —— 
The courſe 7 <vops : 


1. Po- 
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wits a or two more ops of on. To * 
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220 8 upon he 1 di and ende . 
6 at 31. plant ſix barrels at two and à half ewt. 
ce 50 t 160 e iy 28. - to 45, : 
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2.5 wren, ow twelve fone, produce fre barks ; 


"4. Gate on olle Wen (lip: a are! of folirs | 
teen ſtone, crop eight barrels. Some "ow . 
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tr 7 out . go from 1 to 5 years; 
They ſometimes burn for Penne, eſpecially on the 


abſentee _— and get as g 15 as in the r 
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ral diſpute ariſing upon the produce * potatoes, 
Lord Shannon ordered ſome ſpades ſquare (each 33 
feet) to be taken up, and weighed them; the weights 
on an average, 19 Ib. per ſpade, or 108 barrels per. 
acre, each 252 lb. that is, 12 wetghts to the barrel, 
each 21 lb. [Theſe were his own potatoes, and not 


an extraordinary crop. Barley is ſometimes put in 


inſtead: of oats, and bere inſtead. of wheat. A crop ππ]. 


of bere produces 10 barrels; barley yields 8. No 
turnips or rape. A few of the better farmers ſow + 
clover, but the number very inconſiderable. Flax is 
ſown by few of the common people in patches. 
Paring and burning called grafting, and burning is 
praiſed by the common farmers, upon ſuch eſtates 
as their landlords will permit. They manure with 
ſea-ſand for corn, and ſea-weed for potatoes ; they 
will carry them three miles from the ſea : all make 
compoſts of ſand and earth. Dairies are numerous, 
from twenty to fifty cows ſet at 31. a cow. The 
dairyman has his privilege, which is an acre of land 
for every ten cows, a good houfe and dairy; a collop 
for every 10 cows, and will keep 8 or 10 pigs. If 
not paid in money, it is one cwt. of butter and 128. 
in money. A cow that gives two gallons a day the 

datryman cannot reject: it will take three acres to a 
cow, but privilege and all four acres. Very few 
flocks" in this country; Mr. Robert Fitzgerald has 
looo to I500: but the number too few to be worth 
mentioning. The poor people all keep a collop or 
two of ſheep, with which they cloath themſelves. 
They plough generally with four horſes, ſow with 
two, and uſe ploughs of ſo bad a conſtruction, that 
a man attends them with a ſtrong ſtick leaning on the 
beam to keep the ſhare in the ground. | 


, » 
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31 G * 1 U E AAR Te K. 
„Lanz fells at twenty-five rears purcha 

avs not fallen; for ry title b is let at more 
Aan its value: Tythes are eyery whete balued by the 
proctor by the acre. No emigrations'from the'coun 
of Corke. The religion is almoſt utiiyerſally cath: 
lic. Building a common cabbin gl. two of ſtone, 
ct for 311, 108. They carry, half a batrel of fea- 
land on horſeback; fourteen miles from Corke to the 
mountains of Barrymore, and to Mr. Coppinger se 
twenty-four. miles, and it improves much for tillage : 
| but it is carried, when not to mountains, in cars; 
ra is tiot and to be ſo good as lime. N 


2 
1175 
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| mana is 2 den unde at Cadle ien Mr 
Sn Pratt, in particular, buys wool in Tipperary 

and at Ballynaſſoe. The beſt is the Connaught; it 
is the fineſt, andi is ſhore, the longeſt is i in the county 
of Carlow and Tipperary. In Carlow they keep the 

ſheep fattening a year-longer, after buying in Tip= 
perary. Tipperary wool 5 Ib. Carlow -61b. Con- 
haught | 1b: per fleece. In ſorting; the fine belly T7 
wool is ſeparated, the finer will make cloth of 108. 

or 128. a yard. The back and ſides are laid by for 

combing, the other is carded ; about four-fifths of 
the fleece is combed. Combs in his own houſe; em. : 
ploying 16 to 20 hands; pays them by the ball, 

3d. each of 24 oz. and they earn 8s: a week; theſe 

balls are given out to the poor people to in,” em- 

ploying above a thouſand ſpinners: They ſpin a ball 

from 11 to 13 ſkain in four days, attenditig their fa- 
mily beſides. The value is 28. 8d. per ball: are paid 
9d. a ball. In this way of doing it there are not 
many tricks, being in general very honeſt. For 
11 ſkains, 8d.— 12—9d.—13—10d.—14— 11d. They 
are ſorted and packed in packs of 180 balls, which 
951 ü | | fell 
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el at 30l. 2 pack. It was never. known to be higher 
than lat year; twenty years ago it was/251. a pack. 
About a fourth, of what is ſpun in this part of the 
; ms, is worked up at home. The. OR: AE 
| deen a riſing one for no Fenn 7; 9h 1 
21140 ft 55 934 
_Epwarn Rocas, Efq; of. Kildinings, gave me, 
at, Caſtle Martyr, the following account of ſome im- 
| provements he has made. He has done 250 acres of 
mountain, and began upon 50 of bog; the former 
with paring and burning with ploüghs, at 78. and 
cutting and burning, 5s. 6d. in june and july. 
Limes with the aſhes, 50 barrels per acre; at Sd. 
Spreads the aſhes, and ploughs in april or may; then 
lets to poor people, at 308. an acre. They trench i in 
otatoes in the common way, and get on an average 
barrels; then trench in rye or black oats, by ſix 
men to an acre; the crops ſix barrels of rye, 20 ſtone 
per barrel, at 7s. or 88. and black oats, 10 kilderkins, 
at 11 ſtone; then white oats, 8 barrels,” and ſowg 
graſs ſeeds, one barrel, 8 Ib. white clover, and 2 lb. 
| rib-graſs. The land before not 6d.” an acre, could 
let it now at 75. Ploughs at firſt with ſix bullocks, 
afterwaxds with, four. Potatoe-ftalks he carries to 
his pound, but in general they are left f in heaps in 
l an are a aviſanes! i in plougbing. ye 
F ont Caſtle Martyr, ſeptember 20, to Calle 
Mary, the ſeat of —— Longfield, Eſq; who keeps a 
great quantity of land in his hands. Has cultivated 
the pota atoes called bulls, that is, the Engliſh clufter; 
for 22 but nobody will eat them; he has from 
fx to eleven acres yearly : plants them in the com 
mon manner, and gets 120 barrels an acre, of 20 
lone each. I faw a ſpade of five feet and a half 


ſquare, 


4421 


4 CASTLE MARY, | T 
Tquate; dug thi produce 23 lb. on very poor land? 
On fand and ſea - weed the fame ſpace of London 1a 
dies, weightd 27 1b.” Manures for them with ſea- 
anch and weed, but not with dung; gives them to 
his horſes and bullocks: and when he gives his horſes” 8 
potatoes, they have no oats. It is ſurprizing to ſee 
hbw fond horſes are of them; tuey do very well on 
them raw, but the beſt way is to boil them, as they 
will then fatten the horſes, The bullocks are equally. 
fond of them; and will follow him to eat them out of 
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his hand. Shee cep are the ſame, getting into the fields be ! 
to ferape theth up: upon the whole, Mr. Longfield : | 
is perſuaded that no root or Erop inthe world i is more” | t 
beneficial to a farmer than this potatoe; ſo that he | h 

- ſhould have continued in turnips; which he has  _ h 
tivated largely, but has found this root ſo perfectiy * » 
uſeful, that he has experienced the abſolute de- T 8 
pendence which may be placed on them for winter * , 
proviſion of all ſorts. And what is of infinite con- pa 
ſequence, the culture may be extended to what quan- 5 
tlty you pleaſe, without the aſſiſtance of Lan 8 4 RB 
© out which cer potatoes c cannot be . e i 
Mn. Longfield eſtabliſhed the linen 9 ule 1 2 
hete three years ago, by building a bleach mill and * 


bleach green; he has 14 looms conſtantly at work 1 
upon his own account, who are paid for what they | 
manufacture by the yard. The fort generally made 4 
is from 900 to 1400, and makes 650 pieces of 298 3 


yards length, annually; ſells, at prefent, from . ter 
to 30s. a piece. The factory employs 50 hands; ha 


bleaches great quantities for the poor people. 4 
great many weavers are ſcattered about the country, 
who bring their webs, &c. to be bleached here. The 
flax is raifed, and the yarn ſpun at Cloghnikeltey, 
. | * 


Tea 
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a e ee eee ee eee 
nufacture is carried on in this country. Mr. eee A 

has always ploughed with oxen; which he has found 

far more advantageous than horſes. Clover he . 
cultivated long with very great ſuceeſs, and finds * 4 
highly beneficial. The county of Corke two-thirds 
waſte, at a n low an no rate, _ . 1d 

_ at 158. 4+ 4 | ; | 


ofa hs 2ift to Roſtellan, the ſeit df Lord 
chi tin, commanding a beautiful view of Corke 
Buben, che ſhips at Cove; the great iſtand, and 
the two others which guard the opening of the 
harbour. It appears here a noble baſbn of ſeveral 
miles extent, ſurrounded with high grounds, which > 
want no addition” but woods. This view is ſeen in 
great perfection from the windows of two very g good 
rooms; 25 by 35, which his W Has built in 
addition to 4 old caſtle. 5 9 
22038 > | 7 bh 
FDM Roftellan to EA the bat of F derer 
| Rogen; Eſq; I had before ſeen it in the higheſt per- 
fection from the water going from Dunkettle to Cove, 
and from the grounds of Punkettle. Mrs. Rogers 
was fo-obliging as to ſhew me the back grounds, 
which ark admirably wooded, and of a fine varied 
furfave: „ 


ee to Corke in che evening, and waited on the 
van, who received me with the moſt flattering at- 
tention. * Corke is one of the moſt populous places I 
have ever been in; it was market-day, and J could 
Tearce drive through the ſtreets, they were ſo ama 
zingly thronged: "the" fuſber is very great at all 
times. I ſhould ſuppoſè it mutt refemble a Dutch 
town, for there are many canals in the ſtreets, with 
Von I. | „% Auays 
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quays before the houſes. Tue beſt part is Moriſon's 


ITſland, which promiſes well; tho old part of the tn 
s very cloſe and dirty. As to its commeræa, the fol- 


lowing: ——— 1 vow WO ws: the 
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Horrage os ninetee oor exper, mg me th an 
e DRQAIC ONS £5 vg 
Hides, Fe REY «- =» = 64,000 
Bay and woollen yarn 2 
Butter, at 308. per cwt. from 562. to, 728, _ 180,000 
Beef, at 20s. a barrel | a 292,970 
Sap ic en l note 2d 
Tallow * 1 ne | lofts; 2: 20,000 


Herrings, 18 to 36,00) all their own - 21,000 


_ Glue, 20 to 25,000 + e 232,000 
Pork - - 2 (64, o00 


Wool to England een 


n exports, Gottenburgh * o Hom 1 
K page hoofs, &c. any; e 7 (rl 21 a. 
e ee No 507 385,000 
ä —— ——— 
0 2 18908 21 15100, 190 
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Average prices of the 10 yours on the cuſtom books 


All exports on thoſe books are rated at the value of 
the reign of Charles the Second; but the imports 


have always 10 per cent. on the ſworn-price added to 


them. Seventy to eighty ſail of thips belong to 


Corke. Average of ſhips that entered that port in : 


. thoſe 19. years, 87 per annum. The. number: of 
5 people at Corke, upon an average of three calcula- 
tions, 


8 


W the 1 „rte hextthumgs 
neyy and by the number of houſes, 67y000-ſoulsg if 
taken before the 1ſt of September, after that 20, 000 


meresſed. There are 5b coopers in the ton The 


barrels are of oak or bevch, all frem America: the 
latter for herrings, now from Gottenburgh and Nor- 
way: The exciſe of Corke now no more than in 


| TREE the T DE nnn 
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. Chile old dui in . lee 62, o 
the ſame | oY * | X48300p 


Ip; 108 


3 105000 * 324000 bites 41,000 logs, 


25000 barrels: Butter 22, 00 firkins of half 3 


hundred weight each; all theſe are the iner this 
you "the wu being 
* % non: 

N obe 240,000 firkins of butter 5 
6 G 3800080 batrels beef. 4 
0003 * 

Export of 3 from Cock, Sec eeel. 4 year 
in the Irifli market. No wool ſmuggted;” or at feaſt 
very little. The wool comes to Corke, &c. and is 


* 4 [1 
\ | 
by » 


'N 4 


delivered out to combers, who make it into balls: 


Theſe balls are bought up by the French agents at a 
vaſt- price, and exported ; but even this does not 


amount-to 49,0001, a * va } 
7 405 cat fre 7975 8 1 1 2 — 321 
* iss 82 | Phitks, 15 16 
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Bekr, 218. 4. per cu. hever ib hight 175 28. 6d, 
— owing to the army demand; never higher 
chan 188, öd. Slaughter dung 8d: for a horſe- Load. 


N labourer Gd. about er "Town" Ewe Milk 
f. IE OI 0-22 — 


. 5 % 
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| 160705 be i fel leads beef, as wr ds: 0 
eat and drink, and y Ib. of offals a week for their fa- 
milies. Rent for their houſe,” 408. Maſon a: nd Car- 
penters labourers 20d. a day. Sailors, nows, 31 4 


month and ſhip proviſions: before the American war, 


288. Porters and coal-heavers paid by the great. 
State of the poor people i in general incomparably bet- 
ter than they were 20 years ago. There are imported 
12285 barrels 1 4 Scotch herrings, at 188. 

barrel.” The falt for the beef trade comes from 
Lie. St. Ube's, Kc. ris falt for the fiſh trade 
from Rochelle : for butter ans wank and Ir Ah. ien 


2 * { , 2 
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county of Corke received from a manufacturer, he 


woollen trade, ſerges and camblets, ratteens, frizes, 
druggets, and narrow cloths, the laſt they make to 


ene 


Jos. and 128. a yard; 5 if they might export to 8s. 


they e are very clear that they could et a great ade | 
for the Be gl FEES of Sorke; the Jane | 


SL} 6 £30545 ry 
comes, from : Galway and Roſcommon, Combed oy 
% 47 ek 
by combers, who « earn $s. to 10s. E week, into ba 


1 82 


of 24 ounces, which 1 is "ſpun i into worlteds, of "twelve 


ier, If 


ſkains to the ball, and exported, to Yarmouth' for 
| Norwich; the export price, 3ol. to 331. a pack, 
never before ſo high; average of them 261. to 3ol. 
Some they work up at home- into. ſerges, ſtuffs, and 
camblets; the ſerges at 1ad. * yard, 34 inches wide ; 
the Als, ſixteen inches, at 18d. the camblets nat 
nine- pence halfpenny to thirteen pence,” The in 
ners at nine · pence a ball, do one- in 2 week or a 


e's Pall | 


iis WT 13%”) 
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b a0” 1 which. is TINY * whe and 
attend the family beſides; this is done moſt in Was 
terford and Kerry, particularly near Killarny ; the 
weave rs Soy 18. 4 day on an average. Full three- 
fourths.of the: wool, 18 exported in yarn, and. only 
on e-fourth. worth worked up. Half the wool! 0 Tres 
land; is ne in the Foynty of Corke, e 3ig;0 


Þ 1 is a very great i ** Tattcens at 
Cariek-on-fure ; the bay. worſted is for ſerges; ſhal⸗ 
loons, &. Woollen yarn for coarſe cloths, which 
latter have been loſt for ſome years, owing to the 
high price of wool, The bay export has declined 
lince 1970, which een is i to abs high | 


WT \ 
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No . ſmuggled, not even from Kerry, not a, 
oops s cargo in twenty years, the price too high; the 
declenſion has been conſiderable. For every 86 packs 
of yarn that are ex ported, a licence from the Lord 


Lieutenant muſt | be had, for which 20l. is is paid. THOR 


. a 
I 4 
* 92 355 mb 2 


* On owns, 80 2 0 act of the laſt ſeſſions 5 55 
Britain for exporting woollen goods for the troops in 


= the, pay of Ireland, Mr. Abraham Lane, of Corke, 
eſtabliſned a new manufacture of army cloathing for 


that purpoſe, which is the firſt at Corke, and pays. 


40 l. a week in labour only. Upon the whole there 
| bas been no increaſe of woollen manufacture within 
20 years. He is clearly of opinion that many fa- 


bricks might be worked up here much cheaper than 


in France, cloths that the F rench haye beat the Eng- 
Iſh. out of; theſe are, particularly, broad-cloths of 
one yard and half-yard wide, from 38, to 6s. Gd. a: 
yard for the Levant trade, Frizes which is now ſup 
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18d. 4 pair, and the 


ter than they were twenty years ago. The mat 
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S ol Pi tee th Langueds - ee, TW 
0 27 inc hes, at tod. 8 7 yard, | Flatifeſs, 27 
2 om 1 5 1 7615 47 60 
a 5215 ot in wool, There (fn 5 3 8 
knit ſtockings by. the common women about, ) 
for eight or ten miles around; the yarn from 12d. pf 
rotfted „ Renn x60: to 40d. "they 
earn from. 12d. to 18d. a week.  Beſiges ther 00 
tuples, great e are ent be the 0 
of Ireland. 8 1 SIG mn: 
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A1 the hints in the coutitey hy iet w 
towns, have no land, but ſmall gardens,” * "Bandte or 
narrow linen, for home conſumption, is made i in the 
weſtern part of the county. Generally ſpeaking, 'the 
Eircumſtances of all the man ufacturing poo? are bet- 

5 . 


tures have not declined, though the exportation 
owing to the increaſed home Aale, 8 

was once the ſeat of the ſtuff, camblet, and Ba . 
nufactute, but nas in ſeven ylats declined above three. 
fourths. Have changed it for the matufnctufẽ of 
coarſe green linens, for the Landon market, front 63. 
to 9d. 2 yard, 27 inches wide but the nuttiber df | 
manufacturers in general wach leflen&7 4" 255g 
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1 22d, left Corke, and proceeded ta 


| Ocelmore, the ſeat bf the Rev, Archdeacor . 


who is the e ca pita! farmer of all hs — 


"yrs Fu and found! the fo fo poi that Ks Has 
every 


cer r & . . 0. 22, 13 
We e in the hroad- 


#769 d 
| As dl I This e. ear they are e Fre | 
cl 


well hoed, ſo that they would bel no dif- 


9 in Iriſh tillage ; a gentleman, therefore, who 
hn ak conſiderable a progreſs i in it, acts in a man- 
x.the moſt deſerying praiſe that the whole circle \ of 


bis huſbandry will admit, Mr, Oliver has uſually 
drawn. his crops for ſheep and black cattle; for the 


very great. improvement; and the cattle. have. had 
them given in ftalls, All ſorts have done perfectiy 
well, inſomuch that he is fully convinced of their 


great importance: he has found that they ſupport, the 


cattle much better than any thing elſe, to ſuch a de- 
geree of ſuperiority, he is determined never to be 
without a crop. Has always dunged for them, ex- 
cept when he has ee 0 3 graſs 1 then not 
acceflary.... 


264 noir 


1 dringing i in furwy waſte land "= has improved 
very extenſively, . One inſtance. in particular I ſhall 
"mentions. becauſe it is the beſt preparation. for laying 
land to graſs that I have met with i in Ireland : he hrſt 


E 


pI put in potatoes, no manure : the crop | 


middling ; after that cleared.it of ſtones, which were 
in great numbers, and fowed turnips, of which crop 
the as are the 3 | 


#8 
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3 his ee in . county * Corke) be⸗ | 


gan to, cultivate @ field for turnips and | cabbages ; the 
field, contained. about 40 Engliſh acres, but Was to 


Fall, of. rocks that only about ten or eleven plantation 
ares could be tilled, the remainder being alime-ſtone 


C995 Ee 4 | . 


to a Norfolk farmer. This is the g great object | 


| be has ſpread \ them upon graſs. ficlds to their | 


o 
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quarryz the ſurface in the part ill /ie gener nt 


- abave; four, inches, deep, and in the: deepeſt part 


above twelve inches over the lime · ſtone quarry ; this 

ground was planted with potatoes the ſpring pre- 
ceding, without any manure, and all done with the 
ſpade, and in many parts there was 89 | 
yering for them, The ploughing for; turnips and 

eabbages was finiſhed the latter end of december; it 
remained in that ſtate till the month of march fol- 


| lowing (177), when a large quantity of ſtones were 
taken out with crows and ſpades; it was then 


ploughed a ſecond time; then harrowed with very 


ſtrong harrows made on purpoſe; about the latter 


end of may it was rolled with a wooden roller; on 
the 11th, 1lath, and 1 3th of june, it was ſowed with 
vs i one pound and a quarter of ſeeds to the Engliſh 

When the turnips were in four leaves there 
cs I more fern and potatoes than turnips, which 
were weeded out by hand, at a great expence; and 


in about three weeks after, when the turnips began to 
bottom, they got a ſecond weeding as before, after 


wich they were again thinned by hand; theſe dif- 


ferent operations were continued till the turnips were 


about a pound weight, and then they were thinned 
again, and weeded as often as there was occafion, 
and now it is imagined they are as great a crop as ary | 

in the kingdom, ſome. thouſands. weighing fourteen | 
pounds per turnip. Part. of the ſame field is owed 
in drills, thinned and weeded as the other, but they 
are not equal to the broad caſt, but are a very good 
| crop, Another part of the fon field is planted with 


20, 300 cabbages of different kinds, namely, the flat 


Dutch, borecole, large late Dutch cabbage, turnip 
cabbage, and large Scotch cabbage, at three feet be- 
en N drill, And two feet 1 in the d which is 


eO Or M OR K. 425; 


arfeiivions ſoorigde near in the drills, and half 4 foot 
im the rows; as they now touch one Ather this 

of october. All the ſaid cabbages and turnips Mete 
cultivated with the plough, and the cabbages hoed 


vith the garden hoes, and manured moſtly with rotten 


dung; part with horſe-dung, not half rotten from the 
able, part with do=dung not rotten; part with ſea- 
ob ard lime mixed; all which manures anſwer very 
well. One ſmall part of the field where the cabbages 
were planted; was broke from the lay laſt march, got 
ſix ploughings and five harrowings ; ; another er. four 
ploughings and three pap. ca 12 * 
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bre van of ground under umipesd is: 8 
—.— mum HER 2 8 oY 
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a 1 tyrnip. ground got no manure of any kind, 


wen M8. it burned. N Ae 447 74 2 5 wh ts "4 
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20 the IlegIate care and management of 1 


1 


Mb akatseg un Und 6. MAUR INA MURRAY. ' 


AER Wa! tur nps he ſowed barley, and with 
the barley, Srals ſeeds; before this improvement the 
Land Was wotth 188. an acre, but after it would let 


ft 258. the graſs having ſucceeded perfectly. Cab- 


bäge Mr. Olive has alfo cultivated: theſe four years, 
And with ſucceſs, but does not find, upon the whole, 


they ſucceed ſo well as turnips, except Reynolds 


tilthip-footed cabbage, which is of very great uſe 


late in the ſpring, after other ſorts are gone. Beans 


Mr. Oliver has alſo tried i in ſmall quantities, and 
ſeem to do pretty well; I faw his crop this year 
—_— and well Gena and a good. produce, 


e 


4 van 


HI foregoing improvements were conducted un 
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| advantagedus;article. Lusgerne he has alſo tried, but 
found. the trouble of keeping it clean too great to an · 
ſwer the cultivation / Upon manures he has tried an 
enberiment, which promiſes to be of: conſiderable 
cConſequence upon ſome land he tock in from a 
cexeek of Corke harbour, under the ſlob or gſea gore 
be dug ſome very fine blue marle; this he. tried for 
potatoes aguinſt dung; the erops to appearance very 
equal, but upon meaſuring a ade of each, che part 
marled yielded 141b; but that dunged only 7b. but 
the dunging was not a conſiderable one. It is an 
object of prodigious conſequence. to. be able to get 
potatoes at all with marle. In the cultivation of this 
root Mr. Oliver has introduced the mode of planting 
chem in drills, two feet and a half aſunder, with the 
plough, and found that the ſaving of labour is: ex- 


ccedingly great, but that the difference, of crop is ra- 


ther in favour of the common method; an acre of which | 
yielded 100g weights, the drilled. 822, but faying in 
. wor of. lde Ailled. 0 weib, each weight arlb, 
91 a 58 elde anon 
"i. orden has juſt N farm of 400 acres. of 
hind. -waſte 'or: exhauſted. by the. preceding tenant by 
inceſſant crops. of corn; this: land was xonted at 
28. Gd. an acre, but Mr. Oliver has: tried it at 8s. 
and is at preſent engaged in making very great im- 
-provements-on itz draining the wet: parts, grubhing 
futze, fallowing, liming, incloſing, and buildipg 
offices, doing the whole in the moſt perfect Wanner, 
and will ſoon make the farm carry an appearance very 
different from what it ever did before: His fallews | 
for wheat Had been well and often ploughed, and of a 
| ee very different from wy, a5, in the 
ed 5 
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An after che date of this j journey, having the 
pleaſure of being again with this excellent improver? 
T bad à farther opportunity of becoming better ac 
_ qifidnited" with” his management. I — 
dover un improrement of his at Duntreleague, 
Migheftown,*where he advanced $00 acres of one 
tein'from"$01,'0r. 601; a year to 3000. year, having 
hired" it on a leaſe for ever; he divided the whole 
ints Relds of à proper ſize by well-made ditches; 
doubly planted with quick" and rows of trees] the 
Hinds were improved with lime, laid" down to graſs, 
and let to tenants who pay their rents well; but 
Mr. Otiver reſiding at a diſtanee, the trees were 
very much damaged and hurt by the tenants cattle. 
To all appearance” this improvement was as com- 
pfetely finiſhed as any in Ireland, and the great proflt 
_ arifing* from the undertaking induced the archdeacon 
to Attempt his ne one 1 mentioned above. In that 
1 Foutnd 4 very great progreſs made; beſides an ex- 
cbllent barn bf ſtone and flate, there was a ſteward's 
houſe, ſtables, &c, and a good farm-yard, walled in; 
Ard ir was With particular pleaſure I ſaw (it was in 
winter) 4 large number of cos and young cattle 
very well lirtered in it with ſtraw, and feeding on 
wurnips, 4 thick layer of ſea- ſand having been ſpread 
| M'over itt The improvement and cultivation of 
che farm went on apace, eſpecially the timing; the 
kiln had been burning a twelvemonth, in whith 


time the enpenes had been as "follows ; 220 
1 San ee Sn . 4. 4 
| Ft. menen f. 46, 73 0 O 
irony is/34, mile Engliſh, from "the. 
31 * two horſes and two men draw- 
= ing 2 at 1858. a week — 4 16 0 
Re Carried oyer : —_— i6 © 


Brought 


e 
7805, 40 e 1 alt. e 119 16 8 
Two men quarrying, 58. 4 week to one Wt "EY 
rand 38. a week to. the other 55 pet 20 x6, 0 
Breaking and burning, 88. a werk. 0. 36 0 
Gunpowder, 18, a monte . 0 os 0 
24 waggon-load of coal cinder bought | 
fat Corke,;3t 100. nd ps, 42 ©. 5 
; One horſe, and man carries * 24 Ne . 

= r, at 12564. 46 . — fiat - 18 
. 1 16 . — et 
Teial, th - : Pr; 0 A ati 1 90 
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CCC 
e quanticy of lime, drawn from, february, 17 77 
to february 1778 was 5824 ep the expence 
therefore juſt 8d. 2 barrel, One Corke barrel of 
| culm, at 48, uſed every day, and half a barrel .of 
| aſhes : : the kiln draws 18 barrels a day, 16 far one 
| of culm, and 10 for one including einders. his 
barrel of culm 1s fix. buſhels, heaped. Mr. Oliver 8 
had an old memorandum, that the price of fuel was 
34d. per barrel of lime. Twelve tons of lime-ſtone 
produte 50 barrels of roach lime. Nor does the 
| archdeacon truſt to lime alone; . buys great quan- 
tities of dung and ſoap aſhes in Corke. At the ſame 
time I viewed his turnip orops on his home farm, and 
found them excellent, and many oxen tied in ſtalls 
fattening on them; a. practice he finds exceedingly 
profitable; when other graziers ſell their bullocks with ' 
diffculty, he puts his to turnips, and doubles and tre- 
bles their value. In 1777 he had 23 acres of turnips. 
Before I conclude this account of his ſp irited exer- 
tions; T'muſt add, that very few impfovers In Ire- 
ld have gone through more extenſive operations, 
I have 
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1 not found one more attentive or more practi- 
cal, et the: » I eee Land come 
near to bim. FFF 
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Kur; poor People have moſt. 90 chem land with 
430 cabbins, from four to ſix acres, Which they ſow 
with Potatoes and wheat. Not many of them keep 
cows, but a few ſorry ſheep for milk ; they generally, 
have milk, either of their own, or bought, in ſum- 
mer, and in winter they have herrings; but live, 
upon the whole, worſe than in many other parts of 
the Kingdom. The price of labour 6d. A day, in 
barye eſt 8d. Rent of a cabbin 208. Many dairies 
here, which, are generally, let at four pounds a cow, 
ſome. f our Suincas, and n near Soker fie pounds. . 


EBV} bsi 
ante offi e e 106 1 uz 
1 HE manures? are 3 at 18. 3 a a i?) roach ; 
if burned by themſelves, 8d. to. 10d, lay 30.19.59 
barrels. per acre. Sea ſand is uſed, bo, to 80 bass 
| each f five, pecks, to che acre. Corke dung colts bd, 
to 15. a car load; it is all bought. up very carefully. ; 
101. a year 1s paid for the cleaning of one ſtreet ; his 
; argues a very ſpirited huſbandry. 1 
"Rope to the mouth of Corke SEE the „ 8 
about i it are all fine, bold, and varied, but ſo bare of 


trees, that chere is not a ſingle view but what Nins 
one 
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ich rhef. of "wood. Ren of thi era] ud 
of ehe Netr Saragoline, from 38. to 306 abefußge 188. 
Not ene man in ive has a co, büt generully from 
one to föur ares, upbn which they Have potatoes, 
and fire or fix fheep; which they tm, and ſpin 
their Wool! Labour gd: in winter; che er futter f ; 
many of them for three months in the year Ne on 
potatoes and Water, che reſt of it they have” a OO 
desk of fh. But it is fein Neis at Kine th it 
when ſptats are moſt plentiful; diſenfes are moſt 
common. Rent for a mere cabbin, 108. Much 
| paring and burning; paring 28 men 1 day, ſo 
wheat on it, and then potatoes; reat Crops. 
The foil a ſharp ſtoney land; no 1 An Kue ſouth of 
the above river“ Manure for potatbes; With ſen 
weed for 26s. which gives good erops, but laſts only 

one year. Sea ſand much uſed; but no ſhells in it. 
Farms riſe to two or three apes as but are 


N e, ane of nnen mice ene! ory 
1s d diode . p94) l oP 2 ei 
Brenz 'T'quit the-erivirons 67 Waits; 1 Huſt res 

mark, that the country on the harburg Tcimt pred 

ferable, in many reſpects for a reſidenee, to any thing 

I have ſeen in Ireland Nys, it is the moſt ſoutherl 

part of the kingdom. Second, there are very great 

beauties of proſpett . Third, by much the moſt ani- 


mated, buſy ſcene of - ſhipping in all Treland, ani 


conſequently; Fourth, a ready price for every pro 
duct. F5th, great plenty of excellent fiſn and wild 

fowl: Sixth, the ä e ee, Ar 
* of convenience.” 7 7 7 
TY E 10 HAST O00 If MOL BTCA 101 
. took W 

1 dare d wing from nene to Banden, 
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8 60 Cerburys and ſo to-Killarneys, B. | 
deen, and with this view had Bot letters — — 


mendation 10 ſeveral gentlemen / in that country's 


but a that, the Prieſts, Leap between Bantry 


being fiel which is making by ſubſeription 4 
aged .xaute, and tock the Macroom road. 


agriculture: of that. neighbourhood. was very indife. 
ferent, and little worth noting, except the uſe of 
lie as a manure, Which is practiſed with great _ 
ce. nn I took ee ſick 
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Townſhend, Eſq; eight years ago fed two Suſſen 
farmers, to improve a ſtoney mountain, I ſaw the 
land, and ſome of the buildings, and having heard 
ſeveral acenunts of the tranſaction from friends to 
the farmers, which accounts had been received frotri 
them, I wiſhed to have Mr. Townſhend's; and 
with) that vie called at his houſe, but unfortunately 
he, was not at home; as I miſled. him, I ſhall only 

mentiom the affair in the light it appeared to me 

from the particulars I ere nen Yang 
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| -:Mm.Towntenr: widhing e to hn his 0 
© conſiderable part of which conſiſted of mountain, 
but ſurprizingly full of rocks and ſtones; he en- 
gaged two Suſſex farmers, (Meſſrs. Crampe and 
Johnſon) to come over to Ireland, to view the lands 
in queſtion: they both came, examined the land, 
and hired a tract for ſome time at no rent, or a very 
ſmall one, and after that at a rent named and agreed 


dau The men returned, ſettled their affairs in Enge 
55 Hal, 


and; Nedeen was utterly impaſſable, the road not 
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Tuner eee eee landlord's 


expenctʒ hut the tenants drawing the materials, chey 


began the improvement; and found the land ſo ex- 
 ceffively ftoney, that the expence of letting was too 


gane ue de within a poſtbility of: anſwering" On 
built 10 feetthick, with — incleating 
the nds „The 1nderts 1 
| but Was then concluded in the way one might have 


expected. The men were ruined, and Mr. T — 1 


hend ſuffered conſiderably by the expences of the 
undertaking, riſing infinitely Nene what he; had 
euer Brought, they; pould amdunt. t 


4 ; 420 
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1 0 Mr. Townſhend : Het: t with rh on of ſuſtici- | 


ent knowledge in their profeſſion; they would not 
ä when, they found to what exceſs, it ab 


5 ſoil of ſome other landlord : at all events to perſiſt in 
improving a ſpot, the improvement of which could 


| 2 never be repaid, whether it Was upon their own, or 


I their landlord's account, was equally ipaxenihble. in 


point 


g went on. for four years, 


haye fixed on this ſpot at all; certainly 

bounded with 

= ſtones, they would have perſuaded; him either to give 
them other land, or, have. hired a more favourable 


r 


point of. 8 Cn 156 aun way 8 FTW 
falſely acquired the name of Englih buſbandry.. 
Planting is the only proper improvement for gare 
oboynding to ſueh eng with: rocks. 


7 * 


* 


3 8 1 N Sit John Coulthurl's, a at 3 
Knightſbridge, who has a very extenſive: eſtate here, 
7000 acres of which are mountain and bog. I was 

_ unfortunate, in not having | ſeen Sir John's s ſeat, near 
Corke, for there he is at work upon. 1ooO acres of 


mountain, and making very great improvements, in 


which, among other n * works his 1 


doe by the horns, 


8 a took the road to Nate 
through the wildeſt region of mountains that I re- 
member to have ſeen ; it is a dreary, but an intereſt=" 
ing road. The various horrid, groteſque and un- 
uſual forms, in which the mountains riſe, and the 
rocks bulge ; the immenſe height of ſome diſtant 
heads, which rear above all the nearer ſcenes, the 
torrents roaring in the vales, and breaking down the 
mountain ſides, with here and there a wretehed cab- 
bin, and à ſpot of culture yielding ſurprize to find 
human beings the inhabitants of ſuch a ſcene of wild- 
neſs, altogether keep the traveller's mind in an agi- 
tation and ſuſpence. - Theſe rocks and mountains 
are many of them no otherwiſe - improvable than by 
planting, for which, however, Fog: are e ereccdingiy ; 


will Mikel. 


han Jon was ſo obliging as to ſend half a Genes 
labourers with me, to help ny chaiſe up a mountain 
ſide, of which he gave a formi idable account: in 
| Ver. „ If truth 


credit e undertakings and ridicule on What L : 
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much it dete it. The road leads direaty againſt | 
a. mountain ridge, and thoſe who made it were ſo in- 
credibly ſtupid, that they kept the ftrait line up the 
| hill, inſtead of turning aſide to the right, to wind 
around a projection of it. The path of the road is 
worn by torrents into a channel, which is blocked up 
iti places by huge fragments, fo that it would be a 
Horrid road on a level; but on a hill ſo ſteep, that the 
| beſt path would be difficult to aſcend, it may be ſup- 
poſed terrible: the labourers, two paſſing ſtrangers, 
and my ſervant, could with difficulty get the chaiſe 
up. It is much to be regretted that the direction of 
the road is not changed, as all the reſt from Corke to 
Nedeen is good enough. For a few miles towards 
the latter place the country is flat on the river Ken- 
mare, much of it good, and under grafs or corn. 
| Paſſed Mr. Orpine's at Ardtilly, and another of the 
5 ſame name at en. 


— 


| Way] is a little ive very well Gtuated on . | 

0 noble river Kenmare, where ſhips of 150 tons may 
ey BE come up; there are but three or four good houſes. 
Lord Shelburne, to whom the place belongs, has 

built one for his agent. There is a vale of good 

land, which is here from a mile and a half to a mile 

broad; and to the north and ſouth, great ridges of 

mountains ſaid to be full of mines. 


a Ar Nadeen, bod Shelburne] had taken care to have 
me well informed by his people in that country, | 
which belongs for the greateſt part to himſelf, he has | 

above 150,000 Iriſh acres in Kerry; the greateſt part 
of the barony of Glanrought belongs to him, moſt of FI. | 
Dunkerron and Ivragh. The country is all a region — iS 


of mountains, incloſed ” a vale of flat land on the 
| river ; 


EE SR 


river; the mountains to the ſouth come to the water's 
edge, with but few variations, the principal of which 
is Ardee; a farm of Lord Shelburne's : to the north 


of the river, the flat land is one-half to three quarters 
of a mile broad. The mountains to the ſouth reach 


to Bear-haven, and thoſe to the north to Dinglebay ; 3 
the ſoil is extremely various; to the ſouth of the ris 
ver all are ſand ſtones, and the hills loam; ſtone; gras 
vel, and bog. To the north there is a ſlip of lime- 
ſtone land, from Kilgarvon to Cabbina-cuſh; that is 


fix miles eaſt of Nedeen, and three to the weſt, but is 


not more than a quarter of a mile broad; the reft, in- 
cluding the mountains, all ſand ſtone. As to its rents, 
it is very difficult to tell what they are; for land is 
let by the plough land and gineve; 12 gineves to the 
plough land; but the latter denomination is not of 


any particular quantity: for no 2 plough lands are 


the ſame: The ſize of farms is various, from 40 acres 
to T1000, leſs quantities go with cabbins, and ſome 
farms are taken by labourers in partnerſhip; Theit 
_ tillage conſiſts of potatoes meaſured by the peck of 
84 lb. manure for them with ſea weed, three boat loads 


to an acre; each at 168. 3d. the poor people uſe no- 


thing elſe : but thoſe who can afford it, lay dung 
with it. Theſe potatoes are the firſt crop. © Thirty 
pecks plant an acre, and it takes from _— to 
thirty men to ſet. an acre in a bays 


1. Potatoes. 2. 3 3. Oats or barley, good 


crops. 4. Lay it out for what comes; and in the firſt 


ſeaſon the fineſt graſſes appear. 


SOME wheat is ſown, but not generally by the poor 


people. Oats are the common crop. This is the 
ſhort hiſtory of their arable management. There are 
* f-2 ſome 
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ſome dairies, from 12 to 24 cows in each, at are let. 
at 508 or one ct. of butter, and 128. horn money, 
bh” che Galvynien's Privilege is two collops to 20:cows, a 
cabbin;/ and three acres of land. The butter is all 
- Eatried to Corke on horſes backs. Three years ago 
Kos. a cow was the higheſt; | The common ftock of 
the mountains are young cattle, bred by che poor 
people; but the large farmers go generally to Lime- 
rick for yearlings, turn them on the mountains; where 
they are kept till three years old, when they fell them 
at Nedeen or Killarney, engaging them to be with 
alf. Buy at 40s. this year, but uſed to be from 
20s: to 30s. formerly ſold at 50s: now at 3l. The 
poor people's heifers ſell at three years old, at 308. 
their breed is the little mountain, or Kerry cow, 
which upon good land gives a great deal of milk. I 
Have remarked, as I travelled through the country, 
BE: much of the Alderney breed in ſome of them. The 
. winter food, which the farmers provide, is to keep 
* bottom lands through the ſummer, which they call 
a nurſery, to which they bring their cattle down 
from the mountains when the weather becomes ſevere. 
There are great numbers of ſwine, and many reared 
on the mountains by the Tormentil root, (tormentilla = 
erecta) which abounds there, and from which they 
weill come down good pork. There are few ſheep 
kept, not ſufficient to cloath the poor people, who, 
however, work up what there is into frize. Lambs 
ſell from 28. 2d. to 38. at four months old. Three 
year old wethers, fat, from 38. to 8s. weight about 
9 Ib. a quarter, and are admirable mutton. A ewe's 
fleece, one pound and a half to two pound and a half. 
A lamb's, one pound. A three year old wether, two 
pound and a half. They have ſome cows, which 
are fattened in the vales; and alſo ſome on the 
. | | moun- 
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Auntains, weighing 2 cwt. and two HEY a quarter. 


Many goats are kept on the mountains, eſpecially by 

the poor people, to whom they are a very great ſup- 
port; for upon the mountains the milk of a goat. is 
equal to that of a cow. and ne of the kids are 


killed for meat. 

oe aſking whether they ploughel with bande 

or oxen, I was told there was not a plough in the 
whole pariſh of Tooaviſta, which is 12 miles long 

by 7 broad. All the tillage is by the Iriſh loy; ten 


men dig an acre a day that has been-ſtirred before. It 


will take forty men to put in an acre of potatoes in a 


day. Rents have fallen greatly in moſt parts of 


Kerry. Tythes i in 1770 and in 1771 were taken in 


Find, owing to their having been puſhed up to too 


great a height; ſince 1771 they have been lowered ; 


the proctor every year values the tythe of the whole 


farm. Leaſes are, ſome for ever, others 31 years, 
and ſome 21. The rent of a cabbin, without land, 
6s. With an acre of land, 11, 2s. 9d. The graſs for 
a cow is 40s. on the mountains from 18. 6d, to 28. 6d. 
a quarter. They have generally about five acres. 
They all keep a cow or two. All on the mountains 
have goats. Swine alſo are univerſal among them. 
'The labour of the farms is generally carried on by 
cottars, to whom the farmer aſſigns a cabbin, and a 


garden, and the running of two collops on the 


mountain, for which he pays a rent ; he is bound to 
work with his maſter for 3d. a day and two meals. 
Their food in ſummer potatoes and milk; but in 
ſpring they have only potatoes and water. Some- 
times they have herrings and ſprats. They never 


eat ſalmon, The religion is in general Roman Ca- 


tone v 
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e 18. a barrel, but may be burnt for 8. 
1 all turf, 13d. a lane, each ſlane four feet long, 
by. two feet broad. Price of WE? a N with 
”__ and late in lime mortars 201, | 


TERRE has boon a conſiderable 3 upon the 
coaſt of Kerry, particularly i in the Kenmare, at Bal- | 
lenſkillings in Iveragh, in the river Yalentia, in 
Bear-haven, in Caſtlemain-bay, i in Dipgle-bay, &c, 
Laſt year, that in the Kenmare river was the moſt 
conſiderable : it employed twelve boats. This year 
none at all; the chief in Ballenſxirrings and the river 
Valentia. None in Kenmare for ſeveral years be- 
fore: but great abundance of ſprats for three years. 
Salmon is conſtant ; they export about five tons, 
ſalted. The herrings chiefly for home conſumption, 
ſalted and freſh. The herring boats are of two tons, 
14 foot keel, coſt huilding 31, 3s. five men go in each: 
they are built here of bog deal. A ſtring of three 
nets coſts 31. the poor go ſhares in the fiſhery ; build 
or hire the boat, and join for the nets, which are 
made-of hemp bought at Corke, and ſpun and made 
Hee: they tan them with bark. There are many more 
men would go out if they had boats, but it is a very 
uncertain fiſhery. Many perſons have put themſelves 
to conſiderable expence about it, but without ſucceſs, 
except thirty-three years ago, when the pilchards 
came in, and have never been here ſince. 


KILLARNE is the principal market for wheat, 
which is twelve miles diſtant. A floop conſtantly 
employed upon the river Kenmare, in bringing ſalt, 
and carrying lime-ſftone, or whatever was wanted, 
be would be a . eee 


Logn 
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Loxp SHELBURNE has a plan for improving Ne- 
. to which he has given the name of Kenmare, 
from his friend the nobleman, with that title, which, 


when executed, muſt be of conſiderable i importarice. | 
It i is to. build 90 cabbins, and annex ten acres to 
each cabbin, rent free for twenty-one years; alſo to 

form twenty acred allotments for the parks to the 


town of Nedeen, with deſign to encourage ſettlements 
in it, for which 330 acres are kept in hand. The 
ſituation i is advantagepus, and ſhips of 150 tons can 
come up to it, with a very good landing-place. He 
has alſo fixed ſome Engliſh farmers here, ates 


RELATIVE to the improvement of the wild regions 


within ſight of the houſe I was in, I aſked, Suppoſe 


froe acres of thoſe mountains to. be cleared of flanes, a 
fone cabbin built, at 711. expence, and a wall raiſed 
round the whole, and to be let at a reaſonable rent, would 
A tenant be found ? © That moment.” . Suppoſe ſix of 
them, or twelve? ©* You would have tenants for all, if 
there were an hundred.“ 6 


Ix the pariſh of T ooaviſta, ding haye a way of 
taking land by the ounce, in the arable part, which 
Joins the ſea. An ounce is the ſixteenth of a gineve, 
and is ſufficient for a potatoe garden, and they pay a 
guinea | for it, 


TRE — in theſe parts of Kerry is fo mild, 
that potatoes are left by the poor people in the ground 
the whole winter through ; but laſt winter almoſt 
ruined them, their crop being deſtroyed. | 


SepTEMBER 26th, left Nedeen, and alng the 
mountainous region, towards Killarney, came to a 
tract of mountain- bog, one of the moſt improveable I 

> & F have 
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7 a7 Where len It Bangs to the: fouth; And 
mig cht be drained with the utmoſt eale. It Pields a 
nk graſs, and has nothing in it to ftop'a plotigh, 


there are vaſt tracts of ſuch in the baby of Tveragh, 


5 


in plenty, within half a mile of! odeens TS 


I soo entered the wildeſt WR hoſt: ers 


country I had any where ſeen; a region of ſteep rocks 
"and mountaitis, which continued for niae or ten miles, 


till I came in view of Mucruſs, There is ſomething | 


magnificently wild in this ſtupendous ſcenery, form- 
Xd to impreſs the mind with a Tpecies of terror. All 
| this tract has a fude and ſayage air, but parts of it 

arb Arikingly, intereſting ; ; the mountains are bare 
and rocky, and of a great magnitade; ; the vales are 


rocky glens, where a mountain-ſtream tumbles along 


the rougheſt bed img inadle, and receives many tor- 


rents, pouring from cſefts, half overhung with ſhrub- | 


by wood; ſome of theſe ſtreams are ſeen, and the 
roar of others heard, but hid by vaſt maſſes of rock. 


- Immenſe fragments, torn from the precipices, by 


ſtorms and torrents, are tumbled about i in the wildeſt 
confuſion, and ſeemed to hang rather than reſt upon 
projecting precipices. Upon fome of theſe fragments 
of rock, perfectly detached from the ſoil, except by 
the ſide on which they lie, are. beds of black. turf, 
with luxuriant crops of heath, &c. which appeared 


very curious to me, baying no where ſeen the like; 


and 1 obſerved very high in the mountains, much 
higher than any cultivation is at preſent, on the right 


Hand, flat and cleared ſpaces of good graſs among the 
ridges of rock, which had probably been cultivated, 


and proved that theſe mountains were not incapable 
from mee of being applied to — purpoſes, 


FROM | 


Lord Shelburne” s agent, Mr, Wray, told me, that 
There i is common gravel { on the f. pn lime-ſtone | 
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- — one bf theſe heights, 1 donked forwwablk to the 
lake of Killarney at a conſiderable diſtance, and 
backward to the river Kenmare; came in view of a 
ſina!l+part of the upper lake, ſpotted with ſeveral 
iſlands, and ſurrounded by the moſt tremendous 
mountains that can be imagined, of an aſpect favage 
and dreadful. From this ſcene of wild magnificence, 
I broke at once upon all the glories of Killarney; 
from an elevated point of view I looked down on a 
conſiderable part of the lake, which gave me a ſpeci- | 
men of what I might expect. The water you com- 
mand (which, however, is only a part of the lake) 
appears: a baſon of two or three miles round; to the 
left it is incloſed by the mountains you have paſſed 
particularly by the Turk, whoſe outline is uncom- 
monly noble, and joins a range of others, that form 
the moſt magnificent ſhore in the world: on the 
other ſide is a riſing ſcenery of cultivated hills, and 
Lord Kenmare's park and woods; the end of the lake 
at your feet is formed by the root of Mangerton, on 
whoſe ſide the road leads. From hence I looked 
down on a pretty range of incloſures joining the lake, 
and the woods and lawns of Mucruſs, forming a large 
promontory of thick wood, ſhooting far into the lake. 
The moſt active fancy can ſketch nothing 1 in addi- 
tion. Iflands of wood beyond ſeem to join it, and 
reaches -of the lake, breaking partly between, give 
— moſt lively intermixture of water: ſix or ſeven 
iſles and iflets form an accompanyment, ſome are 
has but with a flight vegetation, others contain 
groups of trees, and the whole thrown into forms, 
which would furniſh new ideas to a painter. Fur- 
ther is a chain of wooded iſlands, which alſo appear 
to join the main land, with an offspring of leſſer ones 
ſcattered around, 


Aunnivas 
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AnRlvnp at Mr. Herbert's at Mucruſs, to 808 


friendly attention I owed my ſucceeding pleaſure; 
There have been ſo many deſcriptions of Kil 


Written by gentlemen who have reſided ſome time 6 


there, and ſeen it at every ſeaſon, that for a paſſing 


traveller to attempt the like, would be in vain; for 


this reaſon I ſhall give the mere journal of the re- 
lake. 


eee 27th, walked into Mr. Herbert's ham: 


tiful grounds, to Oroch's hill, in the lawn he hag 
cleared from that profuſion of ſtones which lie under | 
the wall; the ſcene which this point commands is 
delicious; the houſe is on the edge of the lawn, by a 
wood which covers the whole peninſula, fringes the 


flope at your feet, and forms a beautiful ſhore to the 


lake. Tomis and Glena are a vaſt mountainous maſs 


of incredible magnificence, the outline ſoft and eaſy 
in its ſwells, whereas thoſe above the Eagle's Neſt are 


of ſo broken and abrupt an outline, that nothing can 


be imagined more ſavage, an aſpect horrid and ſub- 
lime, that gives all the impreſſions to be wiſhed to 

aſtoniſh, rather than pleaſe the mind. The Turk 

exhibits noble features, and Mangerton's huge body 
Tiſes above the whole. The cultivated tracts towards 
Killarney, form a ſhore in contraſt to the terrific 
ſcenes I have juſt mentioned; the diſtant boundary of 
the lake, a vaſt ridge of diſtant blue mountains to- 
wards Dingle. From hence entered the garden, and 
viewed Mucrufs abbey, one of the moſt intereſting 
ſcenes I ever ſaw; it is the ruin of a conſiderable 
abbey, built in Henry the VIth's time, and ſo entire, 
that if it were more ſo, though the building would be 


more perfect, the rain would be leſs plealing 3 it is 
| | _ 


1 1 made on the es! in the order I Wen . 


f 


cl 
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half obſcured in the ſhade of 150 venerable 2th 
trees; ivy has given the pictureſque circumſtance, 
which that plant alone can confer, while the broken 
7 walls and ruined turrets throw over it 33 


a of cen 


Heaps of ſculls and bones ſcattered about, with net- 
tles, briars and weeds ſprouting in tufts from the 
looſe ſtones, all unite to raiſe thoſe melancholy im- 
preffions, which are the merit-of ſuch ſcenes, and 
which can ſcarcely any where be felt more com- 
pletely. 'The clojſters form a diſma] area, in the 
center of which grows the moſt prodgious yew tree I 
ever beheld, in one great ſtem, two feet diameter, 
and fourteen high, from whence a vaſt head of 
branches ſpreads on every fide, ſo as to form a per- 
fect canopy to the whole ſpace; I looked for its fit 
| EN ve, is a ſpot where 


De m oþin 2 owl doth 10 the moon 3 


This ruin is in the true ſtile in which all ſuch build- 
ings ſhould appear; there is not an intruding cir- 
cumſtance — the hand of dreſs has not touched it — 
melancholy is the impreſſion which ſuch ſcenes ſhould 
kindle, and it is here raiſed moſt powerfully. 


From the abbey we paſſed to the terraſs, a natural 
one of graſs, on the very ſhore of the lake; it is ir- 
regular and winding; a wall of rocks broken into 
fantaſtic forms by the waves: on the other fide, a 
wood, conſiſting of all ſorts of plants, which the 
climate can protect, and through which a variety of 
walks are traced, The view from this ten conſiſts 
| 8 of 
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6 many parts of various! characters, „bat in their 
different ſtiles complete z the lake opens a. ſpreading 
ſheet of water, ſpotted by rocks and iflarids, all but 
one or two wooded, the outlines of them are | 
and diſtinct; nothing can be more ſmiling than this 
ſcene, ſoft and mild, a perfect contraſt of beauty to 
the ſublimity of the mountains which form the ſhore: 
theſe riſe in an outline ſo varied, and at the ſame 
time ſo magnificent, that nothing greater can be ima- 
gined; Tomys and Glens -exhibit/ an immenſity in 
point of magnitude, but from a large hanging wood 
vn the ſlope, and from the ſmoothneſs of the general 
' Farface, it has nothing ſavage, whereas the moun- 

tains above and near the Eagle's Neſt are of the moſt 
broken outlines; the declivities are bulging -rocks, 

of immenſe ſize, which ſeem to impend in horrid 
forms ever che lake, and where an opening among 
them is caught, others of the ſame rude character, 
rear their threatening heads. From different parts 
of the terraſs theſe _ are viewed | in en 


bo: varieties. 2 


12 to breakfaſt, and purſued Mr. Her- 

bert's new road, which he has traced through the 
peninſula to Dynis iſland, three miles in length; it 
is carried in ſo judicious a manner through a great 


variety of ground, rocky woods, lawns, &c. that no- 


thing can be more pleaſing; it paſſes through a re- 
markable ſeene of rocks, which are covered with 
woods; from thence to the marble quarry, which 
Mr. Herbert is working; and where he gains variety 
of marbles, green, red, white, and brown, prettily 
'veined ; the quarry is a ſhore of rocks, which ſur- 
rounds a bay of the lake, and forms a ſcene, conſiſt- 


* of but few parts, but thoſe * marked; the 
rocks 
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rocks are bold, and broken into ſlight caverns ; they 


are fringed with feattered trees, and from many parts | 


of them wood ſhoots in that romantie manner, ſo 
common at Killarney. Full in front Turk moun- 
tain riſes with the -proudeſt outline, in that abrupt 


magnificenee which fills up * n en os 


n * ens 5 


1 HE ad jead) FR a place where copper-mines 
were worked; many ſhafts appear; as much ore was 
raiſed as ſold for twenty-five thouſand pounds, but 


the works were laid aſide, my from ignorance in 


on Cy than any defects the mine. 


aur to an opening on | the Great Lake, which. 
1 to advantage here, the town of Killarney on 


the north-eaſt ſhore. Look full on the mountain 
Glens, which riſes in a very bold manner, the hang- 
ing woods ſpread half way, and are of great extent, 


and uncommonly beautiful. Two very pleafing ſcenes 


ſucceed, that to the left is a ſmall bay, hemmed in 
by a neck of land in front; the immediate ſhore 
rocks, which are in a pictureſque ſtile, and crowned 


entirely with arbutus, and other wood; a pretty re- 
tired ſcene, where a variety of objects give no fatigue | 
to the eye. The other is an admirable mixture of 


the beautiful and ſublime : a bare rock, of an almoſt 


regular figure, projects from a headland into the lake, 


which with much wood and high land, forms one fide 
of the ſcene, the other is wood from a riſing ground 
only; the lake opens between, in a ſheet of no great 


extent, but in front is the hanging wood . Glena, 


which N in full . 


o 


Mx. 


TR 
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Mx. Herbert has built a handſome gothic bridge; 
to unite the peninſula to the iſland of Brickeen, 


through the arch of which the waters of the north 


and ſouth lake flow. It is a ſpan of twenty-ſeven 
| feet, and ſeventeen high, and over it the road leads 


to that iſland; From thence to Brickeen nearly 
finiſhed, and it is to be thrown acroſs a bottom Into 
e bf 5 5 115 5 


Rxrvnuzb by. the e path cinta a ; thick 
wood for ſome diftance, and caught a very agreeable 
view of Aſh Iſland, ſeen through an opening, inclo- 
ſed on both ſides with wood. Purſued the way from 
theſe grounds to Keelbeg, and viewed the bay of the 


Devil's Iſland, which is a beautiful one, incloſed by 


a ſhore, to the right of very noble rocks, in various 
forms, crowned in- a ſtriking manner with wood; a 
little rocky iſlet in front; to the left the water opens, 


and Turk mountain riſes with that proud ſuperiority 


which attends him i in all theſe ſcenes. 


Na view of the e of Dindog, near this 


place, cloſes this part of the lake, and is indeed ſin- 
gularly beautiful. It is a large rock, which ſhoots | 


far into the water, of a height ſufficient to be inter- 
eſting, in full relief, edged with a ſcanty vegetation z 
the ſhore on which you ſtand. bending. to the right, 
as if to meet that rock, preſents a circular ſhade of 
dark wood: Turk ſtill the back ground, in a charac- 
ter of great ſublimity, and Mangerton's loftier ſum- 


mit, but leſs intereſting outline, a part of the ſcene- 


ry. Theſe views, with others of leſs moment, are 


connected by a ſucceſſion. of lawns breaking among 


the wood, pleaſing the eye with lively verdure, and 
a7 ES | re- 
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relieving it from the fatigue o of the fupendows m moun- 
ö one Teenes. | 


tis 28th, took boat on the lake, from the 
promontory of Dindog before mentioned. I had been 
under a million of apprehenſions that I ſhould ſee no 
more of Killarney; for it blew a furious ſtorm all 
night, and in the morning the boſom of the lake 
heaved with agitation, exhibiting few marks but thoſe 
of anger. After breakfaſt, it cleared up, the clouds 
diſperſed by degrees, the waves ſubſided, the ſun 
ſhone out in all its ſplendor ; every ſcene was gay, 

and no 1deas but pleaſure poſſeſſed the breaſt! With 
theſe emotions 19 forth, nor did they han 6 


rg us. 


RowED width the rocky foie of Dindeg, which 
is romantic to a great degree. The baſe, by the beat- 
ing of the waves, is worn into caverns, ſo that the 
heads of the rocks project conſiderably beyond, and 
hang over in a manner which makes every part of it 
intereſting. Following the coaſt, open marble quarry 
bay, the ſhore great fragments of rock tumbled about 
in the wildeſt manner. 


TRR iſland of rocks againſt the copper-mine, a re- 
markable group. The ſhore near Caſemilan is of a 
different nature; it is wood in ſome places, in un- 
broken maſſes down to the water's edge, in others 
divided from it by ſmaller tracts of rock. Come to a 
beautiful land-locked bay, ſurrounded by a woody 
ſhore, which opening in places, ſhews other woods 
more retired, Tomys is here viewed in a unity of 
form, which gives it an air of great magnificence. 
Turk was obſcured * the ſun N immediately 
pn 2 = above 


- 


— 


m ng a ſtream o ** "8 
the urs, —— an effect, to deſcribe which the 
peneil of a Claude alone would be equal. Turn out 


of the bay, and gain a full view of the Eagle's Neſt, 


the mountains above it, and Glens, they form a per- 
fect contraſt, the firſt are rugged, wachen wild. 
Mev he. tare: is a e. ee wut. 


i 


3 ms — 5 and; dhe 3 a 2 
Mc. Herbert has improved in the moſt agreeable man- 


ner, by cutting walks through it, that command a 


variety of views. One of theſe paths on the banks 
of the channel to the upper lake, is ſketched with 


great taſte; it is on one fide walled with natural 
rocks, from the clefts of which ſhoot a thouſand fine 
arbutus's, that hang in a rich foliage of flowers and 


ſearlet berries ;' a turf bench in a delicious ſpot ; the 


| ſcene cloſe and ſequeſtered, juſt enough to give _w 
| an idea ene eee, PU, | 


Mais the bride, 17 a * tl came pre- 


ſently to the Eagle's Neſt: having viewed this rock 


from places where it appears only a part of an object 


much greater than itſelf, I had conceived an idea | 


that it did not deferve the applauſe given it, but upon 
coming near, I was much ſurprized; the approach 


is wonderfully fine, the river leads directly to its foot, 


and does not give the turn till immediately under, 
by which means the view is much more grand than it 


could otherwiſe be; it is nearly perpendicular, and 
riſes in ſuch, full majeſty, with ſo bold an outline, 
and ſuch projecting maſſes in its center, that the 


magnificence of the object is complete. The lower 
part is covered with wood, and ſcattered trees climb 


almoſt to the top, which (if trees can be amiſs in 
Ireland) 
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Treland) rather weaken the impreſſion raiſed by this 
noble rock; this part is a hanging wood, or an ob- 
ject whoſe character is perfect beauty; but the upper 
ſcene, the broken outline, rugged ſides, and bulging 
maſſes, all are ſublime, and ſo powerful, that ſubli- 
mity is the general impreffion of the whole, by over 
powering the idea of beauty raiſed by the wood: The 
immenſe height of the mountains of Killarney may 
be eſtimated by this rock, from any diſtant place that 
commands it, it appears the loweſt crag of a vaſt 
chain, and of no account; but on a cloſe r 
it is found to N a ou different ee 
1 

Pass 3 5 tie ts the Gans: 
— towards the upper lake. Here Turk, which 
has ſo long appeared, with a figure perfectly intereſt- 
ing, is become, from a different poſition, an unmean- 
ing, lump. The reſt of the mountains, as you paſs, 
aſſume a varied appearance, and are of a prodigious 
magnitude. The ſcenery in this channel is great 
und wild in all its features; wood 1s very fcarce ; 
vaſt.rocks ſeem: toſſed in confuſion through the nar- 
row. vale, which is opened among the mountains. for 
the river to paſs. Its banks are rocks in an hundred 
forms; the mountain ſides are every where ſcattered 
with them. There is not a circumſtance but is in 
Maifon with: the wild OE; of the. ſcene, 


CoLEMAN'S Eve, a narrow paſs, opens a different 
ſcenery. Came to a region in which the beautiful 
and the great are mixed without offence. The 
lands are- moſtly thickly wooded ; Oak ifle in par- 
- ticular, riſes on a pretty baſe, and is a moſt beautiful 
object: Mac Gilly Cuddy's reeks, with their broken 
Points; Baum, with his perfect cone; the Purple 

Vor. I. ER G g | moun- 


KILLARNEY: 
mountain, with his Pee? and more regilat head 4 
and Turk, having : aſſumed a f hew and1 more intereſting h 
aſpect, -unite with the oppoſite Bills, part of which | 
have ſome wood left on them, to form a ſcene un- 
commonly ſtriking. Here you look back on 4. very 
peculiar ſpot; it is a parcel of rocks which croſs 
the lake, and form a gap that opens to diſtant. water, 
the whole backed by TR ina a file of the big 
8 en * | 


hef 


| Com to Perry Gi which 3 is a "rent lee of 
: mountain, covered partly with wood, hanging in a 
very noble manner, but part cut down, much of it 
mangled, and the reſt inhabited by coopers, boat 
builders, carpenters, and turners, a ſacrilegious tribe, 
who have turned, the Dryades from their antient ha- 
bitations. The caſcade here is a fine one, but paſ- 
ſed quickly from hence to dee unmised with 


ain. 
P mo pt > . 1 4 
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Row. to the cluſter of the Sent Mah, a little 
archipelago; they riſe very boldly from the water 
upon rocky baſes, and are crowned | in the moſt 
beautiful manner with wood, among which are a 
number of arbutus ; the channels among them open- 
ing to new ſcenes, and the great amphitheatre” of 
rock and mountain that ſurround them, unite to form 
a noble view. 8 5 e 

ReTuaneD "5M oY river, at the very « end of the 
lake, which winds towards Mac Gin Cuddy 8 
Reeks in fanciful meanders, by a courſe ſomewhat 
different, through the Seven Tlands, and back to the 
Eagle” $ Neſt, —_— the ſcenes already inentioned 

in 


22 


ſitions: At that noble rock 4 three 


in new. 
6&8 4 + & 
cannon. 
®report, does not conſift bf direct reverberations 
2 be r rock t to another with 2 a pauſe betweenz but has'an 
i | reſemblance to a peal of thunder rattling be- 
ind the rock, as if travelling; the whole ſcenery we 
"had viewed and loſt in the immenſity of Mae Gilly 


Row $, ; Reeks. 1 | 


f 


Pass near to the Good of Olena, which nete tithes 
"us appearance of one immenſe ſweep hanging in the 


1 mot beautiful manner imaginable; on the fide of a 


Ya F e to a point, ſhooting into the great 


Jak A more . ſcene is not to be 2 


e 


mr! is s any, where to be beheld. 


* 


. 


Res Tun under the North ſhore of "Mucruſs - the 
_ lake here i is one great expanſe of water, bounded by 
2 © the > woods. deſcribed, the iſlands of Innisfallen, Roſs, 

e. and t the peninſula. The ſhore of Mucruſs has 


» 


* reat variety; it is in ſome places rocky, huge 


es tumbled from their baſe lie beneath, as in a 


| Err, of ruin. Great caverns worn under them in 
forms: : or elſe covered with woods of a va- 
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| moſt bold projection banging many yards over its 
is Ls | - baſe, 


„ end come under Orneſcope, a rocky headland of A 


. 1 
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3 or the echo, which indeed i is prodig 9 1 the 


10 dier of mades. Meet the point of Ardnagluggen, 
in ngliſh, where, the water daſhes on the rocks) 


165 
. 10 
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ee with a + old weather-beaten yew, growing from 
4 alittle. bracket « of rock, from which the : ſpot i is called 
; Orneſcope, or Yew, Broom. Mucruſs gardens. pre- 
| ſently open. among the woods, and, relieve the eye, 

almoſt fatigued with the immenſe e n 
it bas. ſo long gazed. 5 
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SEPTEMBER 29th, rode, after breakfaſt, | to gf. 
_ gerton. Caſcade and Drumarourk Hill, from 1 
the view of Mucruſs i is ee e pleaſing; | 


#44 


Pass the other hill, the view of 7 I VI 


the 27th, and went to Colonel Hufly's 8 monument, 
from whence the ſcene i is different from the reſt; the 
fore ground is a gentle hill, interſected by hedges, 
| forming ſeveral ſmall lawns. There are ſome ſcat- 
tered trees and houſes, with Mueruſs Abbey, half 
- obſcured by wood, the hole chearful, and backed 
by Turk. The lake i is of a triangular” form, "Roſs 
iſland and Trfisfallen its limits, the woods of Mu- 
cruſs and the RNAS: take a new poſition. 1. ag 


Revs,” took boat again towards Roſs iſle, 
and as Mucrufs retires from us, nothing can ber more 
beautiful than the ſpots of lawn i in the terrace open- 
ing in the wood; above it, the green hills with 


clumps, | and the Whole finiſhing i in the noble group | 


of wood about the abbey, which here appears a deep 
ſhade, and ſo fine a finiſhing c one, that not a tree 


ſhould be touched. Rowed to "the eaſt point of Roſs, | 


which is well wooded,” 'tarn to the ſouth. coaſt. 
Doubling the poitit, the moſt beautiful ſhore of that 


Hand appears; it is the well wooded. environs ofa 


m_ except a ſmall opening to the caltle ; the wodds 
. 2 | Are 


111. 
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are in deep ſhades; and rife on the regular flopes of a 


high range of rocky coaſt. The part in front of 


Filekilly Point riſes in the middle, and ſinks towards 
each end. The woods of Tomys here appear un- 
commonly fine. Open Innisfallen, which is com- 


poſed at this diſtance of various ſhades, within a 
broken outline, entirely different from the other 


iſlands. No pencil could mix a happier aſſemblage. 


Land near a miſerable room, where travellers dine 
Of the iſle of Innisfallen, it is paying no great compli- 
ment to ſay, it is the moſt beautiful in the King's do- 


minions, and perhaps in Europe. It contains 20 acres 


of land, and has every variety that the range of 
beauty, unmixed with the ſublime, can give. The 
general feature is that of wood ; the ſurface undu- 
lates into ſwelling hills, and daz into little vales; 


the ſlopes are in every direction, the declivities die. 


gently away, forming thoſe flight inequalities which, 
are the greateſt beauty of dreſſed grounds. The 


little vallies let in views of the ſurrounding lake 


between the hills, while the ſwells break the regular 
outline of the water, and give to the whole an agree- 
able confuſion. The wood has all the variety into 


which nature has thrown the ſurface ; in ſome parts 


it is ſo thick as to appear impenetrable, and ſecludes 
all farther view; in others, it breaks into tufts of 
tall timber, under which cattle feed. Here they 
open, as if to offer to the ſpectator the view of the 


naked lawn; in others cloſe, as if purpoſely to for- 


bid a more prying examination. Trees of large 
{ize, and commanding, figure, form in ſome places 
natural arches; the ivy mixing with the branches, 
and hanging acroſs in feſtoons of foliage, while on 


yne fide the lake glitters among the trees, and on the | 


O 
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other f thick Aisem dwells f in the receſſes of tha 
'The figure of the iſland? renders one part a 
Mujer to another; for the coalt being/bios: 
ken and indented, forms bays fürrounded either by 
rock or wood: flight promontories ſhoot into the 
lake, whoſe rocky edges are crowned with woods; 
Theſe” are the great features of Innisfallen; the 
fighter touches are full of beautjes eaſily imagined 
py the reader. Every circumſtance of the wood; 
the water, the rocks, and lawn, are charateriſtic,, | 
and have a beauty in the aſſemblage from mere dif-- 
poſition. I muſt, however, obſerve, that this delici- 
bus retreat i is not kept © as one e wi. oK 


Sezxks, that are great ag ltaatanig from 
magnitude « or wildneſs, thould never be dreſſed; the 
rugged, and even the horrible," may add to the effet 
upon che mind: but in ſuch as Innisfallen, a degree 
of dreſs, that is, cleanlineſs, | is even neceſſary ts 
beauty, 8 8 have ſpoken of lawn, but I ſhould br 
ſerve, that expreſſion indicates what it ou ght to be, 
rather than what it is. It is very rich grafs, poached 
by oxen and cows, the only inhabitants of the iſland. 
No ſpectator of taſte but will regret | the open grounds 
not being drained with hollow cuts; the ruggedneſs 
of the ſurface leyelled; and the gras kept 'clofe 
ſhaven by many ſheep inftead of beaſts. The buſhes 

and briars where they have encroached on what 
Gught to be lawn, cleared away; ſome parts of the 
iſle more opened : : in a word, no ornaments given, 
for the ſcene wants them not, but obſtructions 
cleared, ruggednefs ſmoothed; and the whole tleaned. 


This f is what * to be done; as to what might 
| : be 
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be made of the ifland, if its noble proprietor (Lord 
Kenmare) had an-inclination, it admits of being con- 
verted into a terreſtrial paradiſe, lawning with the in- 

termixture of other ſhrubs. and wood, and a little 
dreſs, would make it an example of what ornamented 
grounds might be, but which not one in a thouſand 
is. Take the-ifland, however, as it is, with its few 
imperfections, and where are we to find ſuch another 4 
What a delicious retreat ! An emperor could not be- 
ſtow ſuch an one as Innisfallen; with a cottage, a 
few' cows, and a ſwarm of poultry, is it poſlible 
that nn ſhould aße to be a x gueſt here ? 


Hop to Raſs Caftle, in order to an that iland 5 
there is nothing peculiarly ftriking in it; return the 
ſame way around Innisfallen ; in this little voyage 
the ſhore of Roſs i is one of the moſt beautiful of the 
wooded ones in the lake; it ſeems to unite with 
Innisfallen, and projects into the water in thick 
woods one beyond another, In the middle of the 
channel aJarge rock, and from the other ſhore a little 
45878 4a of 2 ow ſcattered trees z the whole ſcene 


OY 


Tux e of lieb en has much variety, but 
in general it is woody, and of the beautiful character 
which predominates 1 in that iſland ; one bay, at taking 
leave of it, is exceedingly pretty, it is a ſemicircular 
one, and in the center there is a projecting knole of 
wood within a bay; this is uncommon, and has an 
"Rs effect. | | | 


\ 


„Fus near approach. to. Tonys exhibits a FROM 
: « wood, ſo great in extent, and ſo rich 1 in foliage, 
8 84 = Won 
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chat yo. perſon. can ſee without admiring it. The 
mountaihous part above is ſoon excluded by the ap- 
proach; 3 wood: alone is ſeen, and that in ſuch. a noble 
range, as to be greatly ſtriking it juſt hollaws into 
A bay, A and i in the center of it is a chaſm in the wood-;. 
this is the bed of a conſiderable ſtream, which forms 
O'Sullivan's s Caſcade, to which all ſtrangers are; con- 
ducted, as one of the principal beauties of Killarney. 
Landed to the right of it, and walked under the 
thick ſhade of the wood, oyer a rocky. dechvity ; 
cloſe-to the torrent, which breaks impetuouſly. from 
rock to rock, with a roar that kindles expectation. 
The picture in your fancy will not exceed the rea- 
lity ; a great ſtream burſts from the deep boſom of a 
wooded glen, hollowed into a receſs of rocks and trees, 
the firſt fall is many feet perpendicularly over a rock, to 
the eye it immediately makes another, the baſon into 
which it pours being: concealed; from this baſon it 
forces itſelf impetuouſly between two rocks; this 
ſecond fall is alſo of a conſiderable height, but the 
lower one, che third, is the moſt conſiderable, it iſ- 
ſues in the ſame manner from a baſon hid from the 
point of view. Theſe baſons being large, there ap- 
pears a ſpace of ſeveral yards between each fall, 
which adds much to the pictureſque fcenery ; the 
whole is within an arch of wood, that hangs over it; 
the quantity of water is ſo conſiderable as to make an 
almoſt deafening noiſe, and uniting with the torrent 
below, where the fragments of rock are large and 
numerous, throw an air of | grandeur over the whole: 
Tt is about -70 feet high. Coaſt from hence the 
woody ſhores of Tomys and Glena, they are upon 
tue whole much the moſt beautiful ones I have any 
where ſeen ; Glena woods have more oak, and ſome”. 
„„ „ arbutuſes, 


t 
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arbutuſes, are the finer and deeper ſhades | f Tomys 
has a great quantity of birch, whoſe foliage i is not ſo 
lukuriant. The reader may figure to himſelf what 
cheſe woods are, when he is informed that they fill an 


unhroken extent of ſix miles in length, and from | 


half a mile to a mile and a half in breadth, all 
| hanging « on the ſides of two vaſt mountains, and 


coming down with a full robe of rich luxuriance to 
the very water's edge. The acclivity of theſe hills 


is ſuch, that every tree appears full to the eye. The 


variety of the ground is great; in ſome places great 


ſwells. in the mountain ſide, with correſponding 


hollows, preſent concave and convex maſſes; in 


others, conſiderable ridges of land and rock riſe from 
the ſweep, and offer to the aſtoniſhed eye yet other 
varieties of ſhade. Smaller mountains riſe regularly 
from the immenſe boſom of the, larger, and hold 


forth their ſylvan heads, backed by yet higher woods. 
To give all the varieties of this immenſe ſcenery of 
foreſt is impoſſible. Above the whole is a prodigious. 
maſs of mountain, of a gently ſwelling outline and 
ſoft appearance, varying as the ſun or clouds change 


their poſition, but never becoming ru gged, « or r threat- 
ening to the eye, 


Tax variations are beſt ſeen by rowing near the 
ſhore, when every ſtroke of the oar gives à new out- 
line: but for one great impreſſion, row about two 
miles from the ſhore of Glena; at that diſtance the 


jnequalities in the ſurface are no longer ſeen, but the 


eye is filled with ſo immenſe a range of wood, 
crowned with a mountain in perfect uniſon with it- 
ſelf, that objects, whoſe character is that of beauty, 


are here, from their magnitude, truly magnificent, 
* 
1 | | | and 
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e 3500 "this. morning 1 had Keel 
to the. ofcenit of Mangerton, but his head | Was fo, 
ouded in clouds, and the weather fo bad, th that 1, 

was forced to give up the ſcheme: Mr. Her rt. 148 
meaſured him with very accurate inſtruments, of 
which he has a great collection, and found his height 
$35 yards above the level of the ſea. The Devil's 
Purich-bowl, from the deſcription I had of it, muſt 
be the crater of an exhaufted volcano; there are 
many ſigns of them about Killarney, particularly 
vaſt rocks on the ſides of mountains, in ſtreams, as 
if they had rolled from the top in one direction. 8 
Brown ſtone rocks are alſo ſometimes found on 
lime quarries, toſſed e n in ſome vaſt 
eruption. 


3 ah t £41 197 | 
bes 


In my way TEL Killarney to Gl 0 Dae tee 
into Lord Kenmare's park, from whence Pang: 
another beautiful view of the lake, different en 
many of the preceding; there is a broad margin 07 
cultivated country at your feet, to lead the eye ra- 
dually to {the lake, which exhibits her iſlands t to thi 
point more diſtinctiy than to any other, and the 92 
grounds of the mountains of Glena and Tomys 


- oe a bold relief.” 


3 4 1 
n 
* „ „ 5 


Uros the whole; e among the lakes that 

J have ſeen, can ſcarcely be faid to have a rival. Pau 
extent of water in 1 Loch Earne i is much greater z, t | 

iſlands more numerous, and ſome ſcenes 1 near Gch 

Caldwell, of as great magnificence. The rocks at 

| Keſwick 
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Ketwick are more ſublime, ae other lakes may 
have circumſtances in which they are ſuperior; but 
when we conſider the prodigious woods of Kil- 
| larney ; ; the immenſity of the mountains; ; the un- 
common beauty of the promontory of Mucruſs, and 
the Ille of Innisfallen; the character of the iſlands; 
the ſingle circumſtance of the arbutus, and the un- 
common echoes, it will appear, upon the whole, to 
be in reality ſuperior to all compariſon. | 


Brel Le quit it, I have one other obſeryatioa't6 
make, wich! is relative to the want of accommoda- 
tions and extravagant expence of ſtrangers reſiding 
R at Ki llarney ay nh it not at all feelingly, thanks 
to Mr. Herbert s hof ſpitality, but from the accounts 
given 1 me: the inns are miſerable, and the lodgings 
little better. I am ſurprized ſomebody with a good 
capital does not procure a large well- built inn, to be 
erected on the immediate ſhore of the lake, in an agree 
* Een ba at a diſtance from the town; there are 

few places where ſuch an one would anſwer better: 
hart ought to be numerous and good apartments; 
2 large rendezvous-room for billiards, cards, dancing, 
muſick, &c. to which the company might reſort 
when they choſe it; an ordinary for thoſe that liked 
| dining i in public boats of all ſorts, nets for fiſhing, 
and as great a yariety of amuſements as could be 
collected, eſpecially within doors : for the climate 
being very rainy, travellers wait with great impati- 
ence in a dirty common inn, which they would not 
do if they 1 were in the midſt oſ ſuch accommodations 
28 they meet with at an Engliſh ſpaw. But above 
all, the prices of every thing, from a room and a 


ginner, to a barge and a band of muſic, to be reaſon- 
able, 


46 „„ 


able, and hung up. in every part of the houfe : the 
reſdtt of ſtrangers to Killarney would then be much 


increaſed, and their ſtay would be greatly prolotiget ; 
they would" not "view it poſt-haſte, and fly away the 


| firſt moment to avoid dirt and impoſition. N man, 


with a good capital and ſome ingenuity, would, 1 


think, make a fortune * i here e fuch! 


principles, 22 
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he the line of agriculture, Mr. Herbert has carried 


on ſome important. experiments, which deſerve atten- 


tion. Of 360 acres he has reclaimed 149, 'which, 
before, he began, were covered with reat rocks, 


ſtones, brambles, ( rubus fruticoſus) and futze ( eulex 


eurapaus.) His firſt operation was to. cut down and 


grub. up the i ontaneous - growth that Was the 
ſtrongeſt: but the reſt he ſet fire to, in order to 


plough them up with bullocks. Then he attacked 


the "tones, ſome of which were five or fix feet 
ſquare; the large ones were burſt in pieces by 
kindling fires upon em, being the brown ſand- 
ſtone. But this operation will have no effect 
on lime: ſtone; others not ſo large were drawn off 
the land by bullocks, to ſome If which 30 were 
harneffed © but all ſtones that could be Bot a at were 
by ſome r means or other carried off, > 

Tig work of Predking the ſtones by fre is very 
curious, and exceedingly” uſeful: Mr. Herbert ap- 
peared to have attended very cloſely to the operation. 
He informed me that they firſt light a good fire, 


which in about a quatter of an hour enables them to 


beat off the outward ſkin off the ſtone with a ſledge 


hammer, ang” they then immediately e a ſecond 


hires 


kt? 
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Are, which "eta makes the tone crack, The r men 
. obſerve to keep it a lively briſk fire, free from aſhes ; 
when the ſtone cracks, they aſſiſt it with a ſtrong 


blow of the hammer, which then burſts it 1 5": he 


andy at once. broken in ow without dificuley. 


* 
| 


bt pug the Mon, as ſoon as this Work was 
| Ae the remaining roots of furze, &c. were ſo large, 
that he was forced to faſten. two ploughs together 


with chains, and then with a great force of bullocks, 


tore up the, roots, the ploughs and tackle being re- 
| markably ſtrong. The aſhes of the wood, &c. be- 
ing ſpread with thoſe of the rubbiſh, numerous 


ploughings were given. The ſoil a thin gravel, of a 


whitiſh hungry appearance, but lime changed it at 
once to a rich brown colour, The laſt plovaliing 
turned in the lime: upon which Mr. Herbert, freſh 
from Tull and Randal, determining to become a dril- 
ler, drilled it with wheat, the cleareſt proof in the 
world how completely the ground had been reclaim- 
cd. This crop he horſe hoed, fallowing the directi- 
ons of Tull and Duhamel; the produce was trifling, 

the practice found very expenſive, and the crops un- 
profitable but they were beautiful and elegant to 
loop at. He tried it for wheat, lucerne, ſainfoine, 


red clover, beans, peaſe, and, in a word, every plant 


recommended by the drill writers, and continued it 
for four years. Having aſcertained this thorough 
experience, that the drill huſbandry was exceedingly 


- diſadvantageous, he gave it up, and laid down. with 


” white cloyer and hay ſeeds ; and could let it at 20s. 
a an acre. Mr. Herbert, however, going to England, 
bey were not taken ſuch care of as they ought, 
N never being manured. Some were laid down with 

| | - b bürnet, 
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„ hurnet, which: took very well in the land, but. was 
Loon overcome and choaked with nat grafs., * Bird 
; | graſs he tried, got. the ſeed from Rocque, but finds it 
A very coarfe. poor plant of no value. Lucerne he 


had upon a very extenſive. ſcale; having ſix acres, 


found it a very good graſs, fed all ſorts of cattle 
with ſucceſs, particularly in fattening. bullocks, the 
fat of them being marbled in the fineſt manner ima- 
| . ginable. He had it in broad caſt, and uſed Roc ocque's 
harrow; but upon his foil the e harrow. tore up the 


_Jucerne as well as the, weeds, yet the natural graſs 


got much a-head. The drill method is the beſt; 
but ſuch is the luxuriant growth of the e common 


44.15 


—- 


culty in keeping it clean. Sainfoine alſo did very 
well, but the graſs. had th, that the fame. effect as 


49947 


the lucerne, + 4 e 1/612” 


N 


Ia. "Hzpupnr has COT ot . in the 


common lazy- bed method, in largs ſpaces, and he is 
convinced, from repeated experience, that there 1 is no 
way in the world of managing, that root that equals 
© It, eſpecially for bringing in waſte. lands. It has 
been with the greateſt ſurpriſe that he has read this 
mode condemned by ſeveral Engliſh writers; 5. when 
_ properly executed it mixes the land and. 0 manure, 
and by taking two crops ſucceflivelys. an d digging 


them out, if all the land i is ſtirred, it leaves it in ad- 


mirable order for 2 ſucceſſive crop of any kind. 


IEEE 575 


Fe 0LDING ſheep Mr. Herbert practiſes by means of 3 


2 contriyance of his own; inſtead of hurdles, a pole 12 
feet long, and 5 inches diameter. ſtuck through with 
e, and having at each end, two longer 
„ pleces to reſt Ws in form of a crofs; ; theſe are 
move- 


Sraſſes in Ireland, that there was the greateſt dif- 
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"taoreable, and eaiy ſet in roms: He pens the heey 
on his graſs lands, and finds the effect wonderful, 


| nothing equalling them for matiuring the land, and 


at a very ſmall expence. Is clearly of opinion, t chere 
could be no greater improvement to Ireland man in 


3 the Fee ee bene L en eee 
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ern Uhfervagiün which Mr. Herbert * Wade on 


bent land is highly deſerying attention: it is, 
that land ought always to be mowed, though the va- 
lue of che hay will not pay the expence. It is com- 
mon in Ireland to mow parts of fields that are good, 
and leave the reſt; but he always cuts the whole, 
8 and finds Be Finite very AGVANEREPOUS | to the . 


| EE bog this gentleman bas improved merely by 
draining, and then ſpreading mold upon it, without 
tilling or burning, brings it to a meadow as ſoon as 
poſſible: and this is the method he would, in all 
caſes, recommend for their improvement, as there is 


_ never any neceſſity of tillage in order to bring Sow 


; to graſs. = | 


1 Kiilte to * common — of 12 


© nieighbourhood, I found that the foil is divided, be- 
- tween lime-ſtone and brown-ſtone. The peninſula 
* of Mucruſs is half the one and half the other, the 
one ending ſuddenly where the other begins: the 
vale alſo to Killarney and beyond is lime-ſtone for 
the extent of many miles, and in general the moun- 
"taihs'! are all brown-ſtone, and the vales lime-ſtone. 
© Rents here are about 8s. an acre on an average, in- 
1 cluding” much indifferent land, but not the moun- 
" tals.” About three-fifths of the county of Kerry is 


' valte land, not riſing to above 34. an acre, and the 
other 
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: other fifths on an average at 78. an acre.” "Ferns" ate 


from 201. 4 year 1 to 130l. the large ones include con- 


fiderable mountain tracts. The tillage of the — 


1 is * NS 49 courſe i 127 | A 


4 


* ede, four Ar- gerks;” at e he ber 


80 lb. at 71. an acre. 2. Wheat, 61. 3. Oats. 
4: Oats. (Poor erops not above 31. 108. an n acte) 


. 5 to 22 8 Kc. e r r 


„ 


LIMR the manure, from _ to 80 barrels an en | 


which coſts 6d. to 8d. a barrel burning. Mr. Her- 
bert can burm it for 4d. five miles off. Paſturage i is 
| applied chiefly to dairies ; the common ones about 
40 or 50 cows. They are all let at 4058. to Fos. a 

cow. Three acres allowed to a cow; ſome paid i in 
butter. The dairyman has his privilege; which is a 
cabbin, potatoe garden, liberty to cut turf,” and a 
quantity of land proportioned to the number of cows. 


The butter is all ſent 'to 'Corke on horſes backs in 


truckles, and in that way the poor horſes of the 
country will carry 8 cwt. the diſtance 37- miles. 
They go in two days, and generally home in a week. 


Bring back rum, groceries, &c. they are paid od. 


for carrying a firkin of butter of 56 lb. and for the 


back carriage 18. 8d. a ewt. Very few ſheep kept; 


no flocks, except Mr. Herbert's. It is remarkable, 


that no ſheep in the country are better fattened than 
many upon Mac Gilly Cuddy's Reeks, which are the 
wildeſt and moſt deſolate region of all Kerry. Great 


herds: of goats are kept on all the mountains of this 
country, and prove of infinite uſe to the poor people. 


The inhabitants are not in general well off; ſome of 

them have neither cov's nor goats, living entirely 

0 potatoes, yet are FOE better than twenty years 
ago, 


Ak -- dpi. ( ( ai. 
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— pattioutatly- in n Price of proviſion 
the-ſame as at 'Nedeen, but pork not common. Turs © 
kies, at 9d. Salmon, at id. Trout and pereh plen⸗ 
tiful. No pike in Kerry: Lampreys and eels, but 

nobody eats the former. All the poor people, both 
men and women, learn to dance, and are exceedingl7 
fond of the amuſement; A ragged lad, without ſhoes 

or ſtockings, hay been ſoen in a mud barn, leading 
up a girl in the ſame trim for a minuet: the love of 

ä . dancingand muſit are almoſt univerſal amongft them. 


Taz Rev: Mr. Bland, of Wood Park, near Kl 
larney, at whoſe houſe I had the pleaſure to dine with 
Mr. Herbert, has improved a great deal of boggy 
land.; the turf fix. inches deep, was burnt, but would 
not give aſhes; under it a brown gravel; he reclaim- 

edit by trenching in May, and liming eighty barrels 
per acre; dunged the following ſpring, and planted 
with potatoes; the crop equal to the beſt; then a 
fecond crop, a greater produce, but the roots not ſo 
large; care was taken in the digging them, to bring 

up the ſod and manure; in the ſpring dug again for 
turnips or oats, the turnips very good, but has gene- 
rally ſown oats; the crop tolerable, great ſtraw, but 
muſt be ſown very thin, or they will lodge; leave 
the oat ftubble, and it becomes in one year graſs to 
mow. Has tried turnips, and found them to afiſwer 
perfectly, in fattening ſheep infinitely better than 
IF winter or ſpring graſs. | 


g took my leave of Mucruſs, and 
paſſing through Killarney, went to Caſtle Iſland. In 
my way to Arbella, eroſſed a hilly bog of vaſt extent, 
from one to ſix or ſeven feet deep, as improveable as 
ever I ſaw, covered with bog myrtle (myrica gale) 

dens I. H h and 


b ARBELLA 


and a graſs; it might be drained at my little 

expence, being almoſt dry at preſent. It amazed 
me to ſee ſuch vaſt tracts in a LY of nature, with A 
Ir road ihe through them. ? VVV 


'To Mr. Blennerhaſſet, e thr the. . 
am indebted for every attention towards my infor- | 
mation. About: Caſtle Iſland the land is very good, 
ranking among the beſt in Kerry. From that place 
to Arbella, the land is as good as the management 
bad, every field over-run with all kinds of rubbiſh, 
the fences in ruins, and no appearance but of deſo- 

lation: they were mowing ſome fine crops. of hay, 
which I ſuppoſe will be made in the ſnow. The 

5 4 0 an is the ſtate of nen about Arbella. 


Tas ſoil, from Caſtle Iſland to Tale, ; is e a 
guinea to a guineaand a half; it is all a rich lime-ftone 
land: ſome about Tralee at 31. 108. to 4l. 4s. About 
Alrbella I went over ſome exceeding fine reddiſh ſandy 
and  gravelly loam, a prodigiouſly fine ſoil : fern 
(pteris apuilina) the ſpontaneous growth, which I re- 
marked in Ireland to be a ſure fign of excellent land, 

Two-thirds of the county is mountain, which runs 
at no great rent, being thown into the bargain. Six 
parts in ſeven of the whole mountain 280 bog. The 
remainder a at 10s. an acre. 


1. Potatoes. 2. e 3. Wheat, or barley. 
4. Oats. 5. Ditto. 6. Ditto. 7. Ditto. 8. Lay 
it out, and not a blade of graſs comes for three o or 
four . W 


13 


Taz beſt part of the country is under dairies. 
Great farmers hire vaſt quantities of land, in order 
6 5 . 29 te 


W 5 but 3001. or Tg common 


\T HE nambar of cows to one e man, 3 be 
twenty to forty. Let at one cwt. and 168. per cow, 
or 1 ct. of butter, and 168. each, ſome one cwt. 
12s. and à hog, beſides one fourth part of all the 


calves a year old. In the mountains, half cwt. and 


5s. Others with all the calves to the dairymen. The 


dairymen's privilege, from two to four collops kept 
for them, and one or two acres; with a cabbin; theſe 
dairymen live very indifferently, their privilege being 
all their profit, and ſometimes not that. The farmer 
who lets the cows, muſt keep the number to ſuch as 
give two pottles of milk. All the dairies in this 
county, as in others, in the bonny clobber method, 
that'1 is, letting the milk ſtand ſeveral days, till the 
cream comes off, by taking hold of it between the 
fingers, like a. ſkin of leather, and ſome till it is 
moldy, the remainder bonny clobber. -- Forty acres 

will carry twenty cows through the year, The cows 
are in general of the ſmall breed, but not the true 
Kerry, for many have been brought from other coun- 
tries. A cow ſells at a guinea a pottle for the milk, 
above two or three pottles, that is 41. 4s. four pottles, 
51. 5s. for five pottles, given at one meal. A little 
fattening of cows and ſmall bullocks, but the num- 
ber not a No ſheep kept. 


As to manure none is uſed in the vale, except their 
dung for potatoes, but upon the mountains they lime 
a little. 
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'b Kock with cows, and let them to dalarmens ; one 
85 farmer, who died lately, paid 1400l. a year for this 
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" Tukur is a Glen of oalteines; tht let Se 
xxed here above thirty yeats ; there are. now fifteen 
or ſixteen families; Colonel Haſſet brought them 
from the county of Limerick, and fixed them here as 
little farmers, and theſe fe people coſt him above 
Jool. ſettling. He gave each a cow, a horſe, and 
every thing they wanted for a year, and let the land 
to them for half its value. Their improvements 
haye been firſt, by ploughing with a wheel plough, 
which with two horfes works eaſily without a driver. 
They brought in cars with wheels, there were only 
fliding ones before. They alſo ſow all their potatoes 
in drills. with the plough, and alſo plough them out, 


and this with —_— es but — follows 
them. - 


| eie doch Coin NE OR Rente | 
three years ago fallen exceedingly, from having been 
too high let, but of late they have riſen again. The 
riſe in the price of labour from three-pence and four- 
pence in twenty years, to five-pence and fix-pence. 
Oyſters, two-pence to three-pence per hundred; 
near Tradee there is a ſtrand ſix miles long, which 
is on a bed of oyſters, and is a curious object. Lob- 
ſters, twelve years ago, one penny each, now two- 
pence to four-pence. Salmon, three halfpence. 

4 "IN, ten-pence à couple. Partridges, ten- 
pence a couple. A grouſe, one ſhilling. Whitings, 
one penny each. Herrings, three a penny. Plaice, 
turbots, mullets, and ſome foles. Potatoes, 18. 6d. 

per cwt. the cheapeſt, medium, 2s. 6d. Cabbins of 
one, mortar and flate, 251. Many orchards in this 
county, give, upon an average, ten hogſheads of 
cyder per acre, ſome fifteen; they reckon young 
trees the beſt, from 12 to 20 years old. ; 


TR 


Tus Bate of the por in the whole county of Ker- 
ry repreſented as exceedingly miſerable, and, owing 
S the conduct of men of property, who are apt to 


lay the blame on what they call land pirates, or men 
who offer the higheſt rent, and who, in order to pay 
this rent, muſt, and do re-let all the cabbin lands at 
an extravagant riſe, which is aſſigning over all the 
cabdins to be devoured by one farmer. The cottars 
on a farm cannot go from one to er, in order 


to find 2 good maſter as in England : for all the 


country is in the ſame ſyſtem, and no redreſs to be 


found. Such being the caſe, the farmers are enabled 


co charge the price of labour as lem as they pleaſe, 


and rate the land as high as they like. This is an evil 
which oppreſles them cruelly, and certainly has its ori- 
gin in its landlords, hen they let their farms, letting 
all the cabbins with them inſtead of keeping them 


tenants to themſelyes. The oppreſſion is, the far- 
mer valuing the labour of the poor at 4d. or gd. a 


day, and paying that in land rated much above its 
value. Owing to this, the poor are depreſſed ; they 
live upon potatoes and ſour milk, and the pooreſt of 
them only ſalt and water to them, with now and then 


a herring, Their milk is bought; for very few 


keep cows, ſcarce any pigs, but a few poultry. 
Their circumſtances are incomparably worſe than 


they were twenty years ago; for they had all cows, 
but then they wore no linen: all now have a little 


flax. To theſe evils have been owing uin 
which have been conſiderable, 


7 Oer onkn iſt, OR over the mountain improve- 


ments which William Blennerhaſſet, Eſq; of Elm 
Grove, has made. I viewed it with very great at- 
| tention ; for it projects far into a mountain of heath, 
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that lets only at IS. an acre. 1 tow the: progr wy „ 


the improvement in different ſtages, He has done 


250 Iriſh acres, | and incloſed 300 more, and has 
been offered 208. . an acre for them, but the farm- 


houſes were not built.; at preſent he has four, to 
8 which he purpoſes to throw the whole,” 34 


. 
5 ff 


ü method be plirfi as bed firſt to 1 ancloſs 
with double ditches,” four feet deep, and five broad, 
and the earth out of both thrown on to a parapet, ten 


feet broad, and ſome more, planted. with rows. of 


trees, and of oſiers, the expence in labour, 28. a perch. ; 


While this work is doing, he ploughs nine or ten 


inches deep, and as ſoon as the weather will admit, 


burns; then he tills it- again once or twice, and 


burns again; and before the laſt ploughing, limes 5 
100 barrels an acre, which coſts him (burning = 


himſelf). ſixpence a barrel, including carriage and 


ſpreading: upon this he ſows corn, has tried wheat, | 


rye, and oats, but oats anſwer the beſt ; has tried 


potatoes, and they did pretty well, followed them 
with corn, and then laying it out, that is, leaving it to 


graſs itſelf. The other is to ſow corn as long as it 
will yield any, when it is exhauſted, to lay it out 
two or three years, and then plough and lime, take 


two crops of corn, and lay it out again; and this 


way he thinks is the beſt; from the experience of 
forty years, for ſo long the improvement has been 
making. Trees of all ſorts have grown perfect- 


Iy well, but the aſh has done beſt. A ploughing 


| coſts 6s. an acre. Graffaning and burning, 21. an 
acre. Mr. Haſſet's ſtock at preſent on this farm, 


30 horſes, mares and foals, x00 cows, 100 ſheep, 


TOO young cattle, 8 plough bullocks : 1 noble ſtock 
of cattle for a pot which was all heath. Mie: 


5 1 


MR, 


zo ew iu. wa as FREY 


ETA 


MAHAGREE 15LanDs. wt 


MIX. eier has lte tried Hon, 
| tand, oyer one part of a field, and lime upon the reſt, 


ſpread but lately, 225 che n is much i in fa- | 


your of the ſand, 


© Ocronen 20 to  Ardfert by Tralee, through a 
cContinuation of excellent land, and execrable ma- 
nagement. Mr. Bateman tried rock ſalt on graſs 
land for a manure, half a ton to the Engliſh acre, 


but found not the leaſt benefit from it. But of lime | 


he has uſed large quantities, and with great ſucceſs z 


burning it for 6d. a barrel, in a ſtanding | kiln with 


turf, four eyes or fires to each; lays on 50 barrels 
to an acre, and has advanced ſome land by draining 


and liming, from 5s. to 20s, an acre, the ſoil a cold 


ſtiff clayey ere . 


To the weſt of Tralee are the Mabidgre iNands, 
famous for their corn products; they are rock and 
ſand, ſtocked with rabbits; 3 near them a ſandy tract, 
12 miles long, and one mile broad, to the north, 


with the mountains to the ſouth, famous for the beſt | 
wheat in yup! All under the plough. Their 


courſe: s 


1. Buck potatoes. 2. Barley. 3. Wheat. Alſo 


corn on ſome land, without any intermediate crop. 
Manure for every crop, if potatoes with ſea weed, 
and get great crops ; they get 20 for one of wheat 
and barley. All grain is remarkably early ; they have 


ſown Engliſh barley, and made bread of the crop. 
in fix weeks; theſe lands let at 148. or 15s. an acre, 
but ſome much higher. Farms are large, one, two, 


or three hundred acres, but ſome are taken in part-- 
| Hh4 - ner{hip, 
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" peclhip, 1 was afured, that. in theſe iſlands, they 
| „e nown two crops. of barley gained from the 


fame land in one year, and the ſecond better than the 
TT Aſt. They ſowed the firſt of april, and reaped the 


8 middle of may, and immediately ſowed a ſecond, 


Which they teaped the end of auguſt. ; «This. was - 
©9008 by John Macdonald, of Maharaghboge:. 


BY © AnziyinG a Ardfert, Lord mag hel polite- 
hieſs I have every reaſon to remember, was ſo ablig- 


ing as to carty me by one of the fineſt ſtrands Lever 


rode upon, to view the mouth of the Shannon at Bal- 
lengary, the ſcite of an old fort: it is a vaſt rack ſe- 
parated from the country by a chaſm of a prodigious 
depth, through which the waves drive. The rocks 
of the coaſt here are in the boldeſt ſtile, and hollowed 
by the furious Atlantic waves into caverns in which 


beavy, that the great waves rolled in and broke upon 


the rocks with ſuch violence as to raiſe an immenſe 
foam, and give one an idea of what a ſtorm would 
+. be, but fancy rarely falls ſhort in her pictures. The 
view of the Shannon is exceedingly noble; it is eight 
miles over, the mouth formed -by two headlands of 
very high and bold clifts, and the reach of the river 


— 


in view very extenſive; it is an immenſe ſcenery. 


Perhaps the nobles mouth. of a river in Europe,” 


cb in the way. a large RE highly IMProve- - 
able, ſaw ſome little ſpots taken in v __ ſea 
ſand for carrying it on. 


5 e ee manures bis Hd with s, 
5 fa i 465 on the laſt is the worſt, the ſand 
: bett. 
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N beſt. Land lets at 128. or 16 30 aer on an greroge3 


5 is riſes.fram 20% to 20s. 


| Anprxkr . ih a 
ſingle trees. or rows are cut in pieces with the wind, 
yet about Lord Glendour's houſe there are extenſive 
_ plantations. exceedingly flouriſhing, many fine aſh 
and beech z about a beautiful ciftertian abbey, and a 
ſilver fir of 48 yew: n of an * height 
and ſize. 


| Ocrourr 3d, left 3 accumpanying Lord 
e Liſtowel. Called in the way to view Lix- 
naw, the ancient ſeat of the earls of Kerry, but da- 
ſerted for ten years paſt, and now preſents ſo melan- 
| 2 a ſcene of deſolation, that it ſhocked me to ſes 
| Every thing around lies in ruin, and the houſe 
18 is going faſt off by thieving depredations of 
the neigbourhood. I was told a curious anecdote of 
this eſtate, which ſhews wonderfully the improve- 
ment of Ireland: The preſent Earl of Kerry's grand- 
father, Thomas, agreed to leaſe the whole eſtate for 
1500 l. a year, to a Mr. Collis, for ever, but the bar- 
gain went off upon a diſpute, whether the money 
ſhould be paid at Corke or Dublin. Thoſe very lands 
are now let at 20,0001. a year, There is yet a good 
deal of wood, particularly a fine aſh grove, planted 
by the preſent Earl of Shelburne's father. 


PRoceeDED to Woodford, Robert Fitzgerald's, 
Eſq; paſſing Liſtowel bridge, the vale leading to it 
is very fine, the river is broad, the lands high, and 
one fide a very extenſive hanging wood, opening on 
| thoſe of Woodford in a pleaſing ſtile, 


Woop- 


. 


| Le > W 0 0 5 F 0 R. D. 
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Woobronp is an agreeable ſcene; 6450 to the | 
houſe is a fine winding river under a bank of thick 
wood, with the view of an old caſtle hanging over it. 
Mr. Fitzgerald is making a conſiderable progreſs in 
rural improvements; he is taking in mountain ground, 
| Fencing and draining very completely, and introdu- 
eing a new huſbandry. He keeps 30 pigs, which 
| Rock he feeds on potatoes, and has built a piggery 
for them. Turnips he cultivates for ſheep, and finds 
they anſwer perfectly. Not being able to get men 
who underſtand hoeing, he thins them by hand. He 


has five acres of potatoes put in drills with the 


plough, and deſigns ploughing them out: they lock 

| perfectiy well, and promiſe to be as good a crop as 

any in the trench way. The common courſe in this 
peighbourbood e 


1% Potatoes, 2. Potatoes. 7. Wheat. 4. Oats, 
5. n it to _ and weeds, 


305 ARMS are very much in e and im- 
provements exceedingly backward on that account. 
The poor live on potatoes and milk all the year 


round, but are rather better off than they were 


twenty years ago. The labour of the country is ge- 
nerally done for land in the manner I have ſo often 
deſcribed, rated at an exorbitant price, to pay 4d. 
in winter; 5d. in ſummer; ſome 6d. round. Three- 
fourths of Kerry mountain and bog, at IS. 00; the 


reſt at 15s. 


* 1765, Mr. Fitzgerald was travelling from Con- 
ſtantinople to Warſaw, and a waggon with his bag- 
gage, heavily laden, overſet; the country people 
| harneſſed two buffaloes by the horns, in order to draw 


TX I a 


it over, which they did with thi; In ſome very in 

ſtructive converſation I had with this gentleman, on 
_ the ſubject of his travels, this Eos Ports 7 
1 larly ſtruck me. | 


| Dondany 3 from Woodford to Tarbat, the ſeat 
of Edward Leſlie, Eſq; through a country, rather 
dreary, till I came upon Tarbat, which is ſo much 
the contrary, that it appeared to the higheſt advan- 
tage; the houſe. is on the edge of a beautiful lawn, 
with a thick margin of full-grown wood, hanging 
on a ſteep bank to the Shannon, ſo that the river is. 
ſeen from the houſe over the tops. of this wood, 
which being of a broken irregular outline, has an 
effect very ſtriking and uncommon ; the river is two 
or three miles broad here, and the oppoſite coaſt - 
forms a promontory, which has from Tarbat exactly 
the appearance of a large iſland. To the eaſt, the 
river ſwells into a triangular lake, with a reach open- 
ing at the diſtant corner of it to Limerick: the union 
of wood, water, and lawn, forms upon the whole a very 
fine ſcene; the river is very magnificent. From the 
hill, on the coaſt above the iſland, the lawn and 
wood appear alſo to great advantage. But the fineſt 
point of view is from the higher hill on the other ſide 
of the houſe, which looking down on all theſe ſcenes,, 
they.appear as a beautiful ornament to the Shannon,, 
which ſpreads forth its proud courſe, from two to 
nine miles wide, ſurrounded by highlands : a ſcenery 
truly magnificent. I am indebted to Mr. N 
good of offices for. the following eee 
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ARABLE 1 PER Tarbat 1 at 148. on an 
average; Mr. Leſlie, in 1771, let ſeveral farms at 
1 ns but the fall of that period reduced the rents 38. 

Farms 


” 
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Farms are from 50 acres to 3 0r 400: i e 
to have the poor people hire them in partnerſhip, but 
only the ſmall ones; the large are all 2215 . 
The tillage courſe; | 


165 Potatoes, has 28 3 at 16 aide each, 
and. the peck 60 Ib. or 26,880 1b. in all. 2. Potatoes. 


3- Oats. 4. Lay out for ſeveral years. The ſecond I: 


crop of potatoes more numerous, but not ſo large; 
they manure for them only with dung. The oats 
yield fix barrels, each 26 ſtone, being double ones. 
Very little wheat ſown but by gentlemen or large 
farmers, who burn the land; plough it, and burn 
the fod, which they call beating, and manure with 
lime or ſeaſand; 40 barrels of lime at 18. The ſtone 
Is brought from an iſland towards Limerick. They 
i ſand at the ſame place. Lime does beſt for til- 
lage, and ſand for graſs. The ſtock farms are either 
under dairies, or in the ſucceſſion ſyſtem, of buying 
in year olds from the county of Clare, and keeping 
them till three or four years old, the heifers till my 
calve; buy at a guinea to 30s. ſell from 31. 56. to 


AI. 108. at four years old. There are alſo ſome cows 


fattened : bought in in general at zl. or 3]. 10s. ſell 
in october at 41. 10s. to 51. The dairies are ſet to 


dairymen, the price is one cwt. of butter, and 10s. 


to 158. horn money; the dairyman has all the calves, 


- and. muſt ſell off at michaelmas. His privilege is a 


houſe and potatoe garden, and graſs for a cow for 
every ten. A collop here, is one cow, one horſe, 


two yearlings, fix ſheep ; two acres to feed a collop, 
and ſome two and a half, Every cabbin has a bit of 


flax, which they ſpin and manufacture for their own 


uſe, there being ſome weavers difperſed about the 


country. A little pound yarn is fold beſides to Li- 
bs: merick, 


merick, but not 3 much. Some RO. is ſpun for their | 
own uſe, and wove into frize. * 


a 


Tus ſtate of the poor i is flag beer al it 
was twenty yeats ago, particularly their cloathing, 
Pa. and cabbins. They live upon potatoes and 
8 all have cows; and when they dry them, buy 
| prot They alfo have butter, and moſt of them 
keep pigs, killing them for their own uſe. They 
have alſo herrings. They are in general in the cottar 
. ſyſtem, of paying for! by aſſigning ſome land 
to each cabbin. The country is greatly more popu- 
lous than twenty years ago, and is now increaſing; 
| and if ever ſo many cabbins were built by = gradual 
_ increaſe, tenants would be found for them. A cab= 
bin, and five acres of land, will let for 21. a year, 
The induſtrious: cottar, with two, three, or four 
acres, would be exceedingly glad to have his time to 
himſelf, and have fach an annual addition of land as 
he was able to manage, paying a fair rent for it; 3 
none would n it but the idle and e 


TyTHEs are all annually valued by the 3 
and charged very high. There are on the Shannon 
about 100 boats employed in bringing turf to Pi- 
merick from the coaſt of Kerry and Clare, and in 
fiſhing, the former carry from 20 to 25 tons, the lat- 
ter from five to ten, and are navigated each in twe 
men and a bogs 


| Ocronzr 5thy paſſed mak a very unentertain- 
ing country (except for a few miles on the bank of 
the Shannon) to Altavilla, but Mr. Bateman being 
from home, I was diſappointed in getting an account 

of, the palatines ſettled in his neighbourhood. ' Kept 
the road to Adair, where Mrs. Quin, with a polite- 
neſs 


* 


4b, 14 4 kh” 


neſs, equalled only by her underſtandings procured 


4 


me N W I wiſhed for. 


S *% 


1 lets hos Adair bon 103 40 1 an ww; | 
average 208. the richeſt in the country is the Corcaſ- 


ſes on the Maag, which let at 308. to 368. tract 


* 


Nye miles long, and two broad, down to the Shan | 
non, which are better than thoſe on that river; the : 


ſoil is a kind of yellow and blue clay, of which'they 
make. bricks; but there is a ſurface of blue mold. 


The graſs of them is applied to fattening bullocks, 
from 7 to 8 cwt. each, and an acre fats one, and gives 
ſome winter and ſpring food for ſheep.” When they 
break this land up, they ſow firſt oats; and get 20 


barrels. an acre, or 40, common, barrels, and do not 


reckon that an extra crop; they take ten or twelve 


in ſucceſſion, upon one ploughing, till the crops 


grow poor, and then they ſow one of horſe beans, 
. which refreſhes the land enough. to take ten crbps of 


oats more; the beans are very good. Wheat ſome- 


times ſown, and the crops very e en —_— 
| nme ever heard of ? | 


— a 2 5 
5 7 


ow re common courſe of Joints about Adair, the 


courſes * W are, 


ag Pikatces: 2. Ditto. a West. 4. Ones 


5. Oats. 6. Oats. 7. "oP out, 


1. Potatoes. 2. Ditto. 3. Wheat. 4. „ Wheat. 
5. Oats. 6. Oats. 7 Want 8. Lay out. 


1. 'Putratocs, . 2. Ditto. 3. Wheat. 4 Oats, 
+ Lay out. Pe 


8 


0 


| 3 


| Potatoes they lane on eraſe: without aun a good | 
crop, 60 barrels to an acre, at 8s. a barrel average. 


When they hire it, they pay fix guineas an acre; 


they dung tillage land and poor lays for them. Of 
| wheat they ſow a barrel an acre, and the crop in ge- 


neral eight to ten of thoſe barrels. Oats they ſow 
two to an acre, and get twelve to ſixteen. The low 


moory and ruſhy bottoms they plough, and burn the 


furrows ; upon that burning plough in the aſhes, and 
harrow in rape ſeed, a pottle, or three quarts to an 


acre; never feed, but keep it for ſeed, and get eight 
| Briſtol barrels an acre; it ſells uſually at 145. to 188. 


a barrel ; they ſow bere afterwards, the produce ten 
barrels an acre; then a crop of oats, twelve to ſix- 
teen barrels, and then leave it to lay. No graſs ſeeds 
bon. 


1 riſe from forty acres to 20001. a year 3 


Tome. few of the little ones are taken by cottars, in 
partnerſhip, but not common ; the large farms are all 
ſtock ones. Turnips have been ſown many years, 
but by few; a little on pared and burnt land in the 
bottoms, inſtead of rape; the crops very large; they 
give them all to fat ſheep, in order to keep their fleſh 


for a better market after chriſtmas; it is found to be 


a very advantageous practice, but not increaſing. 
No hoeing. Hemp is ſown a little by the palatines, 
but by few others. Flax, by every cabbin, in order 
for a hethe ſpinning for their own uſe, 


TRE ſyſtem of the ſtock farmers i is in general dai- 
Tying, but upon the beſt lands they fatten bullocks, 
cows being only kept on lands which they think will 
not do for bullocks. The cows are all let, and paid 
for principally by Fs one cwt. to a cow, and 
258. 
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43 „ A a of ani ere, ind the grab of a cow 
. of horſe: +6 elery twenty tows, and fray rear half the 
3 Keep them to november or thr mast! 
To 60 eres, 24 cows, 1 hotſe, 30 meep; this is 
Juſt two actes a head, and it is bout {the average of 
the country. "The dairymen are fot in gobd circum- 


a4 Rances,, making a mere living. The Twine here are 


| bf a large white fort, and rife to two ct. they are 
moſtly Fatrened on potatoes, but have fome oats at 
laſt to harden the fat. A great many ſheep; the 
fyſtern is to keep the lambs till three year vlt werhers, 
and ſell them fat at 208. each; the fleeces 7 Ib. 

| Tythes, wheat 6s. barley 58. oats 48. rape no tythe. 
Potatoes 8d. to 1dd. mowing 17 IS. to 38. ſheep 


1 5 2d. e 


Tut poor people do nöt All Wer cos, bur all 

have mifk, and pips and 2 they are not better 

off than twenty years ago. Of 4 potato garden, 
one-half to three-fourths of an were carries a famil7 
through the year; they Nye entirely updn them, ſell- 
ing their pigs. They pay a guinea for a cabbin, and 
10 perch; if Half an acre, 21. 28. A whole acre, 
and a cabbin on poor ground, II. 38, but not ſo 
cheup If near a village. Labour paid in land in ge- 
era. Grat of a collop 21. 25. if a cox haytd, 30s. 


Tax palatines were en, a vy the lat Lord 
Southwell, about ſeventy years ago. They have in 
general leaſes for three lives, or 31 years, and are not 
_ cottars to any farmer, but if they work for them, are 

paid in money. The quantities of land are "ſmall, 
ind ſome of them have their feeding land in common 
by — They are different from the Iriſh in 
ſeveral 


$9 + 6% & 


2 ſeveral particulars ; : they put their potatoes in with 
the plough in drills, horſe-hoe them while growing, 
and plough them out. One- third of the dung does 


in this method, for they put it only i in the furrows, 


but the crops are not ſo large as in the common me⸗ 


thod. They plough without a driver; a boy of 
twelve has been known to plough and drive four 


horſes, and ſome of them have a hopper in the body 
of their ploughs, which ſows the land at the ſame 
time it is ploughed. Their courſe of crops, 


04 Potatoes, . 2. Wheat. 3 Wheat. 4. Oats; 
7. ; Potatoes. "0 Barley: 3 Wheat. 4 | Oats, 


_ which a they We their land many 
years, never laying it out as their neighbours do. 
They preſerve ſome of their German cuſtoms ; they 
| fleep between two beds. They appoint a burgomaſter, 


to whom they appeal in caſe of all diſputes; and 


they yet preſerve their language, but that is declining. 
They are. very induſtrious, and in conſequence are 
much happier and better fed, cloathed; and lodged, 
than the Iriſh peaſants. We muſt not, however, 


conclude from hence that all is owing to this, their 


being independent of farmers, and having leaſes, are 
circumſtances which will create induſtry. Their 
crops are much better than thoſe of their neighbours. 
There are three villages of them, about ſeventy fa- 
milies in all. For ſome time after they ſettled, they 
fed upon ſour crout, but by degrees left it off, and 
took to potatoes: but now ſubſiſt upon them and 


butter and milk, but with a great deal of oat bread, 


und ſome of wheat, ſome meat and fowls, of which 
they raiſe many. They have all offices to their houſes, 
Vor. I. „ that 
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482 „ R. 
chat i. is, tables and cow-houſes, and a lodge for theit 
ploughs, &c. They keep their cows in the houſe in 
winter, feeding them upon hay and oat ſtraw. They 
are remarkable for the goodneſs and cleanlineſs of 
their houſes. The women are very induſtrious, reap 
the corn, plough t he ground ſometimes, and do 
whatever work may be going en; they alſo ſpin, 
and make their children do the . Their wheat 
is much better than any in the country, inſomuch 
that they get a better price than any body elſe. 
Their induſtry goes ſo far, that jocular reports of its 
exceſs are ſpread: in a very pinching ſeaſon, one of 
them yoked his wife againſt a horſe, and went in that 
manner to work, and finiſhed a journey at plough. 
The induſtry of the women is a perfect contraſt to the 
Iriſh ladies in the cabbins, who cannot be perſuaded, 
on any conſideration, even to make hay; not being 
the cuſtom of the country; yet they bind corn, and 
do other works more laborious. Mrs. Quin, who is 
ever attentive to introduce whatever can contribute 
to their welfare and happineſs, offered many pre- 
miums to induce them to make hay, of hats, cloaks, 
0 &c. but all t not do. 


FE places have ſo mueh wood. as Adair : Mr. 
Quin has above 1000 acres in his hands; in which # 
large proportion is underwood. The deer park of 
400 acres is almoſt full of old oak and very fine 
thorns, of a great ſize; and about the houſe the 
plantations are very extenſive, of elm and other wood, 
but that thrives better than any other ſort; I have 
no where ſeen finer than vaſt numbers here. There 
is a beautiful river runs under the houſe, and within 
view are no leſs than three ruins of franciſcan fri- 
aries 


aries, two of them remarkably .fine, and one has 


moſt of the parts perfect, except the roof. 


In Mr. Quin's houſe, there are ſome very good 
Pictures, particularly an annunciation, by Domini- 
cino, which is a beautiful piece. It was brought 


lately from Italy by Mr. Quin, junior. The colours 
are rich and mellow, and the airs of the heads inimi- 


tably pleaſing; the group of angels at the top, to the 
left of the piece, are natural. It is a piece of great 
merit. The companion is a magdalen; the expreſ- 
ſion of melancholy, or rather miſery, remarkably 
ſtrong. There is a gloom in the whole in full uniſon 
with the ſubject. There are, beſides theſe, ſome 
others inferior, yet of merit, and two very good por- 
dg of Lord Dartry, (Mrs. Quin's brother) and of 
Mr. Quin, junior, by Pompeio Battoni. A piece in 
an uncommon ftile, done on oak, of Eſther and 
Ahaſuerus: the colours tawdry, but the grouping 
attitudes and effect * 


Obromak 1 to Caſtle Oliver, by Bruff, paſſing | 


through a very fine tract of rich reddiſh loam. The 
Right Hon. Mr. Oliver was affiduous to the laſt de- 
gree to have me completely informed. About his 
feat, the ſoil is brown ſtone on different ſlate ſtrata, 
mountainous z the mountain tops are thrown into the 
bargain; mountain farms, tops, bottoms and fides, 
Is. an acre; furze land reclaimed, ſome from 158. 
to 20s. Farms of all ſizes, but the occupying te- 
nants have from 15 to 1oo acres, 1 300. The 
courſe of crops : 


11 2 | 1. Pos 


LY CASTLE OLIVER. 


1. Potatoes. 2. Potatoes. 3. Potatoes. 4. Oats, 
5. Oats. 6. Oats. 7. Lay out; ſometimes only 
two of potatoes. | 

Tuev manure for potatoes with all 8 they 
can get. Very little under tillage, and the graſs 
applied chiefly to dairies. In one particular they are 
very attentive; which is, to conduct the mountain 
ſtreams into their graſs lands; cutting little channels, 
to introduce the water as much as poſſible over the 
whole; and though it comes from a poor mountain 
of brown ſtone, or turf, yet the benefit they find to 
be very great. This is a general cuſtom among all 
the little occupiers; and they are frequently coming 
to Mr. Oliver, with complaints of each other for di- 
verting or ſtealing one another's ſtreams. This is an 
inſtance of excellent huſbandry, which I do not re- 
colle& meeting with before in Ireland. They al- 
ways mow it the year they water it, and their crops 
of hay two ton, or 25 an acre. They do not re- 


claim any mountain, but ſometimes a little furze 


land for potatoes. "They have ſome-lime-ſtone ſand; 
but being at a diſtance, they uſe it in ſmall quanti- 
ties, a few barrels an acre ſown for potatoes, which 
is effeQual in preventing them from being wet or 
rotting. The ſtate of the poor people better in theſe 
mountainous tracts than upon the rich flats of Li- 
merick, from there being more employment and 
greater plenty of land for them. Some few farms 
taken in partnerſhip. The cattle ſyſtem is generally 
dairying cows, which are all let to dairymen. There 
has been a fall in rents ſince 1771-2, of 28. 38. or 
45. an acre, but it is not falling at preſent. Build- 
ing a cabbin 4]. to 51. Ditto ſtone, ſlate, &c. 251. 


RELA- 
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RELATIVE to the rich lands of this country, they 
are principally found, firſt in the barony of Small 
County, which is rich ; Coonagh has much ; Coſhlea 
2 great deal, and much mountain; Clanwilliam, a 
good ſhare. The rich land reaches from Charleville, 
at the foot of the mountains, to Tipperary, by Kil- 
fenning, a line of twenty-five miles, and acroſs 
from Ardpatric to within four miles of Limerick, 
16 miles. Bruff, Kilmallock, and Hoſpital have 
very good land about them; the quantity in the 


whole conjectured to be 100,000 acres. - It is in ge- 


neral under bullocks, but there is ſome tillage ſcat- 
tered about, to the amount probably of a fifteenth of 


the whole ; the rents are from 2 58. to 408. but average 


8055 an acr e. 


Tux county of Limerick, befides t the rich grazing, 
1 a light lime-ſtone land for ſheep and cows, at 
25s. to 20s. There are alſo yellow clays, from 10s. 
to 20s. alſo middling land of furze and fern, from 
70s. 6d. to 11. 1s. Some mountain 18. likewiſe fif- 
teen miles of corcaſſes on the Shannon, two to three 
miles broad. Average of the whole county, 20. 
The A of = wad 188, 


As to the foil I am able to ſpeak of it t particularly, 
for Mr. Oliver was ſo kind as to ride through a great 
variety of it, a man with a ſpade following to dig ; 
the fineſt in the country is upon the roots of moun- 


tains; it is a rich, mellow, crumbling, putrid, ſandy 
loam, eighteen inches to three feet deep, the colour 


2 reddiſh brown, It is dry ſound land, and would do 
for turnips exceedingly well, for carrots, for cabba- 
ges, and in a word for every thing. I think upon 
the whole, it is the richeſt ſoil I ever ſaw, and ſuch 
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as is applicable to every purpoſe you can wiſh; it will 
fat: the largeſt bullock, and at the fame time do 
_ equally well for ſheep, for tillage, for turnips, for 
wheat, for beans, and in a word, for roy N and 
e of 1 weste | vB Inte 
Tx: TED lands are 3 ond due; dale a 
yellow clay, whereas in the upper, it is fandy loam 
to a conſiderable depth. The rent in England would 
be conſiderably 1 8 than this of the Ws you 
in e | 8 1 


TuE Ems are of all . „Tbe bullock farms 
riſe to 600 acres, which quantity is a large farm; 
but there are many ſmall ones under cottars and dai- 
rymen: the general run in ſtocking is a bullock of 
four and a half to ſeven cwt. average five hundred 
and a half to the acre, and quarter for the ſummer's 
graſs; but their not generally having a bullock to 
an acre, is owing to their keeping ſheep and calves 
ſo late, even to june. The winter's hay amounts to 
about a rood, beſides the acre- for the ſummer food. 
Theſe beaſts are bought in at autumn, at three or 
four years old, average price 51. they are fed regu- 
larly through the winter with hay every day in the 
fields where they are to be fattened in ſummer ; they 
chuſe the dry fields for it, but ſtill miſchief is done 
by it. All the hay is ſtacked in the fields for this 
purpoſe. The time of ſelling autumn. The profit 
they make per bullock, on an average, about three 
guinzas, The principal winter ſyſtem is buying 
calves, at II. 1s. to 21, 28. keeping them till may, and 
then ſelling them at 208. to 308. profit, but give them 
a bellyful of their beſt hay. A great many ſheep are 
* tent to be wintered from Tipperary, which is 

extraor- 
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extraordinary, as their own lands are much drier 
than thoſe of Limerick: they do this by hiring farms 
for the purpoſe. This is one of the moſt profitable 
articles; they bring the ſpring lambs in october, and 
keep them till may, and then ſend them back to 
Tipperary, ' and _y are much better than others 
left tiiere; 


Tar graziers are many of them rich, but gene- 
rally ſpeaking, not ſo. much from the immediate 
profit, as from advantageous leaſes. I wanted much 
to be informed of their profit, but it is exceedingly 
difficult to come near it, for not a grazier in the 
country but denies his making any thing conſidera- 
ble: this is fuppoſed to be a great piece of art, but 1 
am very apt to think the truth not ſo far from the de- 
claration, at leaft as well as I am able to judge from 
the information I have received, | 


Rent of an acre and a half for a bullock 2 12 6 
. County Tels, , i _ = SB 8 
Mowing and making one-third of an ACre 
of hay. r, [in - E $$ 
A bullock 51. intereſt at ſix per cent. 0 6 
Labour 18. 6d. an acre = = „ ͤ „ SY 


34 3 
profit on a bullock « - 89h 3 3 0 
Winter food, two ſheep at 56. 8 
3 13 2 


Expences . = = = Wy - $3 
Pg - | - ©»  _ 
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From this- is to be deducted the whole of chances, 
the loſs of cattle, &c. and from what I was able to 


pick up, I have reaſon to believe that it does not ex- 


ceed 108. an acre at moſt. The ſum neceſſary ta 
- ſtock 61. an acre, I muſt obſerve that the profit is 
yery low for land to yield, which is of ſuch extra- 
ordinary fertility ; it is of that ſoil which would do 
very well for tillage, for though it is not dry, yet it 
has not the wetneſs of our Engliſh clays, and would 
in a courſe of good tillage, pay infinitely better, as 
every perſon muſt admit, who are at all acquainted 
with the wet lands of Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, &c. 
I am however very far from recommending it, for if 
the Iriſh tillage ſhould be introduced, the very con- 
trary would be the caſe, and the landlord ſuffer ex- 
ceedingly from his eſtate being exhauſted. In no 
part of Ireland haye I ſeen more careleſs management 
than in theſe rich lands. The face of the country is 
that of deſolation; the grounds are over-run with 
thiſtles (carduus) ragwort, ( ſenecio jacobera) &c. to 
exceſs ; the fences are mounds of earth, full of gaps ; 
there is no wood, and the general countenance is 
ſuch, that you muſt examine into the ſoil before you 
will believe that a country, which has ſo beggarly an 
appearance, can be ſo rich and fertile, 


To ſhew the riſe of land, Sir Harry Hartſtonge 
has a farm of 400 acres, which his grandfather let in 
1676, at 48. 6d. an acre, and thought fo dear that an 
offer of a ſcore of ſheep and two goats were offered 
to be off ; it would let now at 30s. I had this fact 
from himſelf. The breed of cattle here is all long 
horned. There are fome cows fattened alſo, but not 
near fo many as oxen. Likewiſe ſome dairies, which 

| "ME 
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are let for one ct. of butter, and 208. horn money. 
The dairyman's privilege is two or three cows, a 
cabbin and a garden, The number ſeldom above a 
| ſcore - but the men are found ſo troubleſome and 
impoſing, that the owners have taken a different 
method, and employed ee on their own 


account. 


GREAT quantities of flax ſown by all the poor _ 
little farmers, which is ſpun in the country, and a 
| good. deal of bandle cloth made of it. This and 
pigs are two great articles of profit here; they keep 
great numbers, yet the poor in this rich tract of 
country are very badly off. Land is ſo valuable, 
that all along as I came from Bruff, their cabbins 
are generally in the road ditch, and numbers of them 
without the leaſt garden; the potatoe land being af- 
ſigned them upon the farm where it ſuits the maſter 
beſt. The price they pay is very great, from 41. to 
5l. an acre, with a cabbin; and for the graſs of a 
cow, 40s. to 45s. They are, if any thing, worſe off 
than they were 20 years ago. A cabbin and an acre 
of land 408. and the graſs of two cows, the recom- 
pence of the year's labour : but are paid in different 
places by an cre of graſs for potatoes at 5l. Thoſe 
who do not get milk to their potatoes, eat muſtard 
with them, raiſing the ſeed for the purpoſe. The 
population of the country increaſes exceedingly, but. 
moſt in the higher lands ; new cabbins are building 
every where. The tillage in theſe rich lands con- 
Hiſt i in, | | 


1. Potatoes. 2. Potatoes. 3. Barley. 4. Wheat. 
5. Oats. 6. Oats. 


1. Po- 
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1. Potatoes. 2. Potatoes. ( On ſpots + or 4 acre 
flax after the ſecond potatoes.) 3. Wheat. 4. 8 
ley. 5. Oats. 6. Oats. 7- Oats. 8. Oats. 9. = 

it out. 
| Mz. Orivxx has known 1 50 Briſtol barrels, wa 
four buſhels heaped of potatoes, which make ſix 
buſhels, or, goo from an acre. The weight, ſtrike 
meaſure, 15 ſtone. T he common crop, 150 heaped 
barrels, at 4s. average price. Opinions differ much, 
whether the ſecond crop is better or worſe, but from 
one practice they have, I am clear which it muſt be; 
for they truſt to the ſmall potatoes left in the ee 
as ſeed, which are neceſſarily irregular : and I have 
found, , by various trials, that a ſlice of a middling po- 
L is far better wan a Whole ſmall one. 


b 


PoTATOES, 
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150 barrels, at 45. each, = - 
Expences „ — 
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x00 barrels, at 48. each. — — kD © 
Expences V% oo 
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The Briſtol barrel, which is here charged at 48. is 
heaped, and weighs 22 ſtone. The quality of the 
Corn raiſed on theſe rich lands is much better than 
any other in the country; the nn, of barley, 
. acre, 12 Briſtol barrels. 


Mx. Rives a gentleman of the neighbourhood, 
I had the pleaſure of meeting at Caſtle Oliver: on 
34 acres- ſowed nine buſhels of bere, from which he 
had 111 Briſtol barrels, ſtriked meaſure. Of wheat, 
the crops fluctuating, but a middling one 12 barrels. 
Mr. Ryves has had 20 of oats, generally 15. All theſe 
crops are with good tillage; there are many who do 
not get near ſo much. 


THERE is a 2 Vatting mill at Limerick, at Annſ- 
grove, at Marlefield, at Clonmel, at Caftle Hyde, at 
Newport : hence therefore there is no want of a mar- 
ket in this country for corn. I was ſurprized to find 

that land, in this rich country, ſells at as many 
years purchaſe as in mountain tracts. Limerick is 
famous for Tu. the fineſt cakaggee is at Mr. Wal- 


ler's, 
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ler's, Mr. Maſſey s, Mr, Weſtrope's, Mr. Monſon's, 5 
* Bly: ſoil of the orchards ! on lime-ſtone. 


Mx. . — i praftiſed huſhandiy on a a pretty 
extenſive ſcale. A conſiderable part of his land is 
improved mountain, which he grubbed and cleared of 
ſpontaneous rubbiſh, and manured with lime-ſtone 
ſand ; and then cultivated ſome for corn, and ſome for 
turnips : where the land is boggy, he burns, in order 
to get rid of that ſoil which he conſiders as worth but 
little. Whatever he ſows, the land runs at once im- 
mediately to thick fine graſs, even on the mountain 

top; ſo that a ſtubble will, in the firſt year, yield a 
great crop of hay, A ſtrong proof how adapted this 
country is to paſturage, In the breed of cattle he 
has been very attentive, purchaſing bulls and cows, 
at the expence of 20 guineas each, of the long-horned 
Lancaſhire breed, and from them has 'bred others. 
I ſaw two exceeding well-made bulls of a year old 
of his breeding, which would have made a conſi- 
derable figure in Leiceſterſhire. Turni ps he has cul- 
tivated for many years, applying them chiefly to 
ſeeding deer, but he has fattened ſome ſheep on them 
with good ſucceſs, Hollow draining he has practiſed 
upon an extenſive ſcale, and laid a W tract of wet 
land dry by i it. | 


Mx. Oriver planted a colony of palatines 15 
years ago, from about Rathkeal, 66-families in one 
year, which made 700 proteſtants, on his own eſtate. 
Fixed them upon ſpots, of from 13 to 3o acres each, 
charging them only two-thirds of the rent which he 
could get of others; built houſes for them at the ex- 
pence of above 5ool. gave them leaſes for three 
lives. The bencfit has hoon introducing much til- 

| | lage; 
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1 in proportion to their little farms, they till 
much more than the Iriſh. © They drill their potatoes, 


and on ſtubble land worn out. Houſe their cattle, 
feeding them with hay, and raiſing thereby dung. 


They are cleaner and neater, and live much better; 


are better cloathed, and all of them have neat little 
kitchen gardens. Many of them labour for nobody but 


themſelves, and none of them conſtantly for others, 
being employed principally on their own farms. They 


live partly on ſour crout. 


CASTLE Oven i is a pleas almoſt entirely of Mr. 
Oliver's creation ; from a houſe, ſurrounded with 
cabbins and rubbiſh, he has fixed it in a fine lawn, 


ſurrounded by good wood. The park he has very 5 


much improved on an excellent plan; by means of 
ſeven feet hurdles, he fences off part of it that wants 
to be cleaned or improved, theſe he cultivates and 
leaves for graſs, and then takes another ſpot, which is 
by much the beſt way of doing it. In the park is a 
glen, an Engliſh mile long, winding in a pleaſing 
manner, with much wood hanging on the banks. 
Mr. Oliver has conducted a ſtream through this vale, 
and formed many little waterfalls in an exceeding 
good taſte, chiefly overhung with wood, but in ſome 
places open with ſeveral little rills trickling over 
ſtones down the ſlopes. A path winds through a 


large wood and along the brow of the glen; this 


path leads to an hermitage, a cave of rock, and to 
ſome benches, from which the views of the water and 

wood are in the ſequeſtered ſtile they ought to be. 
One of theſe little views, which catches ſeveral falls 
under the arch of the bridge, is one of the prettieſt 


touches of the kind 1 have ſeen. The vale beneath 


the 
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the. bent, when viewed from: the higher grounds, is 

pleaſing ; it is very well wooded,” there being many - 
; incloſures, ſurrounded by pine trees, and a thick fine 
maſs of wood riſes from them up the mountain ſide, 
1 ood figure, and would be better; had 
not Mr. Oliver” s father cut it into viſtos for ſhooting: 
Upon the whole, the place is highly improved, and 
when the mountains are planted; in Which Mr. 
Oliver is making a conſiderable eee, it will * 
e 


Ix the houſe are ſeveral fine RY NS particahily 
five pieces by Seb. Ricci, Venus, and Aneas'; 
Apollo and Pan, Venus and Achilles; and Pyrrhus 
and Andromache, by Lazzerini ; and the rape of the 
Lapithi, by the centaurs : the laſt is by much the 
fineſt; and is a very capital piece; the expreſſion is 
ſtrong, the figures are in bold relief, and the colour- 
ing good. Venus and Achilles is a pleaſing picture; 
the continence of Scipio is well grouped, but Scipio, 
as in every picture I ever ſaw of him, has no ex- 
preſſion. Indeed, chaſtity is in the countenance ſo 
paſſive a virtue as not to be at all ſuited to the ge- 
nius of painting; the idea is rather that of inſi- 
pidity, and accordingly Scipio's expreſſion is gene- 
rally inſipid enough. Two fine pieces, by Lucca 
Jordano, Hercules and Anteus; Sampſon killing the 
lion: both dark and horrid, but they are highly fi- 
niſhed and ſtriking. Six heads of old men, by No- 
gari, excellent; and four young wennn. in the cha- 
racter of the ſeaſons. | 


p 1 gth, left Caſtle Oliver. Had I fol- 
lowed * inclination, ** ſtay would have been 
much | 


\ 


a ets. fas I found it dls the 8 of 


entertainment and inſtruction. "Paſſed through Kil- 
fennan and Duntreleague, in my way te Tipperary. 
The road leads every where on the ſides of the hills, 
ſo as to give a very diſtin view of the lower 
grounds; the ſoil all the way is the ſame ſort of 
ſandy reddiſh loam I have already deſcribed; incom- 


parable land for tillage : as I advanced, it grew 


ſomething lighter, and in many places free from 
gravel. Bullocks the ftock all the way. Towards 
Tipperary I ſaw vaſt numbers of ſheep, and many 


bullocks. All this line of country is part of the 


famous golden vale. To Thomas Town, where 1 
was ſo unfortunate as not to find Mr. Mathew at 
home; the domain is 1500 Engliſh acres, ſo well 
planted, that I. could hardly believe myſelf in Ire- 


land. There is a hill in the park, from which 


the view of it, the country and the nn. are 
ſtriking. - 


To the Earl of Clanwilliam's, where I was parti- 
culacly fortunate in meeting Meſſrs. Macarthy and 
Keating, ſons to two of the greateſt . farmers that 
ever were in Ireland. The country is all under 
ſheep, and the ſoil dry ſandy loam; The ſheep 
ſyſtem of Tipperary is to breed and keep the lambs 
till three-year old weathers, fat, and ſell them at 


— 268. at an average; keep the ewe lambs, and cull 
the old ſtock, ſelling an equal number of fat ewes at 


three to four years old, the average price 20s. in 


october the wool of all the ſtock in general amounts 
. to three fleeces, per ſtone, of 161b. or 6s. a head. 


From hence to Clonmell there are many ſheep ; 


to Cullen in Kilkenny, three or four miles beyond 
| Thurles, 
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Thurles, within two miles of Cullen, three or fouf 
and twenty miles N. to S. and from Cullen to 
within three miles of Callen, which is 30: gene 
rally ſpeaking, this is all ſheep, but there are many 
ſpots in in it where bullocks are fed. The ſtocx 
mixed with ſheep are uſually calves, bought i in at. 
fix to eight months at 30s. to 40s. average 325, and, : 
when they are three years old, ſend them to the. 
richer lands in the county, of Limerick, (where 
every Tipperary grazier has a farm) to fat. When 
they have not enough of their own rearing, they 
buy three-years old at Ballynaſloe, and fatten them 
in Limerick. In general, this land will carry three 
to five ſheep to the acre, and bear ſome calves be- | 

| tides, One acre and three quarters carry a bullock 
the * rough, half an acre of it for 18 


\ 


© Arrangement of a Ry of 2, 560 gab. 
; 500 6 ewes 
500 lambs 
500 hoggarts 
oo two-year old 
250 fat weathers 
25 ewes, added to ſtock, inſtead of 2 250 older ones 


— ſeold off 

| 2500 af 5 to an acre 500. acres | 1 

— | „ 
250 fat wethers, . 324 18 0 
250 culled ewes, at 208, - - 250 0 6 


ad. ** 
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A part of the ſtock of fat wethers is kept over 
5 Goon october to the ſpring, for the Dublin market, 
not merely for the high price, but becauſe under- - 
lings, and not fat in autumn, and ſell for leſs than 
the reſt, ſeldom more than 198. or 206. To 3000 
ſheep a grazier in this neighbourhood has 30 acres of 
turnips, in ordes to feed this part of his wether ſtock. 
Mr. Macarthy with 8000 ſheep, has ſeldom more 
than 30 acres. This ſyſtem will be Ro explained 
by 55 Allen's ſtock, * | 


1,200 acres — 2,000 ſheep, beſides lambs — Sells. 
200 four-year old wethers, at 26s: — 200 three- year 
olds, at 265.200 barren ewes, at 188.2, 00 
fleeces, at 5s. — 400 two-year olds — 400 year olds— 
500 brood ewes—500 lambs Land to feed this flock, 
1000 acres: Alſo 120 bullocks—46 cows and ſpayed 
heifers and working bullocks for work, milk and 
breeding — 30 horſes, mares, &c, — 30 labourers, 5 
ſhepherds 20 acres of wheat—10 barley—19 oats 
ro turnips 8 potatoes — 60 mowing ground Rent 
of this large tract of ſheep-land from 208. to 2 55. 
an acre. 3 get 


Farms are generally large, commonly 4 or 4000 
acres,.and riſe up to to, ooo, of which quantity there 


is one farm; Mr. Maearthy's, of Spring- houſe, near 


Tipperary, and is I ſuppoſe the moſt conſiderable 
one in the world. Here are ſome of the particulars 
of i it: 


/ 


| 9,900 acres in all—to, o5ol. tent—$,000 ſheep— 
2.000 lambs— 5 50 bullocks—80 fat cow.•s 20, Oool. 
value of ſtock —— 200 yearlings —— 200 two- year 
JJ OW 5 2 old 


— 


„ THO PEAR v. 


| olds 200 three-year olds— 80 plough-/ bullock 
480 horſes, mares and e e ons labourers 
| e tillage, SY 7 DF off det 8011 $4452 


14 10 * — 8 * 44 fac 11 i Vi; 


| Mx. Ricuann SES 0 Lacklegbe ma 

| 76. bags of wool. at 5oolb, to Ob. each this Near. 
The loſs of ſheep and cattle one - half per cent. No 
folding. For hiring and flocking 51, an acre. 
ſhepherd is allowed four cows, a horſe, a cabbin, 


and three acres of garden, and AS en BOG: a9 Mey 
| like for my onttle. | | 


ee bale at Corke 3 COWS: 3 ee un- 
doubtedly. leſſened. . The e of s is in 
e ge pM wn to FO . MER ee * 
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— 5 crops are n, 3 e are aun courſes. 
The turnip huſbandry often upon burnt land, ſome 
on ae pas * and ſome on fallow alone. 


_ BER» 8 A. Fallow. 3 F 4 Oats. 
5. Oats. 6. Oats. 7. Oats. 8. Oats. 9+ Oats. 
10. Lay it out. 8 > . 
SU 4 115 ; TNT, | = TIE 01 
. 2. F low, 3. Potatoes. ' 4. Bere. 
{ heat. ar 28 op ns 8. Vas: i ons. | 


—— . . bor rape | ſeed. 3. edis 3. Wh 
4. Oats. 5. Oats. Lay out. And ſometimes they 
take two 1 or. 3 i never hoe 2 
Ai <> 77 * 5 

Mx. 8 5 Cutlen, Das a ram, | hatf A einten 
a a leap, and great numbers of ewes were ſent to him, 
the breed much i * | 
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= Propvce of 'potawoes 30 to 16b Brifivl bierets/ it 
Js. average price, and the poor people pay five to ſix 
_ . Zuineas for the land. They often take two crops 
with adding ſome ſeed, paying the ſame price for the 
ſecond; the ſame for turnip land burnt; graſs po- 
tatoes not generally known. © The quantity of wheat 

so barrels to 15.— Bere 15 to 18. Barley 12 to 18. 
Oats 12 to 15. Their turnips they ſeldom ſow 
before the 12th of July. Their manures ate lime 
and lime-ſtone gravel, the gravel for crops, and lime 
for grafs ; they uſe ir on lime-ſtone land, and with 
great ſucceſs: The foil a mellow, dry ſandy, or gra- 
velly loam, on lime-ſtone or lime-ftone gravel. Much 
bog in this country, that of Allen comes in a line 
through, the Queen's County to within three miles of 
Caſhel, One- fifth of "Tipperary mountain, the reſt 
208; an acre. | Land ſells at 20 years purchaſe. 
Rents have fallen four or hve ſhiltiings'i an ACre Aae 
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1 PRICE OF CATTLE. 8 
6] Wt rp bullock, 3. to 31. 105. Store bullock, 
61. to 71. - Fat ditto, 101. to 121. Profit on a bul- 
lock, 41. to 4l. 10s. A bullock fat of ten guineas, 
Weck, GcwWt. 8 rad de 0 

> N 250 acres, a frm of Mr. Doglionty's 4 
under bullocks from may to noyember, and 1100 


lambs all ate ee 


# 


, 


Aa of the — Mr. Leatiag't $ ham, 
af, Garranlad, as the largeſt that ever was z his ſon 
Aare me the lowing waren, of ie? ethos 
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Aussen uw: rent. 13,800 Lriſh eres. 3, 000 
head of black cattle. 16, 300 fheep. 300 horſes. 
Soo cbuple of ducks.) 300 turkies. go hogſheads 

of cyder a year. He had moſt of the ground from 

Golding to Clonmel. Collops here in order are: 
| 1 horſe. 6 3 I COW. 1 e ee eee 
Ae. 33 LA ER ft 37 14 po e » bioomn Tio”! 

War rde 2 039 28 -thv# 
IE To Cullen, = Palace, Onrick on Lil, 
rent 308. an acre. Reſpecting the ſtate of the poor 

in this country they are paid by a cabbin, and one 

acre-and a half of land, for which they are reckoned 

41; and for graſs of a cow 21. 28. They live upon po- 

tatoes and milk; generally have cows, but not all, 
and thoſe who have not buy, but very many of them 

have for the half year, only potatoes and ſalt. They 
all keep pigs. They are juſt as they were 20 years 
ago. Prices, wheat 18. xd. per ſtone. - Engliſh-bar- 
ley, tod: Oats, 6d. Bere, 7d. Hay, II. 28. 9d. 


a ton: 
1 SL: 
: - 


Rax is very commonly ſown upon burnt land 
they never feed it, but let it ſtand: for ſeed, of which 
they get 12 to 1 5 barrels, and it ſells at 168. a barrel. 
Burning I ſhould explain, is only the remaining turf 
after two ploughings, the firſt in november, and after 
Mehring a croſs ane e in march, and 

7 ewe bras Lady Clanwilliam in a Ales thro' 
„Bert plantations; ſhe has planted a broad margin for 
ſeveral miles round a domain (Which his Lordſhip 

Wwuälled in with intention of building) and done it 
with equal taſte and ſucceſs! The attention ſhe has 
6 given to this- rational amuſement, and the ſenſible and 


S, 4 


eos K 14 agrecable 


wr 


Du N- 5. R v. M. gor 


n which ſhe rehdery See in- 
tereſting by her deſcription? and remarks, are formed 
to ſet off a female character in a light at leaſt as re- 
ſpectable and as amiable as the moſt brilliant exhi- 
bition that a capital can witneſs. The twig which 
ſue plants with her hand, and nouriſhes by her care, 
will not diſappoint her in the pleaſure ſhe expects; it 
will thrive with her attention, and greet her with 
its rege wires ; when” will Dublin a as 
en Pct 26 « 266005, OI) 


aan a to Lord 4. Montilit's 83 at e- 
drum, a place which his Lordſhip has ornamented in 
the modern ſtile. of improvement: the houſe was 
ſituated in the midſt of all the regular exertions of the 
laſt age. Parterres, parapets of earth, ſtraight walks, 
knots and clipt hedges, all which he has thrown 


don, with an infinite number of hedges and ditches, 


filled up ponds, &c. and opened one very noble lawn 
around him, ſcattered negligently over with trees, 
and cleared the courſe of a choaked up river, ſo that 
it flows at preſent in a winding courſe through the 
grounds. He continues this work of dreſſing the 


fields contiguous to him, to give them a neat appear- 


ance, and advances in it every year: even his tillage 
lands are all kept in the ſame neat manner, with 


fences new done, and the en w the wand 


| cultivated appearance, 


"Hes: e ſyſtem of huſbandry is an admi- 


rable one; it is in the great outline to take farms 


into his own hands, as the leaſes expire, to keep 


them for improvement, and when done to relet them. 
This is the true agriculture for profit for a landlerd: 


5 3 upon this ſyſtem improved near 2000 acres. 


K K 3 . . 
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f Throwing down. the old miſerableifences, vebiclifplia 
the farms into little ſcraps of fields, and made new. 
ditches for drains and water-courſes, diſpoſed the 

now fields to the beſt advantage, drained them with 

ſtone. drains where wet, broke up ſuch of the graſs as 
was bad, cultivated it enough to bring it into proper 
order, and laid it down again to meadow; there an- 
not be a better ſyſtem, or more calculated at the ſame 

time to ornament a e 8 TEA 55 n 

n Lordſhip b. has alſo followed 4 pratiicds j = 
farming, which have proved of great ſervice; among 
others, keeping hogs upon clover. He had a mind 
to ſhew the countrymen that they might keep many 
hogs (a very advantageous ſtock to them) by means 
of clover; he kept four ſows and twenty-four pigs 


the ſummer through on one acre, by which he made 


xol. produce, A clear proof that the She 
| AS _ highly os with this view. 


eme be caltivates upon a very dais: ſcale; ; 
was the firſt who had them here on ftubbles ; he has 
30 or 40 acres, and every year has a large quan- 
tity ; drills them with a very cheap fimple drill, his 
own invention, and thins them out by hand, or hoes 
them. I viewed his crop, and found them very re- 
gular, and of a good ſize; the leaves of the whole 
of a remarkable deep green, without any yellow 
ones: more fo, I think, than is common in England, 
and T obſerved the fame circumſtance with the othet 
crops I ſaw. He uſes them for feeding and fattening 
| ſheep, giving them on dry graſs land; alſo for ſtal}- 


feeding Moeck 3 and finds the N of both 


=y 


7 DU! N” D . 


uſes ſo eren ther he — not know whit he aalö 
1 nne Tor ow ene t TONNE k acdfy 


ons blos ens 2776 Hebt leid 


I the e TON of his) eee pro- 
ceeds on very different principles from what is com- 


mon in Ireland; inſtead of feeding them abroad, and 


for that purpoſe ſtacking the hay about the fields, he 


ties them up in ſtalls, of which he has many, and is 
erecting more: he ties up above 100 head, in which 


he finds the greateſt advantage, both in the cattle; 
 faving food, and yielding dung. The breed of ſheep 
he has begun to change, from the long-legged Tip- 

perary to the ſhort legs of Leiceſterſhire ;' has ſe- 
veral tups of that breed, and finds that the change is 
of the higheſt conſequence. * Folding he has prac- 
tiſed with the greateſt ſucceſs. The breed of hogs 


he has alſo changed to the Berkſhire, and 1 one ou 


chock beers of that pound I aer ſeen. 
1 bs rs Hate frat e! s 
finds them burſt too ſoon to be of conſiderable uſe; 
turnips much better: but Reynolds's turnip-eabbage 
he finds excellent for late ſpring food; has eight acres 
of very fine ones this year, which coſt him Juſ: 201, 
ous of nn included. 1 t! 


[Ia DE Mownae: diere 2000 acres in "his 


lande, 1500 ſheep; 40 plough bullocks, 12 cows, &c, 
His Lordſhip, for the purpoſe of draining his clay 


lands, ploughs and ſhovels'them up into broad high- 
lands, ſo as to form regular ſegments of. circles,. in 
the manner practiſed in ſome counties in England: 
he. does this that the furrows may be .drains to the 


land, for French drains will not run, owing to the 


| ſtiffneſs of the clay. He has not much of this land, 
K 1 however; ; 
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andy loam of the golden vale. He does much ef 


His ploughing with the plough of Warwick and 
neee * wen, ___ — ef arg 
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the county, the reſt lets at 20s. an acre on an averaye. 


There is ſome woollen manufactory ſcattered through 
It, eſpeeially at Thurles, Tipperary, Clonmel, &c: Mr. 
John Ferining, near Colchin, employs 30 combers. 


. 


The year's purchaſe of land 20, was 25 ſome years 


ago. The fall owing my to 1 pre ee an 
| PINE op mer | 


190 ; 1 951 


rock of 'Caſhe?, Wpßotel r to be of the fedteſt Ant 


quity. Towards Clonmel, the whole way thröugh 


the fame rich vein of red ſandy loam T have ſo often 
mentioned; I examined it in ſeveral fields, and found 
it to be of an extraordinary fertility, and as fine tut 


nip land as ever I ſaw. It is much under ſheep; but 
towards ern 92 is 2 great 2225 of 8555 19 N 


* A ; 1118. 


N. N if 18 


The firſt v view hs that town backed by a high ridge 
7 mountains, with 2 beautiful ſpace near it of f in- 
clo 


ſures, fringed with a ſcattering of trees, was very | 


pleaſing. It is the beſt ſituated place i in the county 


of Tipperary, on the Sure, which brings up boats of ; 


ten tons burthen. . appears to be a buſy populous 


Place, yet I was told that the manufacture of woollens 
is not conſiderable. It is noted ſor being the birth- 


Tft 1 * ine Sterne. W two 17 
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„e it is, Marlefield;;ithe ſeat of St en Moorey ſg; 
celebrated in Ireland for his uncommon exert ichen 
every branch of agriculture. It was not without the 
greateſt concern that I found him abſent. · Seeing 
this gentleman however in London afterwards, he 


as kind enough to favour me W amn 


: Particulars :. * _ TT 185 5 9270 Sed 


; * 
Hong 4 14% * 


N 4 was built ſeven . ! and coſt 
15,000l. the wages of the millers, ineluding candles, 


coals, ſoap, tallow, &c. 7 or Sool. a year: it con 


tains nine pair of ſtones for wheat, and four for oat- 
meal: it has a very complete apparatus for ſifting, 
cleaning, &c. and granaries of uncommon magnitude, 
Holding. 10,000, barrels : began to be worked with 
.euly. 3000 barrels of wheat in a year, which has 
riſen; gradually to 20,000 barrels in 1776, a very 
ſtrong proof of the great increaſe of tillage in that 


neigbbourhood. Very much of it is between Clonmel 
and Caſhel, in which tract there was formerly more 


ſheep in one pariſh, than now in three; alſo much in 


8 f the Corke road to Cloheen, but no mountain-heath 


ground improved. The change has been from ſheep 
and bullocks. He has a proſpect of doing yet more, 
and at the ſame time that other mills have been 
erected that grind much, perhaps the whole is not 


ſhort of 40,000 barrels. The farmers do not bring 


their wheat from a greater diſtance than 16 miles. 
Mr. Moore finds it neceſſary to kiln-dry all. I 


mentioned to him the bad colour of all the wheat 1 in 


his own, and every other mill in Ireland, he attri- 
buted it only to wet harveſts. He ſends his flour to 
Aa on the , dounity, which rather more rr 
own account, but ſends a little to Wan „ 

| goes 
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goes to Dublin inivars, which takes each eight 68 

ten ct. that is from four to ſire bags. He ufed to 
pay 38. a ewt. in winter, and 38. 6d. in ſummer fot 
84 miles; but now the price is 28. 6d. in ſummer, 


ndnd 38, in winter. Mr. Moore tried Engliſn broad- 


wheeled waggons, with high priced ſtrong horſes, 
but they did not anſwer at all: he has ele 
Y ar ven e Ipods: 92 8 Kin WT 
9 1 _ nos l . the orimingy 1 ES 5 
the Dublin market, which he attributes to there be- 
ing an export from Dublin, notwithſtanding ſuch 
exported corn receives no bounty. The bran Mr. 
Moore applies to breeding and fattening hogs, con- 
trary to the practice of moſt other mills, who having 
tried it, have given that practice up. He has thirty 
breeding ſows and ſix hundred pigs, which are fed 
and fattened entirely on it, and the fat is firm and 
good. The price of bran is 18. td. the fix ſtone, 
and the hogs anſwer ſo well, that he would contract 
for other bran to be delivered him at that price, in 
order to uſe it in this manner. He does not depend 
| entirely on breeding his own, but buys many ftoress - 
He is entirely in the Berkſhire breed,” which he finds 
much ſuperior to the Iriſh. I obſeryed his hogs; 
and thought them very fine ones. His ſows bring 
three litters each, ſeven pigs on an average, in a year 
and a quarter; ſells them at half a year to two years 
old, putting them to fat as ſoon as they have done 
growing; but when there is a great demand, fats them 
young. The average fat pig, two ct. at from 20s. te 
308. a cwt. medium 255. The dung is a conſidera- 
ble profit; he finds it beyond any other. He has 
given bran alſo to fatting ſtore cattle, having built ſtalls 
for that purpoſe; gives 5 them hay t till when near fat, 
then 
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ehen leaves off the hay. "His working horſes are lad 
5 rene ee vo oats; | | TEETER 
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Mx. Moore deter 885 mne AA be bikes | 


iim large quantities, and bread for the whole town 6 
Clonmell. He has eight ovens going for bifcuit: 


Starch he alſo makes large quantities of. Adjoining 


his flour mill, he has erected a rape mill, for making 


oil; the ſeed is all raiſed in the neighbourhood. The 


ende ſells at 488. a ton, and is exported, ſome to 
HSllarid, but moſt to England, for manure, He has 
tried feeding beaſts with it, but it will not do at all: 
they would have died. This fact has long been 
known in England. It is the cake of lint ſeed that 


fattens. We have, however, very florid writers of 


this'age, who ſpeak of oxen 8 on by cp pie as 
2 common _ 4 


Hired + #3 7 F * 0, 


Mx. Moore” $ dach dy f is alſo ad o of conſi der- | 


able notice.- His principal attention has been given 
to cattle; ſeventeen years ago he imported Leiceſter- 
hire rams, Northampton ſtallions, and a Craven 
bull from England, and has at different times ſince 
bad bulls from Bakewell and others, and has himſelf 


ſold yearling bull calves, from 101. to 3ol. a piece, 


and rams from 10l. to gol. Long experience has told 


him that the long horned Craven breed of cattle is 


preferable to any other. I enquired particularly into 
the quantity of milk, becauſe the common objection 
is their not giving much. Sir William Oſborne, as 
well as Mr. Moore, aſſured me that he had ſeen one 


of them milked, and the milk meaſured ſeventeen 


quarts at one meal'; but the average fix to ten quarts 
at à meal, which is neither better nor worſe than the 


edmation cows of the _ but the milk is much 
, 511 better 
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of the Holderneſſe. I examined his bulls, cos, and 
onen, with attention; he has a bull Which deſerves 
every-commendation for ſhape; and three or fout out 
of r ur keven n cows. * 7 1 beautif 


5 , * , - S * 2 2 FS © 
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Or N = — 65 1000, abu 1 is 200- ewes; 200 


year- olds ; 200 two- year olds; 200 barren ewes, and 


— 


200 lambs. He ſells every year 200 two-year old fat 


| wethers, and 100 barren ewes; the wethers in oCtos 


ber, at 28s, and the ewes in the ſpring, at 258. His 


| 1 are 7 br each, on an e at Is. "BE. lb. 
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Ty URNIPS. 95 ** dee for Pang years, up be 
| 30 acres in a year, broad caſt, has not hoed, from 
finding them very good without. He both draws and 
feeds on the land. He has had cabbages alſo, but 
never more than two acres, finds them more expen- 
15 but do ape ſo far as N e e ee. 


(4 


In To Sir William Olborne' 8, thive miles: the 80 
fide Clonmell. From a character ſo remarkable for 


intelligence. and preciſion, I could not fail of meet- 


ing information af the moſt valuable kind. This 


gentleman has made a mountain improvement which 
demands particular attention, being upon a principle 


ie e from « common. ones. 


Ee years ago ho met t with a Fe 
fellow of - forty, followed by a wife and fix children 
in rags, who begged, Sir William queſtioned him 


upon the ſcandal of a man in full health and vigour, 


ſupporting himſelf in ſuch a manner: the man ſaid 
* could get no Vork: * wich 41 T1 will 


ſhew 


ſhew -you-a-ſpot bf land upon u ieb 3 will ul ca 
fie you 2nd if ou. Liberte Afi bere. The fel- 


word: he built him a cabbin, gave him. five acres of 
a heathy mountain; lent him four pounds to ſtock 
with, and gave him, when he had prepared his 
ground, as much lime as he would come for. The 
fellow flouriſhed; he went on gradually; repaid the 
four pounds, and preſently beeame a+ happy little 
cottar: he has at preſent twelve acres under cultiva- 
tion, and a ſtock in agg worth at " leaſt . his 

nine a e 6 eee e Fab 
: 3164 (£115 £2 2b 49315. 389-40: 38! IE. IA 
"Jan ſucceſs which Sttended this man in two or 


three years, brought others, who applied for land, 


and Sir William gave them as they applied. The | 


mountain was under leaſe to a tenant, Who valued it 
ſol little, that upon being reproached with not culti- 


vating, or doing ſomething; with it, he aſſured Sir | 


William, that it was utterly impracticable to do any 
thing with it, and offered it to him without any de- 
duction of rent. Upon this mountain he fixed them; 

igave them terms as they came determinable with the 
leaſe of the farm, fo that every one that came in fuc- 
. zcefion had ſhorter and ſhorter tenures; yet are they 
o deſtrous of ſettling, that they come at ee 
| ge WMS two * remain for ent its 


f a 
7 ” . 13 w# * ** 
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: FO -this manner r Sir William has fixed twenty-two 
| Fathilies;' who are all upon the i improving hand, the 
meaneſt growing richer; and find themſelves ſo well 
off, that no conſideration will induce them to work 
for others, not even in harveſt : their induſtry has no 
pounds; nor is the day long enough for the revolu- 
tion of their inceſſant labour.” Some of them bring 
l turf 


low. followed Sir William, who was as 4 as his 
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18 found is 9 ths eng ada a 


| toad to their village, but when they had once done it, 


de found none in getting croſs roads to it, 'they found 
ſuch benefit in the firſt- Sir William has continued 


to give them whatever lime they come ſor; and they 


have deſired 1000 barrels among them for che 2 
1776, which. their landlord has accordingly contr N 
ed fog with his lime- burner, at 1 Ad. Md Their 
houſes have all been bullt at his expences and done 
by contract at 61. each, after which they raid what 
little ee nien want for themſelves. 


fi p | Fd PLAE . 1 45 5 * 433534444. * * 


. — William: 3 e aps | 
of burning land, inſiſted that they Thould not do it, 
which impeded them for ſome time; 8 | 


convinced that they could not go on well withdut 
he relaxed, and ſince that they have improved 2 


ly. | He has informed them, that upon the expiration 
of the leaſe, they will be-chargec ſomething for tlie 


land, and has deſired that they will mark out each 
man what he wiſhes to have; they have accordingly 


run diviſions, and. ſome of them have taken pieces ot - 
30 or 40 acres: a ſtrong proof that they find their 
huſbandry. beneficial and profitable. He has great 


reaſon to believe that nine-tenths of them were white 


boys, but are now of principles and practice exceed 
1 different from the miſcreants that bear that 
The lime Sir William gives them for the 


| ard ! . up, and the quantity they chuſe 


is 40 barrels an acre, ſo that all the expence is 61. 
for the houſe, and 11. 168, 8d. an acre for the land 
re n. He has little doubt but they will take 

x the 


MOUNTANG IMPROVEMENT, 1 i 
which confſts f i 


the whole mountain among then, 
900. acres.” Their courſe of wage is; 50 SALTS: 


oY Potatoes gn: the "OT wy generally carks (cluf- ; 
tered) and great n. 2. WR 3 Nee 5 


leave i ente ee , 8 F 
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day, but of nights they houſe them im little miſerable, 
ſtables. All their children are employed regularly in-. 


4 their huſbandry, picking ſtones, weeding, &c. which 
| ſhews their induſtry ſtrongly; for in general they are 


e ai n e eee ＋ 55 women t e 


Too Auch nget he ai in A of this 8 
taking. It ſhews that a reflecting penetrating land- 


lord can ſcarcely move without the power of creating 


opportunities to do himſelf and his country ſervices 
It ſhews that the villainy of the greateſt miſcreants, 
is all ſituation and cireumſtance: KMyLOx, don't 
bang them. Let it not be in the flavery of the-cottar 


but by giving property, teach the value of it; by 
giving them the fruit of their labour, teach them to 


de laborious. All this. Sir William: Oſborne has 


done, and done it with effect, and there probably. i is 


not an boneſter ſet of families in the county than 


bite heys. 7% 8 Wan: 24447 
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„Surren he builds; 4 8 to vs ens acres, 
and limes that quantity of land, the expence would 
de a few ſhillings over 40 l. or 408. an acre. If they 
pay him 28. 4d. an acre for the land, he will make 
juſt 61. er eng. * his money: a moſt ſtriking 


2112. . proof 


ir 


ſyſtem, in Which induſtry never meets its reward, 


thoſe which he has ee m the wefuls of the 
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| They all keep great numbers of hogs, which incre: 
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28. 44. they would confider 68! or 78, as'a May or” 
favour. gg. sd. is 12 per cent. for his money; 3 ; 
is I per cent. Vet in ſpite of "ſuch facts do a. 4 
lazy, trifling, inattentive, negligent, lab bert pro 
fligate owners of Iriſh mountains leave them, as they. 


_ received them, from the hands of their anceſtors, in 


the poſſeſſion of grous and bow ef "Shairie to 9 A * 
enn Londuet! e en eee e 
V ; DEE Pie 1 x brew r x 
"Ore-TuIRD 0 Waterford n d: an acre, 
and two-thirds at 78. Twenty miles on the coaſt in 
length, and eight or ten in breadth, is under dairies, 
of which the rent per acre is little known, farms be- 
ing paid for by the cows they will maintain, at 30s 
each, Theſe fairies riſe to 50 and even 100 cows: 
ſe A 
every day from the high price. The ſtate of the phe 1 


people much better than formerly; they uſed Toe 


one nere of potatoes, and the graſs of one co for 
their year's labour, and no n ee. much 
n ee My 918 1 +. | 
£5: if 1 THEE; Fea (56 * Se $a bs 1 34 


Trac does not chribe in this county bl 


| however, increaſed” "pretty much about rodeo 


| front Whence there has deen a tolerable export f 


corn not only from its neighbourhood, but alſo 
from a diſtance, owing to the mobs of Clonmel and 
Carrick ſtopping corn going to OO mn 9 
1 nn e bi eg 
. R $4,207; apt 61 He2Þ | 406 
| Ocivnri 1 at, left Nee Town — 
the Banks of the Sure, paſſed through Carrick to 


one the ſeat of the Earl * This 


— * 
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country. to end at Clonmell, For the following a- 


count of the huſbandry of the county of Waterford 
Lam obliged to the attention of Lord Tyrone, Who 
| un no means of informing me eee 

b 1 en is e into very large 8 and. 
the renters of them keep cows generally, which wc 
let to dairymen. One farmer, Mr. Peor, has 2000 


cows, and pays 20001. a year; they rarely let more 


to one man than 50 cows, uſually about 20; many 


of theſe men pay weekly, and others quarterly: the 


rent from 508. to 3. 5s. no ſuch thing as horn- mo- 


ney. The dairyman's privilege is a houſe and two 


or three acres of land, or a horſe and two cows in 
twenty. They make nothing but butter, and all 
keep hogs; but do not feed them with milk, ſelling 
it all; 1, 300 to 1, 500 churns full of milk, each 


eight gallons, goes into Waterford every day in the 


year, and a prodigious quantity to Carrick. The 
county is by far the greateſt dairying one in Ireland. 
The breed is the common mountain cow, poor to 


look at, but great milkers, five or ſix pottles at a 


meal common. Price of them 51. at an average. 
f Average! rent of all the land under cows, ros. One- 
third of the county mountain, at 6d. the other two- 
thirds, at ros. Along the blackwater, good land, 
and four miles tound Waterford, 208. or 258. The 
quantity for a cow from two to four acres. They 
generally breed their own by rearing a few calves 
every year; the young ſtock are kept on the moun- 
tains. in ſummer, and in the worſt of the low land in 
winter, They never feed their cows with any hay, 
except in very ſevere weather. - No other ſtock. 
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44 Tus ſoile ate various at this end. of the county 
clay. and f ingly Nate, with a reddiſh mold upon it 
and grayelly loams. At the other end, they have 
lime: ſtone lands. They have, however, about Cur- 

5 . raghmore lime-ftone gravel of a ſtiff nature. Lime | 
at the kiln 9d. a barrel; Lord Tyrone pays 16, for 1 

the ſtone, and 28. 8d. a barrel for the culm, and pays 

2d. a barrel for breaking and burning, all which 
make gd. Every barrel of culm gives ſeven of lime; 

a ton of ſtone produces four barrels of lime: the 
barrel four cubical feet. Not a thirtieth part of the 

country under the plough. The tillage conſiſts only 
of little patches broken up by the cabbins z it has 
1 been increaſing. theſe 1 5 years: but the-principal in- 
4 creaſe has bern in ten years. Ne courſe of i aaa 


| To | Potatoes, - hs Potatoes. 3. 1 or - onts. 
4. Oats. 5. Oats : continued while the land yields. 
Wheat is coming in. Some who till large fields, do 
not take ſo many crops. About Dungarvon there 
are many potatoes planted, which are ſent to Dublin 
in boats, with loads of birch brooms, and they are ; 
ſaid to be loaded with fruit and timber. But in no 
part of the county do they plant graſs potatoes: they - 
plant many of the bull or turk fort for their, pigs, | 
but they are reckoned an unwholeſome ſort for the 
people to feed on. Paring and burning land was 
common before the law paſſed againſt it, but of late 
very little. Upon the coaſt there is a great deal of 
ſea weed and ſea ſand, eſpecially beyond Dungaryon 
and Waterford. Flax is ſcarcely any where ſown. 
'The poor people feed on potatoes and milk; moſt of 
them have cows; many of them for a part of the 
year only alt to their roots: but they have oat bread 
: 1 285 re are not in ſeaſon. They all keep pigs, 
n hut 
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ber here ett bebt: Thete eiteentttagtes ure in ge 


neeral greatly eder et they were twenty years ago; 
85 bern in food and cloathing ; ; they have now all hoes 


ts among the women, which I believe T have 


"land, The religion of the lower claſſes the roman- 
c eatholic. | 


$* + 
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nen rb f from" this hun of __ a 


e _— to Newfoundland, for a ſeaſon ; they have 181. 


© or 26k, for their pay, and are talntained; bat they 
do not bring home more than 71. to 111: Some of 
them ſtay and ſettle ; three years ago there was an 
emigration of indented ſervants to North Carolina, 
of 300, but they were ſtopped by contrary winds, &c. 
There had been ſomething of this conſtantly, but 


not to that amount, The oppreſſion which the poor 


9 people have moſt to complain of, is the not having 


any tehures in their lands, by which means ey are 


3 "WI . to their N 

51 HA | 

105 A aTbs dernde here are only woollens, Catrick 

| e of the greateſt manufacturing towns in Ireland. 

Principally for ratteens, but of late they have got 

into broadcloths, all for home conſumption; the 

manufacture increaſes, and is very flouriſhing. There 

are between three and four hundred people en 

by it, in Carrick and its ENS ON Wt 

N 

tie as b Thus! is clear that if his eftars in 0 

93 derry was in Waterford, or that all the inhabitants of 
it were to emigrate from it, ſo as to leave him to 

new mod 1 it, he would be able to get full one-third 

NOT - Lt a | more 


Oc kings, and are decently dreſſed every ſunday. 


6 { to obferve is the caſe all over Ireland. Their 
" Bbour, is valued, and they are paid the amount in 
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more for it. than he. can do, mp. rents in the 
north t not on e, bur on 18 of 
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year 1277 owing to the higher price of Ron: | 
wh hich raiſed rents and enforced' e Butter 
now 9d. «lb ey. * ago 241d. 95 
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Va en are uſually como "A 15 TH year ; 
through this county. Wheat pays 108. Barley 10s. 
Oats 58. Mowing ground, 48. Sheep, 1d. each. Milk 
fells in ſummer for a halfpenny a quart; five gern 
; of Wan ! in ſummer for a ee 
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t . 15 5 e 127 K acres 401 hill the 
ſoil, reddiſh dry loam, on a flaty bottom, over-run 
with French and Iriſh furze, briars and buſhes; he 
firſt grubbed them up at a guinea an acre: then he 
levelled an infinite number of old ditches and mounds, 
at. 5ol. expence, ploughed in. winter, and ſecond. 
ploughed in may; then 200 barrels, of roach lime 
per acre, ſpread, at Is. a barrel. Upon this plough- 
ed. twice more; and. ſowed, part with wheat at mi- 
chaelmas, and part with barley in ſpring. The 
crops 8 barrels an acre of wheat, and 18 of barley 
After the wheat, barley and graſs ſeeds were dn 
the barley as good as the other; and upon the barley 
part oats were ſown, the crop 15 barrels, and white 
clover and hay ſeeds. Before the improvement, it 
let at ros. an acre; after the improvement, it would 
t readily at 258. The grubbing the furze was not 
aue, for 501. has been ſince expended in grub- 
bing up ſcattered ones. They are now completely 


deſtroyed; 5 it is a very beautiful well- laid e 910 
0 
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good * wut "bb wool of the ſheep alone that. 
were kept there laſt year, without other food, and 
- through the year, paid 20s. an acre for the whole 
It would now feed 600 ſheep through the year. Over 
90 acres limed, with 2 50 barrels an acre, and fallow- 
ed, he had 17 barrels an acre of wheat. Eight years 
ago his Lordſhip ſtopped their burning land; but 
upon receiving many complaints of it, he ſold en 
lime at 9d. a barrel, which coſt him Is. in order to 
make up the E loſs. oy | 
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** had the pleaſure of nderinig at Lord Tyrone's 55 
Winiam Shanly, Eſq; of Willyfield, in Leitrun, 
who informed me that he had twelve hundred ſtones 
per acre from a bad red bog, four feet deep of pota- 
toes, drained to the clay at bottom; manured with 
lime-ſtone ſand at 31: labour, beſides horſes ; alſo a 
common dunging, and immediately planted the pota- 
toes, Tug them, and ſowed barley, 15 barrels an 
acre; then barley again 12 barrels ; ' barley again 
8 bartels, and grew too rank; laid it with- graſs 
feeds,” could let it at 408. an acre : anſwers ſo well, 
that he would have done any quantity. He planted 
With a plough 295 ſtone of potatoes in rows, four 
Feet aſunder; the produce was 1, 440 ſtone, the 
quantity of land about three rood. In the county 
Leitrim, four-fifths of it mountain, at 2d. or not ſo 
much; the remaining fifth, 6s. the mage * 
b Leitrins all a wet boggy RO”; | 
* 4 
| ""Coxracnumore is one of the fineſt places in Ire- 
OY or indeed that I have any where ſeen. The 
houſe, which is large, is ſituated upon A riſing 
ground, in a vale ſurrounded by very bold hills, 
Which riſe in a variety of forms, and offer to the 
Tl 3 eye, 


i 


* 


518. ee 
Alling ſenes, Thee bills' are exe es — * 
ſo chat the detour of the place is pleaſing. In orden 
t ſes e it to advantage, I. would. adviſe a trayeller t 
- take the ride which Lord Tyrone eatried me. Paſſed- 
through the deer-park.wood of old oaks, ſpreadrover.- 
the ſide of a bald hill, and of ſuch an extent, that tha | 
ſcene. is a truly. foreſt one, without any other baun- 
dary in view than what the ſtems of trees offer from, - 
mere extent, retiring one behind another till theß 
thicken ſo much to the eye, under the ſhade of their 
ſpreading tops, as to form a diſtant wall of wood. : 

This is a ſort af ſcene not common in Ireland, it is 

a great extent alone that will give it. From this, 
hill enter an ever-green plantation, a ſcene which 
wings up the deer- park hill, and opens on to the br.] 
of it, Which commands a moſt; noble view indeed. 

The lawns around the houſe appear at one's feet, at 
the bottom of a great declivity of wood, almoſt 
every here ſurrounded by plantations, The bills» - 
on the opꝑpoſite fide of the vale againſt the houſe, 

_ conſiſt of a large lawn in the center of the two 
woods, that to the right of an, immenſe extent, 
which wayes over the mountain fide, in the fineſt _ 
manner imaginable, and leads the eye to the ſcenery - 
on the left, which is a beautiful vale of rich inclon 
ſures, of ſeveral miles extent, with the Sure making 
one great reach through it, and a bold bend juſt be- 
fore it enters a gap in the hills towards Waterford, 
and winds behind them; to the right you look over 
a: large plain, backed by the great Cummeragh 
mountains, For an extent of view, the parts of. 
which are all of a commanding magnitude, and a va- 
riety, equal to the HOO V A . * 
wt than + 1 TE 


From 
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CURRAGHMORET gh: | 


Miah plantution extends f 


i 


miles to the weſt and-north- weſt of the domain, form 
ing a margin to the whole of different growths, hav- 
ing been planted, by degrees, from three to ſixteen 
years. It is in general well grown, and the trees 


thriven exceedingly, particularly the oak, beech, 


larch, and firs. It is very well ſketched; Paſs by * 


the garden acrofs the river, which murmurs over 4 


rocky bed, and follow the riding up a ſteep hill, co- 
vered with wood from ſome breaks int which, the 
houſe appears perfectly buried in a foreſt, and come 
out,; after a conſiderable” extent of ride; into the 
higher lawn, which commands a view of the fame 


ſeenery; and from the brow of the hill the wen, * 


vhich is made to imitate a river, has à good effect, 


and throws a great air of chearfulneſs over the enen 5 


for from hence the declivity below it is hid; but the 


view, which is the moſt pleaſing from hence, the 
fineſt at Curraghmore, and indeed one of the moſt , 
ſtriking that is any where to be ſeen, is that of the > 
hanging wood to the right of the houſe, riſing in ſo 
noble a ſweep as perfectly to fill the eye, and leave. 
the fancy ſcarce any thing to add: at the bottom is 
a ſmall ſemicircular lawn, around which flows the 
river, under the immediate ſhade of very noble oaks; 


the whole wood riſes boldly from the bottom, tres 


above tree; to a vaſt height, of large oak, the maſſes | 


of ſhade are' but tints of one color, it is not che. 


quered with a variety, there is a majeſtic” ſimplleity, F 
a unity in the whole, which is attended with an un- 


common impreſſion, and fuch as none but te moſt | 


magnificent md can Sara 5 hg 16 
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Deng from Nene: e the 0 is 


_— croſles the river, paſſes through the meadow, 
rn L114 | which 
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_ which has ſuch-an effect in — ſawn Savin 
which alſo the view is very fine; and leads horne 
„through a continued and extenſive range of fint ax, 
partly on a deolivity, at the dentom of FI the river 
 @urmurs its _ mage Hig ih $6 tor 199 © 
wits Ko op err % iy e root” 
FE en. this noble ciding, thivels aver bee, 
Walk runs immediately on the banks of the river, 
which is perfect in its ſtile; it is. a ſequeſtered line 
'F wood, ſo high on the declivities in ſome places, 
and ſo thick to the very edge in others, overſpreading 
the river, that the character of the ſcene is gloom 
and melancholy, heightened by the noiſe of the water 
falling from ſtone to ſtone; there is a conſiderable 
variety in the banks of it, and in the figures and 
ouyth of the wood, but none that hurts — 
= which, 1 is well nnn. throughout. 
* Oerorzs 17th, accompanied Lord TyrocaceXie- 
Nee ; made. ſome i inquiries into the ſtate of their 
. trade, but found it difficult, from the method in 
Irhich the Cuſtom-houſe books are kept, to get the 
© details. I, wiſhed; but in the year following, having 
. the pleaſure of à long viſit at Ballycanvan, the ſeat 
of Cornelius Bolton, Eſq; his ſon, the member for 
the city, procured me eyery information I could 
..» Wiſh, and that in ſo liberal and polite a manner, 
chat it would not be eaſy to expreſs the obligations I 
am under to both, In general I was informed that 


the trade of the place had increaſed conſiderably in 


den years, both the exports and imports, © The ex- 
ports of the products of paſturage, full one-third in 
12 years. That the ſtaple trade of the place is the 

| Newfoundland trade; this is very much increaſed, 
chere is more of it here than any where, The 
(| + Gs | number 
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e people who go paſſengers im che Ne- 
arſdundland ſhips 1 amazing; from 60 to 86 ſhips, 
and from 3000 to 5000 annually; They come from 

moſt parts of Ireland, from Corke, Kerry, &c. Ex- 
perienced men will get 181. to 251, for the ſeaſdn, 
from march to november; a man who never went 
will have from 5. to 71; and his paſſage, and others 
riſe to 20l. the paſſage out they get, but pay home 

" _ An induſtrious man in a year will bring home 

121. to 16l. with him, and ſome more. A great point 

for them is to be able to carry out all their flops, for 

ee thing there is exceedingly dear, 100 or 200 per 

cent. dearer than they can get them at home. They 

are not allowed to take out any woollen goods but 

8 5 — own uſe. The ſhips go loaded with pork, 

beef, butter, and ſome ſalt: and bring home paſſen- 

gers, or get freights where they can; ſometimes rum. 

The Waterford pork- comes principally from the 

6 Hermes of Iverk in Kilkenny, where they fatten 

FPreat numſbers of large hogs; for many weeks toge- 

1; thereto kill here 3 to 4000 a week, the price 50s. to 

—_ each; goes chiefly to Newfoundland. One was 
8 nay gi in Mr. Penroſe's cellar, that weighed '5®cwt, 

and meaſured from the nale to the end of the tail, 

10 SRO feet "—_ inches. | 2 . 6 

3941 ae is a „„ at Waterford for path ket⸗ 

ae weights, and all common utenſils; and a manu- 

factory by Meſſts. King and Tegent, of anvils, an- 

chors to 20 c wt. & Which employs 40 hands, 

Smiths earn from 6s. to 248. a werk. Nailors from 

108. to 128. And another leſs; conſiderable. There 

are two ſugar-houſes, and m_ GFR: iT he 
en is boiled oyer ee u bus 
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Turn i a fiſhery: upon the eoaſt of Waterford, | 
TH for a great variety of- fiſh,- herrings particularly im 
the mouth of Waterford harbour; and two years aga 
in ſuch quantities there, that the tides left the ditches 
full of them. There are ſome premium boats both 
here and at Dungarvon, but the eee, wh amp on [ 
tate a., e rat I'yas 
* Kii 
Tus * trade of Waterford: kh dee 
tly for ſeven. years paſt ; it comes from Water»: 
ford principally, but much from Carlow; for it comes 
from 20 miles beyond Carlow, for 6d. per eW-t. 
From the uſt of January, 1774, to the iſt of January, 
1775, there were exported 59,856 caſks of butter 
each upon an average, Icwt. at the mean price of 
508%; Revenue of Waterford, 1751, 17,000]. 
1776, 52,0001, The ſlaughter trade is increaſed, 
but not fo much as the butter. Price of butter now 
at Waterford, 58s. 20 years average 428. Beef now 
to 2858. average 20 years, 10s. to 18s. Pork now 308 
average 20 years, 168. to 228. Eighty fail of ſhips 
now belonging to the port, 20 years ago not 30. They 
pay to the captains of ſhips of 200 tons, rl. a month; 
the mate 3l. 10s. Ten men, at 40s. five years age 
only 27s. Building ſhips, Tol. a ton. Wear and 
tear of ſuch a ſhip, 201. a month. ny ps 7 
"ou a SO. | | 
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by 0h new een in this ety is a-very dan 
one; the body of it is in the fame” ſtile exactly as 
that of Belfaſt already deſcribed: the total length 
170 feet, the breadth 58. The length of the body 
of the church 92, the heighth 40; breadth between 
the pillars 26. The ifle is 58 by 45. A room on 
one am the ſteeple ne: for the biſhop's court, 24 
by 


PIES A © the ** - fine for 
the veſtry; and 28. feet ſquare left for a ſteeple when; 
| their funds will permit. The whole is light and 
beautiful: it was built by ſubſcription, and there is 
a fine organ beſpoke at London. But the fineſt! ob- 
ject in this city is the quay, which is unrivaled by. 
any I have ſeen; it is an Engliſh mile long; the 
buildings on it are only common houſes, but the 
river is near a mile over, flows up to the town in one 
noble reach, and the oppoſite ſhore a bold hill, which 
riſes immediately from the water to a heighth that 
renders the whole magnificent. This is ſcattered, 
with ſome wood, and divided into paſtures of a beau- 

tiful verdure, by hedges. I croſſed the water, in or- 
der to walk up the rocks on the top of this hill; in 
one place, overagainſt Bilberry quarry, you look im- 
 mediately down on the river, which flows in noble 
reaches — Granny Caſtle on the right paſt Crom- 
well's Rock, the ſhores on both ſides, quite ſteep, 
eſpecially the rock of Bilberry. . You look over the 
whole ton, which here appears in a triangular form 3 
beſides the city, the Cummeragh mountains, Slein-a« 
man, &c. come in view. Kilmacow river falls into 
the Sure, after flowing through a great extent of well 
planted e z this is the ſineſt view about 
Oe city. a Ho) ; books i 


Wt - . to e and ** my ee 
and horſes on board the Counteſs of Tyrone pacquet, 
in full expectation of failing immediately, as the wind 
Was fair, but I ſoon: found the difference of theſe 
private veſſels and the poſt- office pacquets at Holy. 
head and Dublin. When the wind was fair the tide 
Vas foul; and when the tide was with them, the 


ed cee do; in in Engliſh there: was not a com- 
| plement 
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plemen of palleagers, fo T had the agrecablenets' 
9 . With my 5 i the hold, t y Way of felt, 
after 4 Lahe of above I 500 f miles. n 

i 4a3Þ ily 1 3 Fi COPE pF ann F332 FR 19 
OcrobzA 18th, iber a beaſtly night paſſed © on ſhip- 
board; and finding no ſigns of departure, walked to. 
Ballycativan; the ſeat of Cornelius Bolton, Eſq; rode 
with Mr. Bolton, jun, to Faithleghill, which com- 
munds one of the fineſt Views J have ſeen in Ireland. 
There is a Tock on the top of a hill, which Has a very 
bold view" on every fide down on a great extent of 
country, much of hich is graſs incloſures of 2 good 
verdure. This hill is the center of a circle of about 
ten miles diameter, beyond which higher lands riſe, 
which after ſpreading to a great extent, have on every 
fide a back ground of mountain: in a northerly di- 
rection, Mount Leinſter, between Wexford and 


Wicklow, 26 miles off, riſes in ſeveral heads, far 


above the clouds. A little to the right of this, 
Sliakeiltha (i. e. the woody mountain) at a leſs dif- 
tanee, is a fine object. To the left, Tory-hill, only 
five miles, in a regular form varies the outline. To 
the eaſt, chere is the long mountain, 18 miles diſtant; 
and ſeveral leſſer Wexford hills. To the ſouth-caft; 
the Saltees. To the ſouth, the ocean, and the co- 
lines about the bay of Tramore. To the weſt, Mo- 
navollagh riſes 2160 feet above the level of the ſea, 18 
miles off, being part of the great range of the Cumma- 

gu mountains; and to the north-weſt Slein- a-man, 
at"the" diſtance of 24 miles; ſo that the outline 1 
very where bold and diſtinct, though diftane: "Theſe 
E mitances would alone form a great view, but the 
Water part of it, Which fills up the canvas, is in 2 
much ſuperlor "Kite: | The great Rt takes 4 
winding courſe from the 8 of Waterford, through 
2 rich 


* 
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2 Hicks country, hanging on the ſides. of hills to its 
. banks, and dividing into a double channel, forms 
the leſſer iſland, both of which courſes you command 
diſtinctly; united, it makes a bold reach under the 
| hill on which you ſtand, and there receives the noble 
tribute of the united waters of the Barrow. and the 

Nore, in two great channels, which form the larger 
"iland'; 11 enlarged by ſuch an acceſſion of water, it 
winds round the hill in a bending courſe, of the 
freeſt and moſt graceful outline, every where from 
one to three miles acroſs, with bold ſhores, that give. 
a ſharp outline to its courſe to the ocean; 20 fail of 
ſhips at Paſſage, gave animation to the ſcene ; upon 
the whole, the boldneſs of the mountain outline 3 
the variety of the grounds; the vaſt extent of river, 
with the declivity to it from the point of view, alto- 
5 gether form ſo unrivalled a ſcenery every object ſo 

commanding, that the general want of wood is mog 
| ene 


e years after this account was written I again 
viſited this enchanting hill, and walked to it, day 
after day, from Ballycanvan, and with increaſing 
pleaſure, Mr. Bolton has, ſince ]-was there before, 
incloſed 40 acres on the top and ſteep ſlope to the 
water, and began to plant them. This will be a 
prodigious addition; for the ſlope forming the bold 
| ſhore for a conſiderable ſpace, and having projections 
from which the wood will all be ſeen in the gentle 
hollows of the hill, the effect will be amazingly fine. 
Walks and a riding are tracing out, which will com- 
mand freſh beauties at every ſtep; the ſpots from 
which a variety of beautiful views are ſeen are nume- 
. rous. All the N from nnn to Faithleg, 

er the 
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a about . Waterford," FT are | 
generally ſmall, from 20 and 30 to 500 acres,” ge- 
nerally about 250, all above 200 acres are in ge- 
netal dairies; ſome of the dairy ones fiſe very 
high. The foil is a reddiſh ſtony, or ſlaty gra- 
vel; dry, except low lands, which are clay or turf, 
Rents vary much, about the town very high, from 
l. 58. to ql. but at the diſtance of a few miles to- 
wards Paſſage, &c. they are from 20s. to 408. and 
ſome higher, but the country in general does not riſe 
highs $44 140 10s. to 208. for S's land. "The 


9 e 1 1 40 to ai 5 
ſtones each. 2. Wheat; the crop 8 barrels, each 20 
tones. 3. Oats; the produce from 10 to 14 barrels. 
4. Barley; the crop 12 to 15 barrels, 16 ſtone each. 
5. Lay it out; the better ſort clover w_ _ N 
* Ws See 04 
1. > Outs. 2. Wheat. 3 Oats... 4. 90 Ole 
aner is a flight burning of the furrows for 
wheat, after that wheat, they will ſow Wen . 
then ſeveral crops of oats. A0. n e LV 


. "CARY 2. Wheat. 3. Wheat ef Batley, 
6 r out. 


8 7 rea 2. Kaen 3. Wbeat. 4. Ou Hh 
Barley. 6. Lay out. The ſecond crop 10 barrels. 
ene e has: 2 little e of flax Tor” making 
| | à little 
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e bandle cloth, but. *] is not en- 
Liderable. 


Tux e manure is 4 ns marle * 

iſe in boats on the banks in the harbour at 
2 water; it is of a blueiſh colour, very ſoapy, 
and ferments ſtrongly with acids: a boat load is 
"2s tons, and. coſts 6s. to 8s. a load. Moſt of it 
has ſhells. They lay it on for barley particularly, 
and get great crops, can in all ſee to an inch where 
ſpread. Sometimes it is laid on graſs, and the 
effect uncommonly great, bringing up a perfect 
carpeting of white clover wherever laid: They lay 
five or fix loads an acre, and the land is for ever the 
better. They repeat it on the ſame land, and with 
great effect. They make compoſts of it with lime, 
and alſo _—_ earth with ns ſucceſs." n 1 
acre, which has a very great effect On the fiiſfer 
yellow clays it does better than ſand, but laid on all 
ſorts, and alſo on graſs land with advantage. Sea 
ſand they uſe for potatoes, but it does not laſt more 
than for that crop. Waterford dung, and ſtreet ſul- 
lage, 428. the boat load of 18 tons. Clover has 
been introduced theſe 12 years; Mr. Bolton has 
ſown it for many years with great ſucceſs, fo that he 
never lays down land without it. 


„Tus dairies are generally let at al. 58. The dai- 
ryman- s privilege to 40 cows is a cow and horſe, and 
two acres and a cabbin, and he is allowed to rear one 

calf. in ten; 100 acres to 40 cows z they do not 
ceep any hogs on account of cows. Price of cows, 
average 41. to fl. They are engaged to give two 
pottles 2 on an average, * all the milk to- 
| ” e | 


* 


—_ Fre CEE] to 40. e 
Tanz 8 . no 7 ga row ' 5 | 

poor: people plough with four horſes, Wmetithes 9 

generally with ſpayed heifers. or oven. 


Wh Lond ſells at I9 and 20 years purchaſe ; it did fell alt 


23, and the fall has been owing to the failure of ; 
credit in 1771 and 172. 


Traps. | "Pome, Wheat, ny and Ons, 
$0 to 65. Cows, 2d. ere 84. 15 a 


Tus poor -pwple ſpin bir own withes; but not more, 

| 2 a ſew of them wool for theniſelves. Their food 

is potatoes and milk; but they have a conſider- 
able ace from fiſh, particularly herrings; part 

of the year they have alſo barley, oaten and rye 

bread. "They are incomparably better off in every 
reſpect than 20 years ago. Their increaſe about 

| Ballycanvan is very great, and tillage all over this 

neighbourhood is increaſed. The rent of a cabbin 

10s. an acre with it 20s. The graſs of a cow a _ 


yours 208. now 256. or 308. 
a, 45 eee good practice here in making their 
fences is, they plant the quick on the, ſide of the 
bank in the common manner, and then, inſtead of 
the dead hedge we uſe in England on the top of tbe 

bank, they plant a row of old thorns, two or three feet 
high, which readily grow, and form at once a moſt 
excellent fence. Their way al ſo of taking in ſand 
banks from the river deſerves notice: they ſtake down 
a row of ral at low water, laying ſtones on them 
2 5 to 


9 
1 
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| * Fl] heighth af one or two feet; theſe ie WW 


mud, which every tide brings i in, 1 as to fill up 1 1 


within the furze as high as their tops. I remarked 
on the ſtrand, that a few boat loads of ſtones laid 
careleſly, had had this effect, for within them I mea- 


ſured 12 inches deep of rich blue mud left behind. _ 


| them, the ſame as they uſe in manuring, full of mas 5 
and efferveſced ſtrongly with vinegar. . | 


Axio the poor. 3 the' ERS OY are in much 
the beſt circumſtances ; the fiſhery ] is conſiderable ; 
- Waterford and its harbour have 5o boats, each faden 
8 to 12 tons, ſix men on an average but to one of ſix 
ton, five men go. A boat of eight tons cots 401. 
one of twelve 501. To each boat there i is a train of 
nets of ſix pair, which coſts from 41. 48. to 61. 6s. tan 
them with bark. Their only net fiſhery i is that of 
herrings, which is men, carried on by ſhares. 
The diviſion of the fiſh is, firſt one- fourth for the 
boat; and then the men and nets divide the reſt, the 
Jatter reckoned. as three men. They 1 reckon 10 maze 
of herrings an indifferent night's work; when there 
is a good tale 40 maze have been known, 20 2 good | 
night; the price per maze, from 18. to 78. average 58. 
Their tale, in 1775, the greateſt they have known, 
when they had more than they could diſpoſe of, and 
the whole town and country ſtunk of them, they re- | 
tailed them 32 for 1d. 1773 and 1774 good years. | 
They barrelled many ; ; but in general there is an im- 
port of Swediſh. Beſides the common articles I have 


regiſtered 1 in tables, Pigeons, IS. a couple. A hare, | 
IS... Partridges, gd. Turbots, ſine ones, 48. to 10s. 
Soals, a pair, large, Is. 6d. to 1s. Lobſters, 3d. 
each. Oyſters, 68. per hundred. Rabbits, 18. to 
| Vor. 1 I. Mm TL 18. 4d. 
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181 4d. 2 wth ell ee Oe Suh, | 
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le K FART): Dacre, BCT Wh 1 was: an. 


ahi within five or ſix years there has been much hay 


carried from Waterford to. Norway, in the N orway 
ſhips that bring deals; as hay is dear here, it proves 


a moſt backward ſtate of huſbandry in that northerly 
region, ſince the nei ighbourhood of ſea-ports to which 
this hay can alone go, is generally the beſt eee 


in all countries. y 


Mx. Bol ron has improved a great 39 of 5 


11 25 that was under furze, heath and wood. He 


- firſt grubs it, which coſts for the woody part, 3I. or 


3. 38. and for the furze, 20s. Then levels all holes, 
Kc. and clears it of rocks, at the expence of 208. an 


acre. Upon this he dungs and plants potatoes in the 


trenching way upon a part, and upon the reſt fallows 
and limes it, 100 to 150 barrels an acre, and ſows 


wheat; produce | ſeven to ten barrels an acre, Then 


2 ſand it for oats or barley, 15 barrels of barley, 
and 12 of oats. In this way he has done 300 
ares, which was not worth more than 58. an 
acre : now lets at 30s. In making this very 
noble improvement, he divided the land into 


well proportioned fields, and ſurrounded them with 
very noble fences z ks ditches, with a parapet 


bank between, planted on both ſides with quick, and 


on the top with a double row of oak, elm, aſh, or fir; 


many of theſe were planted 36 years ago; they are 


no in very great perfection, ſo thick and fully 


grown as to be impervious to the fight, and to take, 
when, viewed at a diftance, the appearance of ſpread- 
ing woods. Nothing could be done in a compleater 
8 manner, 
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manner, and the quantity over more than 300 acres, 


uniting with many orchards planted at the ſame time, 
give his domain and its environs a richneſs of land- 


ſcape not common in Ireland. I could not help 


much admiring it when on the water, from ſome 
0 or the river the effect is very beautiful. 


+ 
* 


Mx; Bui ren cannot be too miſe condi for 


the humane attention with Which he encourages his 


Poor cottar tenantry; he gives them all leaſes, what- 
| * ever their religion, of 21 or 31 years, or lives: even 
the occupier of two acres has a leaſe, It is incon- 
ceivable what an effect this has had: this is the way 
to give the catholics right ideas. I was for three 
weeks' a witneſs of a moſt ſpirited induſtry among 
them; every ſcrap of rough rocky land, not before 
improved, they were at work upon, and overcoming 
ſuch difficulties as are rarely to be found on common 
- waſtes : many ſpots, not worth 58. an acre, they were 
- reclaiming to be well worth 25s. and 30s. The im- 


provement of this part of Mr. Bolton's eſtate may be 


- gueſſed at when I mention, that on only 500 acres of 
it, there have been built; in ſix years, 40 new houſes, 
many of them handſome ones of ſtone and late.” For 
| g e _ &C. he * timber for the er | 
IN 1751, Mr. Bolton being in n England, and ob- 
| eech the cultivation of turneps for ſheep, he intro- 
duced them on his return, and had hurdles made for 
penning ſheep, doing it with much ſucceſs; after the 
fame journey alſo, he introduced horſe-beans for 
feeding his horſes, mixed with oats : he did it for 20 
years together, and with the | greateſt advantage. 
IDE cabbage he has tried alſo for ſheep, and 


Mm 2 e found 


* A L 1 YC A NVA N. 
P24 0% them 60 fo Wee walk One an 


cabbage ſown the beginning of april, and not tranſ- n 


planted, weighed 1 3ld- top and bottom. An experi- 


ment on carrots 1 viewed, of which Mr. Bolton, 
rei has ſince favoured me mn 881 e 


1 Wat you wigs 18 1 eee N few beds | 
of carrots, which were pulled the beginning of this 
month ; I meaſured the ground, and when the carrots 7 
were cleaned and topped, I ſaw them weighed. The 


ground meaſured 15 perches, plantation meaſure, 


which produced 36 hundred and fix ſtone of carrots, 


beſides allowing Alb. to every hundred for dirt, 


| though they were very clean and dry. The produce 
is 156 barrels, and 16 ſtones to an acre, (20.ftones to 
the barrel) and beyond any thing I could have ima- 
gined ; and I am certain, bad the carrots been hood 
and thinned as they ought, the product would have 
been much. greater. Fhe tops were given to pigs; 
they ſeemed to like them better than any thing elſe. 
Theſe 15 perches are part of a field, which, in 17745 
had been highly manured with dung for potatoes. ; 
In 1775, the roots of the weeds (of which there were 
a great quantity, particularly couch-graſs and crow 
foot) were burned, and the aſhes and fome blue ſand 
{pread, and it was ſown with turneps. The latter 
end of march, theſe 15 perches were dug, and about 


the T6th of april ſown with a pound of carrot ſeed; 


they were twice hoed, to deſtroy the weeds which F 


came. VP ery: PRICE: T 


IN the winter of 1775, „Mr. Bolton fed 10 ET 


ing m on bull potatoes, twice a day on oats, and 
| 5 ONEE 
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Or cb oh potatoes ; the potatoes given always at night 1 
the quantity to each horſe 12 peck of ſmall ones; 
and at the other two feedings; half a peck each of 
| bats. He found that they fattened the horſes very 
much, and did exceeding well on them. Value of the 
potatoes 3s. 4 barrel. The culture of rape and tur- 
neps has been tried in this neighbourhood alſo by Mr. 
J: ames Wyſe, merchant, of Waterford; In the be- 
ginning of June, 1774, Mr. Wyſe ploughed lightly 
with a winged plough, and burned. the ſurface of 
near four acres of land, which had not been tilled for 
many years. He ſpread the aſhes, and manured the 
ground with 12 boat loads of the blue ſand, which 
is taken from the banks of the river at low water, 
each boat load containing 20 tons. Then ploughed 
and harrowed it once ; and ſuch of the clods as were 
not thoroughly burned and pulverized after harrow- 
ing, he turned with the grafly fide down to hinder 
their growing: About the middle of auguſt he ſowed 
with rape; a little more than half a buſhel to an acre. 
It was cut the latter end of june, 1775, and pro- 
| duced 48 barrels, of 16 ſtones to the barrel; which 
fold for 16s. per barrel, and Siem ſtraw. to a tallow-. 
chandler to burn for aſhes, for 48s. The ſtraw, or 
haulm of rape, is ſold for 12d. for each barrel of 


| | | ſeed it produced. The beginning of july, 1775, 


Mr. Wyſe ploughed and harrowed the ground ; 

about the 20th of july ſowed it with turneps, which 
on their coming up were immediately deſtroyed by 
the fly. About the middle of auguſt harrowed the 
ground, and ſowed turneps again, which were 
alſo deſtroyed by the fly. Mr. Wyſe imagines 
the great number of flies were occaſioned by 
the oilineſs and richneſs of the ground, (cauſed 


by the putrefaction of the leaves and W | 
| | O1 
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af the rape) and the moiſture pay warmth of. 
the weather. About the middle of october, the 


graſs came up ſo rich and. Juxuriant, (though not 


ſown with graſs ſeed) that Mr. Wyſe would not 
ſuffer zit to be ploughed for tillage, as he had in- 
tended. The latter end of june, . 1776, mowed it, 
and it produced three tons of hay per acre 3. fold 
for 34s. per ton. The ſand, and carriage of it .coft 
about 308. per boat load; ploughing, burning, har- 
rowing, ſowing, cutting, &c. about four guineas per 
acre, Rent of the land 308. an acre. In 1775 Mr. 
Myſe ploughed ſeven acres, which he prepared in 
the ſame manner (except ſanding) and ſowed it with 
rape it grew very well till the great froſt and ſnow 
fell, which was remarkably ſevere, and which inj jured 
it very much, together with the moiſture of the 
ground, occaſioned by ſprings in the land, and heavy 
rains, which ſucceeded the froſt and ſnow; the pro- 
_ duce per acre, about half the quantity of the former 
year; ſold at the ſame price. Mr. Wyſe recom- 
1 narrow ridges for low moiſt ground. He 
thinks a large quantity of aſhes to be a chief means 
of enſuring, a plentiful crop. The land does not re- 
..quire, manure after rape for wheat, barley, oats, po- 
tatoes, &c. but will not anſwer for a ſecond crop. 


Mx. Bor ron, ; junior, having mentioned a 3 
bur of his, who had drawn up memoir upon making 
© cyder, from conſiderable experience, at my requeſt 
wrote to him for a copy of it, which I have ſince 
received, with his permiſſion to inſert it in this work. 
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” The following i is an abrie gement of the account, | 
| ky „ LET apples of every ſpecies bang till they: are 


"ripe, and begin to drop; let them be gathered per- 


1 fectly dry, and if convenient in the heat of the 
day, when warmed in the ſun; when gathered let 
them lie in heaps for one, two, Wurde, or four weeks, 


according to their degrees of firmneſs, ſo as to un- 


dergo a moderate fermentation; let the moiſture be 
carefully wiped off, and Gb ſpecies ſeparated (if 
the quantity of fruit in your orchard be ſufficient to 


admit it) and then ground in à mill, or pounded 


in troughs; but the firſt the beſt method; becauſe 
leſs of the pulp is broke, and the liquor will flow 
| Clearer from the bags; by prefling the fruit of each 
diſtinct ſpecies ſo ſeparated, the eyder will N 
oy one uniform ETON. 


Wuxx the fruit are ruſfciently br broke for ieh, 
let them lie 48 hours before they be preſſed; this will 
add to that deep richneſs of colour, which to the eye is 
pleaſing in cyder; then let the fruit ſo broke, having 
ſtood 48 hours/ be preſſed in hair cloth bags; as the 
juice is thus i 
veſſels, uſually called keebes, to undergo the fermen- 
tation; three of theſe veſſels are neceſſary i in every 
orchard, one to contain the liquor in its' ſtate or 
courſe of fermentation, while a ſecond is filling from 
the preſs, and the third to contain the pummage be- 
fore it be preſſed; three keeves, containing five or 
| fix hogſheads each will ferve for an orchard that 
yields 60 or 70 hodſheads of cyder. The expence 
of theſe veſſels made of double boards, hooped with 


90 iron, or ſtrong aſh hoops, will not be very conſi- 
derable; 


reſſed out, let it be poured into large 


* 
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derable; if the weather ſhould prove cold, the 6. : 
menting keeves fhould be covered with ies $692 
In order to 1 the Fementations which: will be 


Ss 4 4 


put into N keeve, which above. all things thould 
be carefully avoided; when the fermentation i is over 

the liquor will be — 0 and ſhould then be Ae 

off into very clean hogſheads, ſmoaked with brim 

ſtone matches; the hogſheads ſhould not be bunged 5 
or ſtopt cloſe ein all Bien of fermentation ceaſe z Is 

| time racked, Rill obſerving to ſmoak the hogſheads 
with hr imſtone, then the hogſheads ſhould with the 
greateſt care de very cet ſtopped ; | the keeves 

muſt be entirely emptied efore the new preſſed | 
cyder 1 is poured into them. The great ſecret in 


making good eyder, is to prevent or mitigate 8 


fermentations, the firſt excepted; and nothing will 
ſo effeQually do this, as repeated racking from the 
foul lee. Do not preſs wildings till candlemas, or 
until they begin to rot; and When the juice is 
preſſed out, let it be boiled in a furnace for one 
hour; before it be ſuffered to work or ferment, and 
that will greatly. ſoften the Herimony of its juice.” _ 


Mx. ii Arkrsex, of Mount Wilkinſon, 
near Ballyeanvan, ſeems to be very attentive to the 

| orchard huſbandry ; from. two, acres he had 21 hogſ- 
heads of cyder, and the ſame year reaped 20 barrels - 
of wheat under the trees, a produce little ſhort of 
col. or 251. an acre; three and an half barrels of his 
apples (each fix buſhels) made a hogſhead of cyder. 
A common practice here in planting orchards, is to 
| | * = 
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ſet cuttings, three or four feet long, half way in the 
ground, of the cackagee, jergonelle, or any ſet... 
that grows rough and knotty in the wood; they . 
call them SO they _F _ and Til well 
Mx. . carried. me to the houſes wh; ſome. 
fiſhermen on the harbour, one of whom had planted 
around his cabbin for ſhelter, three years ago, ſome 
willow cuttings, the growth of which amazed me; 
I meaſured them 21 feet high, and not crooked or 
bending like common ſorts, but ſtraight as a fir. I 
took half a dozen cuttings with me to England, to 
compare it with the ſorts common with us. 


Ocroezr 19th, the wind being fair, took my 
leave of Mr. Bolton * and went back to the ſhip ; 
met with a freſh ſcene of provoking delays, ſo that 
it was the next morning, october 20th, at eight 
o'clock, before we ſailed, and then it was not wind, 
but a cargo of paſſengers that ſpread, our fails. 
Twelve or fourteen hours is not an uncommon 
' paſſage, but ſuch was our luck, that after being in 
_ fight of the lights on the Smalls, we were by con- 

trary winds blown oppoſite to Arklow ſands; a vio- 
lent _—_ aroſe, which preſently blew a ſtorm, that 


Since the firſt edition of theſe papers, this worthy md - 
patriotic friend to his country is dead; but Ireland has not a 
ſteadier friend than his ſon, the preſent poſſeſſor of Ballycanvan. 
N. where have I found more liberal ſentiments, or a mind freer 
from every local prejudice. It is not without reaſon, that I am 
eager to ſeize every opportunity of doing juſtice to his merit. 1 
have not found his hoſpitality to be a tranſient civility to a paſ- 
ſing traveller, forgotten as ſoon as gone. 
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No a le ak to me, a freſh - water 
ſailor, as a ſtorm, when the oldeſt men on board 
reckoned it a violent one; the wind blew in furious 


guſts; the waves ran very high; the cabbin win- 


dos burſt open, and the fea pouring in ſet every 


thing afloat, and among the reſt a poor lady, who 

had ſpread her bed on the floor. We had however 
ehe ſatisfaction to find, by trying the pumps every 
watch, that the ſhip made little water. I had 


more time to attend theſe circumſtances than the 
reſt of the paſſengers, being the only one in ſeven 
who eſcaped without being ſick. It pleaſed God 
to preſerve us, but we did not caſt anchor 
Milford d, till uns, unn the ru 
one Welck. ee eee e 01 
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means of being ſecure of packets ſailing regularly, | 


inſtead of waiting till there is ſuch a number of 


' paſſengers, as ſatisfies the owner, and captain; with 
the poſt- office packets there is this ſatisfaction, and a 


great one it is; the contrary conduct is fo perfectly 


deteſtable, that I ſhould ſuppoſe the ſchenie of Wh 
| terford ones can never ſueceed. | 
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Two years after, having been affured this con- 


veyance was put on a new feoting, I ventured to try 
it again; but was mortified to find that the Tyrone, 


Which was the only one that could take a chaiſe or 


horſes, (the Counteſi being laid up) was repairing ys 


| „ 
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| N but would fail in five. F ES) I waited, and received 
wW | aſſurance after aſſurance that ſhe would be ready on 
= ſuch a day, and then on another; in a word, I waited 


| 24 days before I failed; © moderately ſpeaking, I 
| could, by Dublin, have reached Turin or Milan as 
ſoon as I did Milford in this conveyance. All this 


time the papers had conſtant advertiſements of the 
Tyrone ſailing regularly, inſtead of letting the pub- 
lie know that ſhe was under a repair. Her owner 
ſeems to be a fair and worthy man, he will therefore 
1 probably give up the ſcheme entirely, unleſs aſſiſted 
ib | by the corporation, with at leaſt four ſhips more, to 
| fail regularly with or WITHOUT paſlengers ; at pre- 
ſent it is a general diſappointment ; I was fortunate 
in Mr. Bolton's acquaintance, paſſing my time very 
E agreeably at his hoſpitable manſion; but thoſe who, 
in ſuch a caſe, ſhould find a Waterford inn their re- 
: ſource, woyld...curſe*the*Fyrone, and ſet off for 
Dublin. The expences of this paſſage are higher 
Fw thoſe fr ale to Holyhead: I paid, 
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l 2 Se chaiſe {+ „ 2 2,f4 
1 Three horſes ess 

Self „%% % ot $1 BR 

Two ſervants = — 3 20 

- Cuſtom-houſe at Waterford, hay, cats, &c. 2 1 7 

Ditto at Pembroke and Hubberſton - 0 0 

Sailors, boats, and ſundry ſmall charges 1 15 5 

415 $50 
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